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fl The Chriſtian Religion is, in all its Parts, adapted to the 
14 preſent Nature and Circumſtances of Mankind; and it is 
(+ not poſſible to ſee the Reaſonableneſs and Beauty of the 
| | Goſpel, without confidering the Condition and Quality of 


N thoſe for whofe Uſe and Benefit it is defigned. 
F Bp Sherlock, Vol. IV. p. 1co. 
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CHAP. X 


Things above Reaſon. 


S hard as I have been upon vanity in all 

its branches throughout the preceding 
pages, I am far from condemning a juſt regard 
to reputation: for this will prove a ſanction to 
a man's own judgement of that reCtitude which 
he makes the rule of his conduct, and gain him 
that willingneſs to receive his affiſtance without 
which his labours can be of very little benefit to 
any body befides himſelf. Therefore before I 
proceed further, I muſt guard againſt what is 
moſt apt to do injury to the credit of a work, 
the expeCtation of greater matters to be con- 
tained in it than were intended. If the Reader 
be kindly diſpoſed, he will reduce his expecta- 
tions ſo low, as but juſt enough to leave him a 
curiofity of liſtening to me : ſhould he after- 
A2 Wards 


4 7 hings above Reaſon. Chap.10. 
wards by great chance find more than he ex- 
pected, the diſappointment will hurt neither of 
us; whereas a diſappointment the contrary 
way might do him a diſpleaſure, and me a dif- 
credit, we.do not either of us deſerve. 

Perhaps it might be imagined from ſome for- 
made to fit myſelf for fuch an enterprize, that 
I am going to make a perſect reconcilement be- 
tween revealed Religion and natural, in all their 
branches. I ſhould be glad to do fo much, and 
I believe it poſſible to be done, provided both 
be taken in their genuine purity, ſtripped of all 
the diſguiſements, and foreign mixtures caſt 
upon them by unwary or ill-defigning perſons: 
but the taſk exceeds my kill and abilities. 
However I NA can towards 
it, which yet I did not think myſelf likely to 
do without cautious preparation. So my own 
abilicies muſt be the ſcanty limits to determine 
the choice of my ſubjects: I ſhall take ſuch 
only in hand upon which I ſeem likely to offer 
ſomething pertinent to the main purpoſe, leav- 
ing all the reſt ro more maſterly performers : 
well ſatisfied if I can effect the reconcilement in 
ſome few points where jt has been commonly 
thought deſperate, and not without hopes of 
doing ſomething that way which may encourage 
abler workmen to make larger. advances upon 
the ſame deſign. This attempt I have all along 
had in view from the very firſt, and have 


dropped 
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a hint of it in $ 57. of the Vion under 
of Gellius's interlincations, the traces 
whereof I am now beginning to recover. 

I muſt defire likewiſe ic may be remembered 
that my courſe has lain all along within the 
precincts of human reaſon, nor do I mean to 
paſs the barriers now, for fear of wandering out 
of my knowledge : therefore ſhall not meddle 
with the external evidences, as belonging to 
another ſcience I am not verſed in. There arc 
able champions enough among the divines to 
handle theſe weapons, to examine their juſt 
weight, to poize and point them rightly againſt 
the gainſayer : too many to need my feeble aſ- 
ſiſtance, who might only ſtand in their way by 
my unſkilful management. So I ſhall confine 
myſelf ro ſuch of the doctrines and datics on 
both fides whereof 1 can find a natural unforced 
explanation which may render them compa- 
tible, or ſometimes corroborative of one -ano- 
ther, ſo that inſtead of being detached ſeem- 
ingly diſcordant tenets, they may grow into 
one compact body, having a connection and vital 
circulation running throughout the whole. 

2. The firſt object moſt expedient to begin 
our trial upon ſeems to be the aſcertaining the 
proper province and juriſdiction of Reaſon ; for 
here the parties uſually become litigants on 
ſerting out : and till they can be brought to 
ſome agreement upon this point there is little 
hopes of travelling amicably in any other part 
A 3 e 


ſo far as to inſiſt that we ſee all things i 

by the eye of faith, and that our natural facul- 
ries diſcover nothing to us with a certainty to be 
depended upon. Tbe Rationalift will admit 
nothing of all this, for he maintains that reaſon 


wrong, if the latter have a different 
idea of reafon : for while there remains a va- 
riance in this parti not taken notice of, 
they will only play at croſs purpoſes, and may 
diſpute for ever without any effect: therefore it 
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other evidences, wherein he appeals to that 
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Chap. 10. Things above Reaſon. 


the judgement of the ſenſes, the learning re- 
ceived by inftraRtion, inveſtigations of our un- 
derflanding, and the concluſions left in our 


mind thereby : and is ſynonymous 


knowledge may be derived; for what we ate 
told and what we have ſeen we do not diſcover 
by reaſon, which need only be employed when 
other means are wanting or : and 
in ſome ſuch reſtrained ſenſe the term muſt be 
underſtood by whoever talks of ſubmitting reaſon 
to another guide. 5 
But 1 cannot help obſerving, there ſeems a 
little inconſiſtency in the [procedure of both 
parties : for the man who would purſue ano- 
ther to give up his reaſon. plies him with ar- 
guments to enforce his miracles, prophecies, and 


very reaſon he fo totally decries. On the other 
hand, he that infiſts upon reaſon being the tole 
faculty, which no man can help following if he 


A 4 would, 


8 Things above Reaſon. chap 10. 
would, hes no ground to chatge another with 
aide his reaſon, which is not poſſible 
for him to do: for the 'Spaniſh villager ſees no 
reaſon to diſtruſt his conſeſſur in any thing told 
ben, ſo follows the faculty he has as Rieadity as | 
the moſt enlightened freethinker. | 
3. Therefore reaſon, to be made the ſubject 
of 2 diſpure, muſt import that is not 
the ſole principle of affent, but capable of being 
deſerted for ſome othet and we muſt 
ſeek for ſome more determinate idea of it than is 
| ordinarily to be found among diſputants. And 
if we attend to the kinguage of mankind, I 
think it will be found, that reaſon denotes that 
ſet of principles or judgements ftored in the 
mind from experience or other ſources: for 
when we ſay a thing ſtands to reaſon, or is diſ- 
cordint from it, we mean thereby that it coin- 
cides ot diſagrees with the notions we have al- 
ready entertained. Now were we maſters of 
mathematical certainty, our preſent judgements 
would be an infallible teſt to try all other evi- 
dences by, according as we perceived them re- 
pugnant or reconcileable thereto : but this not 
being the caſe, it would be the moſt unreaſona- 
ble thing in the world to refolve againſt ever 
departing from our preſent judgement upon any 
evidence whatever, of to do it unleſs the new 
evidence overbalance the old. 

Thus far we may go without offence to either 
fide, but ſubmitting implies ſomeching more 
| than 
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dence can over balance without aid of viotent 
prejudice or paſſion, which is the circumſtance 
making refiftance expediem. Now I cannot 
* may be ſo well aſſured of 
any principle as to render it a I 

ler 
to overthrow it upon a diſpaſſionate examina- 
tion. 


10 Things above Reaſon. Chap. 10. 
- Son. We know for once this rule failed, when 
the Indian king diſcredited all the Dutchman 
in Holland the cold was ſo intenſe as to make 
the water hard cnough to walk upon : for we 
can ſcarce be better aſſured of any thing than 
' he was that if a greater degree of cold could 
make water hard, a leſs degree muſt propor- 
tionably ſtiffen and approach ic towards hard- 


Derr is no 
room to expect ſuch evidence as 


may deſerve the preference to all our old ſtores, 
- but they are carried on by reaſonings of man 
with man, upon the foundations lying open in 
common to all ; I fee no cauſe to admit excep- 
tions againſt this rule, nor expedience even of 
liſtening to the proofs offered by a fellow-crea- 
ture in ſupport of a Pint directly counter 10 


man told me he drank out a bottle yeſterday 


after dinner, I might take him at his word, be- 
cauſe I ſee nothing in my ideas to hinder that he 
might do it: but if he added, that as ſoon as he 
had drank out the wine, he crept into the bottle 
himſelf, this appears ſo diſcordant to my cleareſt 
| conceptions, that I ſhould deem it ſuperfluous 


to 


neſs, which was contrary to conſtant expe- 
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Chap.10. Things above Reaſon. 11 
to let him call for witneſſes to atteſt the fac, or 
enter into a long argumentation to prove. the 
poſſibility of it. I ſhould cut the matter ſhort 
by defiring him to ſend for the bottle, and if 
he would let me ſee him creep in again, I 
would engage to believe he had done it yeſter- 


But the misfortune is, we are apt to miſtake 
the extent of our rule by miſtaking that of ous 
reaſon : the ſtrong glare of our cleareſt evidences 
makes them ſeem to cover more ground than 
they really do, by which means we are led ſome- 
times to imagine them contradicted in matters 
whereof they are wholly filent. Hence comes 
the diſtinction between things contrary to rea- 
ſon, and things above reaſon, that is beyond 
the limits of its reach. For ſure none will be 
ſo hardy as to require aſſent againſt reaſon in 
points whereof the party ſtands in a fituation to 
judge for himſelf : nor will any avow his reſo- 
lution to refuſe all other evidences, when he 
has no rational grounds from his own fund to 
determine either way. But the great difficulty 
lies in aſcertaining what is above, and what con- 
trary to reaſon: there are perpetual diſputes 
upon this article, ſome looking upon their non- 
comprehenſion as a certain mark of the contra- 
riety, while others would impoſe the moſt pal- 
pable abſurdities under the notion of their being 
above rcaton. The vulgar are generally too 
credulous, becauſe their reatoa being narrow, 


there 


12 Things above Reaſon. Chap 10 


there is little room to contradict it: and the 


theirs to a harger field, they think every thing 
a comradiftion that will not come within the 


I have heard it remarked that parſons and 
lawyers are the moſt troubleſome people in the 
world for one another to deal with, for being 
take nothing upon truſt without having it ex- 
plained to their fatisfaftion ; one will receive 
none of your creeds upon the authority of the 
Church, unleſs you trace out to him every link 
of the connection between ſpeculative points, 
and the happineſs of mankind ; the other ex- 
pets you to ſhow what foundation there is in 
juſtice; that if .a man has ever ſo good a cauſe 
and ſets it out ever fo clearly in his plea, yet if 
he happens to demur by averment, when he 
ſhould have concluded to the contrary, judge- 
ment ſhall go againſt him. And if they ac- 
quieſce in theſe things for peace fake, yet they 
look upon them as empty forms of no real uſe, 
impoſed only to amuſe the vulgar, and give an 
importance to the perſons ſkilled in them. Bur 
in all trades, profeffions, arts and ſciences what- 
ſoever, there is ſomething of myſtery under- 
ſtood by the reſpective profefior, and clearly 


diſcerned neceſſary for his practice, but ex- 
wemely hard to be made out plain enough to 


I ſhall 


_ fatisfy the reaſon of a ſtranger. 


in form to gain the credit of modeſty, or rather 
they think themſelves ſenſible of the limitation 
when they really are not: for you ſeldom find 
them ſenſible of it in particular inſtances. Fhey 
will readily enough admit an ignorance of ex- 
ternal objects, becauſe this may proceed from 


dies, and that perception could be excited by 


8. Things aboue Reafon. Cap 0. 
; evertheleſs whoever will take the pains 
rn 
reality be cannot doubt of, though the man- 
ner of their production be beyond all poſfibility 
of conception. We know that if two bodies 
le cloſe together,” by puſhing one you may 
move both, yet it is not to be conceived how 
the bindmoſt can move before the other is gone 
away to leave a ſpace for it to move into, nor 
how the foremoſt can move before there is any 
motion in the other to impel it. Therefore 


ſome who were unwilling to allow any thing 


above their reaſon denied the reality of all mo- 
tion whatever : fo that one may ſucceſſively fee 
an inch from one's place. We move our limbs 
with perſect command and expertneſs, without 
knowing any circumſtance concerning the little 
fibres whereby we move them, how many they 
be, where they lie, or which of them belongs to 
each particular member. This is fo incon- 
ceiveable, that Hartley denied we ever move 


them ar all, but that they are worked for us by 
the vibratiuncles of ether. We continually ex- 


perience perceptions excited in our minds by the 
action of bodies upon our ſenſes, yet there is no 


conceiving any relation between impulſe and 


thought, nor what connection the modifications 


of body can have with the perceprions of ſpirit. 
Therefore Berkley denied the exiſtence of bo- 


any 
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cauſes and manner of operation. 


able in their 
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Theſe then are all above reaſon, and if ve 
become infidels to every thing that is ſo, we 
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ſhall loſe the uſe of our ſenſes, and firip our- 


ſelves of all knowledge and grounds of affar- 
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ance of any kind whatever. We ſhould attain 
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but ſuch a freedom as a man would enjoy who 
ſhould be carried up into the intermundane 


a freedom of thought indeed with a witneſs, 
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beyond the reach of all attrattion : be 
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— — of creation, nor the. paſſage 
— into exiſtence and 


becauſe 


— 2 for if we take the former, ay 
if it ſhould fo pleaſe God, there might be a 
time wherein there would be no time, and he 
himſelf might exiſt no where yet without ceaſ- 
ing to be, which ſeem to carry a contradiftion 
in the terms: if the latter, then were time and 


ſpace ſelf-exiſtencies, co- eternal with God him- - 
Vor. IV. B ſelf, 


18. 
1a, neceflary affiſtabrs in his work of creation, 
dy furniching 
have 
Which his order of fucceffion and courſes of 


1 Chap.1o. 


room without which he could not 
ſpread forth his worlds, and ſcope without 


"Providence could not have taken effect. Yet 


g 


i is impoſſible to avoid, has been the fatal 
eddy drawing men into atheiſin : for becauſe = 
N Hr 


the exiſtence of ſpiric ; becauſe they could nor ap- 


bo of us doubts the reality of time and ſpace, 


or that God had the fountain of all created 
Being folely in hinifelf, without being beholden 
"to any thing external for making bis gracious 
E ˙ 1 


above reaſon, Which nevertheleſs we have ſeen 


not conceive a ' ſubRtance which 


prehend the manner of creation, they maintained 
the eternal ſelf exiſtency of matter: never con- 


Gdering that their dread of credulity drove them 


upon points more inadmiſfible than any they 


rejedted. For if we have any ſphere 1 


it muſt include the properties of bodies where- 


© with we are daily converfant : but our experi- 


ence of what 


may be done 


various affort- 


ments of them, will not ſuffer us to imagine | 


ceptive Being. We know that vaſt 
of motion are continually loſt 12 
pteſſure, which matter can never recruit, baving 


that any combination of them can form a 


per- 
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Chap. Things ahowe Reaſon. 19 
none other activity than what it derives from 
impulſe of things external : we know the action 
of al ſubſtances within our notice depends 
opon certain adequate cauſes, that their differ- 
ence of primary properties, their number or 

to the ſpace they float in, muſt have 
De drone then, therefore there 


Prongupce. contrary to it. 1 | 
But When we go to A 


canſes, we may expect before hand to find them 
above our reaſon : for of theſe we have no ex- 
perience nor other knowledge of their powers, 
than may be Fam e cf 
what their effects muſt x So 


require. 
that when any thing appears hard of conception, 
if we examine what there is fimilar within our 


experience to form a conception by, this will 
be the moſt likely method to diſcover whe- 
ther it be above or contrary to reaſon : for it is 
one thing to find nothing like what is propoſed 
in all our ſtores of experience, another to find 
them diſcordant to it; the one is only a 


nega- 
tive evidence, the other a poſitive, which pre- 
vails over the former in all courts of judica- 
ture. | 


B 2 I have 


2% mn e Reafin. Cg 10. 
I have ſuggeſted theſe conſiderations in order 


to recommend the examination of our facultics 


together with the grounds they have to proceed 
upon, before we go on to examine other ob- 
jets by them ; and prevail on men to make a 
difference between not how a 
thing can be, and underſtanding clearly that it 
cannot be, which I conceive would help greatly 


things inviſible. Not that I have any particu- 
lar end to ſerve by getting ſuch perſuaſion to pre- 
vail, for I have neither pretence nor defign to 
impoſe things hard of digeſtion : I have ad- 


'notions further than he can enter into the 

| ſons on which I preſent them. And I am fo 
far from intending to depart from this method, 
that it will be the principal aim of my future 
progreſs to apply what I have hitherto col- 
lected for explaining difficulties, and bringing 
down if poſſible ſome matters ordinarily eſteemed 
above reaſon to lie within its compaſs. | | 


CHAP. 


dreſſed all along to reaſon, endeavouring to 
make every thing as clear as the ſubjet would 
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dung with external proofs, nobody can — 
me to enter upon the authenticity of any parti 
cular miracle: no more falls within my pro- 
vince than to examine the credibility of mira- 
cles in general, and whether all proofs offered 
in ſupport of them ought to be rejected withour 
hearing, as an abſurdity fo abhorrent to reaſon, 
that no weight of evidence whatever can over- 
balance. I ſhall have no occaſion here to diſ- 
tinguiſh, as is frequently done and frequently 
diſregarded, between immediate acts of the Al- 
mighty and ſuper natural effects produced by 
ſubordinate pers, ſuppoſed to interfere in the 
operations of natural cauſes : becauie I do not 
tecollect any objections lying againſt the credi- 
bility of one, that do not lie equally againſt the 
other. For that of the divine dominion not 
ſuffering the creatures to interfere, is rather an 
argument of the external kind, than of the in- 
trinſic impoſſibility of their ſo doing. 

It has been faid that experience being the 
groundwork of all our knowledge, nothing 


| —— is not ſupported by 
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fe Miradles. Chap.r1, 
that : but let it be remembered that experience 
among its ſtores were once new ; therefore if 
ere 
ſent, we ſhould never have any experience at 
all. Or if ic be allowed from the necefity of 
the caſe, to receive pew acquiſitions until we 
have gotten # competent ſtock and no longer, 
when are. we to fix che time of having, gained 
this competent ſtock ? for children at ſeven 
years: old have ſome experience, and a man at 
ſinty may have diſcoveries offered him out of all 
the courſe of his former experience. Well, but 
we muſt not take Experience too ſtrictly, per- 
haps by Supporting may be meant Not-oppoſ- 
ing: ſo that I may receive information of new 
matters whereof my former experience is to- 
tally fGlent, but nothing that contradicts the 
teſtimony I have received from that. I ſhall 
not take pains 10 prove that properly ſpeaking, 
no new eveit contradicts experience, which de- 
poſes only concerning things paſt : that having 
been already done in a better manner than 1 can 
mepd by Mr Adams in his little treatiſe upon 
this article, though poſſibly ſomething of what 
1 ſhall offer may have ariſen from hints ſuggeſted 
there, But whether with ſirict propriety or no, 
certain it is we do talk of things contradicting 
experience z when we conceive it to have been 


o foll as to give us a thorough long of | 


Chap. r. ' Miracles. 23. 
the ſubyect in. queſtion, whatever ia offered con- 
cerning it that will not go-incide. with that, we 
term contrary to experience. 
Nevertheleſs experience itſelf will teſtify that 
ſuch cantrariety is not ſo invincible 2 dar, but 
that conviction can ſometimes force a way in 
ſpins of it. Equivocal generation was formerly 
the orthodox opinion founded on conſtant expe- 
rience, by which men knew it was the nature of 
Juſt and to breed vermin ; but now. 
univerſally exploded. It was hoklen to be againſt 
experience, that there. ſhould be -ſexes m 
vegetables, until obſervations upon the. farina 
of lillies, upon the duſt flying among the bloſ- 
ſors of mulberries, and the female date-tree be- 
coming barren after cutting down. the male, 
a a ads into vogue. A few 
youre gg; ths prongaton of animals without 
ſcxes would have been thought contradictory to 
experience i notwithſtanding which many have 
been ſince perſyaded of the fact by their own 
experiments, or other perſons accounts concern- 

ing the freſh- water palypus. = 
2. Such inſtances happening more than once 
or twice, might convince us that ex experience is 
not {o infallible a guide, as to juſtify our retuting 
information from any other N in truth 
it never makes ys thorgugh maſters of the fub- 
ect; we may, know, enough. for our. preſent 
uſes, but can never know there is not more to 
be learnt, befide what we have diſcovered. 
9 Oue 


24 Miracles. Chap.11. 
Our overweening conceit ſtands upon = hollow 
foundation, — __ 
fion that our idea of things 

| r 
not to their eſſence; we can only obſerve what 
effects they work upon our ſenſes or upon one 


another, and from thence deduce imperfefly 


the powers belonging to them and cauſes ope- 
rating upon them ; but can make no juſt deduc- 
tion, that there are not other powers and cauſes 
whoſe effects we have never yet experienced. 
Therefore as has been argued in the Chapter on 
Judgement, we have no fuch thing belonging 


to us as abſolute certainty : the notion of it 


| ſprings from vanity, as if it were beneath us to 
act or think upon lower grounds. But it has 


been ſhown in the ſame place, that although 


certainty was not made for man, yet man may 
do well enough without it: the ſtrongeſt aſſur - 
ghce we can get upon the beſt grounds of ex- 
perience is our proper guide, which we ſhall 
do right to follow, yet need not pay ſuch im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion, as to pronounce it impoſſible 
we can ever have juſt cauſe to lock afide upon 
ſome other abjeR. 

I will be ſaid all this has nothing to do with 
miracle, for ſhould we diſcover ſome new kind 
of operation unknown to the ſons of men, we 
ſhould ſtill believe it natural, owing to a latent 
Property always belonging to the bodies exenting 
it, though — obſerved. * Thoſe who 
| have 
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Chap. 14. Miracles. 2q9-- - 
have changed their opinion upon equiyoce] or 
univocal generation, upon the ſexes of bloſſoms, 

or upon the hatching of Polypus's, thought, 
we, ſuppoſe, they had found. ont 4 ſecret. in 
nature, and a force put upon her by ſuperior 


power producing an operation ſhe was not able 


to perform. Very well, but let us firſt examine 
what we are to underſtand by nature, for in 
ſome ſenſes perhaps we may find that to be a 
ſecret of nature which we vulgarly call fuperna- 


| tural. 1 do not know any body of whole perſon 


and features we have a more unſettled idea than 
that ſame dame Nature, we all think ourſelves 
extremely well acquainted with her : do but 
mention her name, and every body knows whom 
you ſpeak of without aſking queſtions, and yet 
we are perpetually varying our idea. of her ſhape 
and fize : but it becomes profound ſpeculatiſts, 
who ſet up for reforming the reaſon of mankind, 
to know what they talk about before they 
deſcant upon it. 

| Let us obſerve to den then, that nature is 


ny TOE 11 


ſpeak our mother tongue naturally, but nobody 


learns Latin or dancing from nature, and cuſtom 
is ſaid to change our nature. Phyficians are 


called in to relieve us from obſtructions that 


nature cannot remove: farmers by cultivation 
make the ground yicld them crops that is would 


never 


a6 Miracles. Chap T. 
never have produced nararally : gardeners: by 
inceulution cauſe their trees to bear other than 
the natural fruits: and in general the term arti- 
ficial Rands-in contradiftiafiion to natural. In- 
gratitude, dronkenneſy, beſtiality, treaſon, ani- 
al. Yet I ſuppoſe in al theſe caſes, what is 
done more than nature can do, will bandly be 


che term Nature in a more or lefs extenſive ſeals 
to the occaſion whereon we apply it. 
3. The word Nature when ftanding alone 
eomembaly denotes the properties of bodies and 
courſe of operations among thers fallmg under 
out notice; the fevera} ſpecies of animals, 
plants, foffils, and ſe forth, their produdtion, 
their powers and qualities affecting 
one another : all which I take to be the objects 
or natural philoſophy, and who- 
could underſtand them all compleatly, 
711 1 
ledge of nature. Yer this idea of it will not 
fully ſuffice to carry us through our preſent 
queſtion, which exrends to a larger compaſs : 
the knowledge, the ſentiments, the powers and 
actions of man, together with ethics, politics, 
mechanics, manufactures, commerce, and 
other arts and ſciences dependent thereon, all 
which the naturalift has nothing to do with, yet 
muſt all be added to his flock to make up that 
nature” whereof we may have experience, and 
beyond 


- coutited ſupernatural t which ſhews that we uſe 
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5 
— 


beyond whole experienced powers we ! 
pi Ry 1 


— edits -<6we fees 
the whole of nature ftjlt ? before we cas 
ſecure in confidence of having gotten all o 
materials together, we ſhalt have-rhis prelins 
to conteſt. For there are thoſe: who think 
that from the view of this nature; they can 


diſcover another beyond, whereof this is only 2 


part, and the rules whereby it is governed, 
only municipal k of a ſingle province within 
a boundleſs empire: and chat there js a univerſal 
nature having general laws ſuperior to the ma- 
nicipal, connecting all particular ſyſtems i one 
vernor. Now let oor of this ſab- 
lunary globe and the tranſactions upon it be ever 
ſo compleat, what can we know by concern- 
ing the general poly, or how far that may, or 
may not over-rule- the particular ons. T 
here ? 

But you ſoopoſe the muniched laws are” fo 
provided as to make a part of the general, and 
therefore they will not be broken in upon, nor 
moſt we expect to fee things conducted other» 
wiſe than by them until tranſported! into forme 
other province, where there is another ſyſtem 
prevailing Why, fs I ſuppoſe” too, becauſe. 1 
never yet ſaw an akeration made in them, and 
{hall continue to ſuppoſe until I ſee cogent reaſon 

| to 


as. A. Chap. 17. 
to ſappaſe otherwiſe, and I think I have ſhewn 
myſelf throughout the courſe of this work, as 


enough to render all evidence whatever to the 
contrary invalid, or make it abſolutely incredi- 
ble that foch ſhould be produced. 

For let us conſider how far our experience 
depoſes : that there are ſuch powers of nature 
r 
nme to all beyond it is 
totally filent : EONS Dy ns 
CO broke, wh powers or views they 
may have or cannot have, what inducements or 
reſtraints with reſpect to their interfering in ſab- 
lunary ' affairs. "Therefore to argue in Mr 
Adams's way, evidence offered to prpye an in- 
terpoſition either of the divine power or inviſible 


creatures, does not contradict experience, be- 


cauſe it depoſes to a point whereon that depoſes 
nothing. All that experience informs us of re- 
lative to the caſe is, the capacity of ſubſtances 
within our notice to receive poſitions and ſtations 
by foreign operation upon them ; _— 
both evidences agree in their teſtimony, 
. 
in ſubſtances, or put them into a poſition we 
* 
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| wat corpareal, 
N or 3 
vatal union: however 22 1 
—— we vow — and 
A have. no reaſon ce 
— becauſe vt ſee. the. = 
— mare and more co, corruption. 
— ng experience to aſſure us thete 
r 2 — 
1 25 
ing, is which don hom cath of 
0 life _ — 
Kared : and umi ſuch pay 


CR 
22 experience of natural 


»be incapacity. of 
other powers? If 
_—_— as 2 72 
permeating every thing, perempti e 
— — 
VE wine, — to liſe, 
elements into a vital machine, and —— 
rpg of his own component particles: 
to me ſo far from being contrary 
to 


reaſon, 


. 2 aW 4; 


ment. I have examined this matter carefully in 
te Chapter on Judgement and other places, and 


ches 1. Aurerier. 4 
reifon, ther it des not rife above reaſon : nor 
do 1 ſind a difficulty in comprehending it ſo 
Went. 'as in how I move my 
own limbs. | If 1 believe no ſuperior power 
does interfere to diſturb the courſes of viſible 


not follow from 'thence, that I never cu ſee 
reaſon: far there is a mavcrial difterance- be- 


tween finding no reaſon for a thing, and fadivg 
2 ſolid reaſon againſt it ; the one ſuſſices for me 
to withhold my uſſent, rhe other alone CR War - 


rant me t condemn it ac incredible. 

—ů— abs is-mcedfol- 40 add 
any thing in particeler' upon Nevelation, as- a 
diſtin& ſpeeies of miraculous operations : be- 
_ cauſe I apprehend it might, be eſſecteii by an 
arrangement of particles or change of madifica- 
tion in our mental organization, fimilar to thoſc 
made in bodies by the.others. Men commonly 
conceive their dormant ſtores of knowledge to 
be ſomething, they do not know what, whe- 
ther fubſipnce or modifacation, or component 
part, lying in the mind itſelf, and therefore not 
capable of loto- motion, or diverſity of arrange- 


found  reafon to 'conclude, that the mind or 


purely ſpiritual part receives nothing befdes 


perception nor can contain any thing it. does not 
actually perceive : that in all perception there 
muſt be two things employed, one to diſcern, 

| - 


nature, becauſe I ſee no reaſon for id, it des 


32 Mirocke. chap ri. 
the otlier to be the object diſcerned ; which 
odyect cannot be ſomething within the ſubſtance 


* of parts, forte blind and impercep- 
tive; producing no effect until touching the 
others notice. ; | 

Therefore the objects muſt be exhibiced by 
which ſomething I have termed the mental or- 


the preſents 

thought; or of ſpeech, 

of ſoung} produce the ſame effect. Our jadee- 
ments in the natural way proceed ordinarily from 
inſtruction, conviction, or experience, but 
ſometimes we find them ariſe from other cauſes : 


in dreams and delufions they are produced by 


neſs of defire will aſſure us of ſueceſs beyond 
all grounds of expectation, and terror magnifies 
dangers. Archbiſhop Tilletſon ſays, that many 
people have told a lie fo often until they be- 
lieved it to be true: and we may have known 
. perſons who remembered having given a key or 
a paper to ſomebody elſe, and immediately 


aſter 


of the mind itſelf, unleſs you will ſuppoſe her 


the various arfarigement or motion 
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ſomething elſe, which is capable of receiving 
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after found it it their own pockets: All S bich 
ſhews that judgement is not paſſed upon know- 
ledge in the mind itſelf, which we may pre- 
ſame would be immutable while depolited 
there, but upon repreſentations exhibited in 


changes ftom external and mechanical cauſes. 
And though we have no ground from expe- 
rience to think but theſe cauſes act naturally, 
yet ſinee we have not experience: of. univerfal 
nature, that does not hinder the operation of. 
other cauſes from producing different modifica- 
tions, which will exhibit correſpondent ſcenes 
of judgement for the mind to inſpect, and 
whatever the mind ſees there from time to time, 


excite in converſation : and by this means in- 
ſtruct him in knowledge he could not have at- 


8. It may be ſaid that all we have urged hi- 
therro' amounts to no more, than that there 
may be a power of making ſupernatural effects, 
but ſhews no probability that ſuch a power 
ever is excited, I do not defire it ſhould; I 
would have them ſtill remain 3 all I 
contend for is only a poſſibility : but things im- 
have ſdmetimes been known to come to 
paſs, thereſore improbability alone will not ſtop 
our ears' againſt all evidence offered to prove 
their reality. Nevertheleſs it may be denied 
Cs — 


rePUSRance | 
agent, how much ſoever they lie within his 
power to perform. A miſer has it in his power 
to make ducks and drakes of his guineas ; a no- 
bleman to hire himſelf out at harveſt as a com- 
mon laboarer ; a fond mother to ftrangle the 
child ſhe doats upon: yet we ſhall think theſe 
things impoſſible to be done by the perſons to 
whom we know it is eaſily poffible to do them; 
and this impoſlibility ſuffices to make the fact 
incredible. Now the character of infinite wiſ- 
like: character of aniverfal-benevelence and as 
boundleſs intelligence as created Being can 
- | poſſeſs, 
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aſeribed to the mundane Soul, will not 
leave it credible, that the original plan of crea- 
tion ſhould have been laid imperfett ſo as to 
heed occaſional eotte ctions, or without ſuch 
need that either wouli interpoſe to diſturb the 
order of nature in anv ſingle inftance, much lefs 


would employ their ſuperior power in hurtful, 


idle, or trifling operations. 
ene 


aſſumption, as the inference deduced from it: 
but do we know the original pl n ſo perſectiy 
28 to be aſſuted the lines of connection between 
the ſeveral ſyſtems comprized in it may never 
work an alteration in the laws of viſible nature 
or that ſome interpoſitions were not contained 
within the plan, and made effential parts of it. 
For why is it neceſſary that every ſupernatural 
operation muſt be a ſadden expedient to ſupply 
an unforeſeen deſect, and not a | 


for ſecond cauſes? Nobody can well doubt but 
God might have cauſed r 
ſpontaneouſſy, or houſes fit for our 
ous habitation to grow out of the ground like 
trees: yet he has ſo contrived his laws of na- 
ture hefe below, as to make the interpoſition 
*. = ArBeys this 
fublanary fyftern from falling defective. What 
then ſhoold hinder bot that he may have pur- 
poſely framed his laws of vifible nature incom- 


pleat without ſome ſupernatural interpoſitions 
e 2 to 
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40-fill up the reclining ſpaces in his plan of vai- 
verſal polity ? And whether theſe interpoſitions 
be made by immediate exertion of Omnipo- 
tence, or by miniſtry of the mundane Spirits, 


vulgarly called Angels, either upon expres 
command or upon diſcernment of the expedi- 


ence, is not material to our preſent purpoſe. 
| 6. Then for things pernicious, wanton, and 
to me incredible 


that any fach ſhould be the work of God or his 
ior order of creatures: but are we ſuch 
perfe& maſters of wiſdom and goodneſs, as al- 
ways to know affuredly what is, or is not in- 
confiftent therewith ? The conceit of this 
knowledge makes people think hardly of Rro- 
vidence for the few evils ſcattered about in na- 
ture, and has driven ſome to deny a Providence 
upon account of the many errors and waſtes, 
dents, obſervable - every where, in which they 
can ſee no uſe nor deſign. But we ſee not the 
half of nature nor of the conſequences reſulting 
from events paſſing within our view, fo there 
may be good fruits produced by things that 
yield nothing but evil fo far as we can diſcern, 
and important uſes in what appears to us unpro- 
fi:able and ſrivolous: nor is it unlikely that the 
wiſdom of God thould ſeem fooliſhneſs to men, 
or the follies of men be turned by him to ferve 
wiſe and excellent purpoſes. Perſons follow- 
ing different proſeſſions and ſciences are no 
| competent 
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actions of creatures of different natures, or ſay 
with confidence what is becoming or important 
for them to do, and what unworthy their atten- 


tion. 


Some have amuſed end dens in a: n 


hour with imagining what ideas the brute crea- 


tures muſt entertain of our tranſactions, ſup- 
poſing them endued with underſtanding and re- 
flectĩon like ours. It is certain that no under- 
ſtanding can proceed further than what it may 
ſtrike out from the materials it has to work 
upon, all beyond muſt appear wilderneſs and 
amazement : therefore the animals having little 
intercourſe among us in our affairs, nor means 
of information by ſpeech, would have no con- 
ception of our politics, commerce, mechanics, 
mathematics, rhetoric, ſaſhjon, and other me- 
thods of employing our time, but our proceed- 
ings muſt appear fer the moſt: part ſtrange and 
unaccountable. I have heard a ſtory of tome 
very valuable jewel or piece of plate in a houſe 
having been loſt in ſuch manner as to make it 
certain ſome of the family had taken it, but no 
ſuſpicion could be faſtened upon any particular 
perton, for they all denied having any know 
ledge of the matter. The vicar was called in 

' ® to 
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to xieitine them, dur being able to get nothing 
owt by his interrogatories, be engaged to dife 
cover the thief by art magie: for he had a cock 


3 


the r6uch of a light fingered perſon in the dark; 
ſo he fetched the cock tied down dpa neſt of 
Hay in a baſket, which was placed at the fur- 
ther end of a darkened room : the ſervants were 
ordered to go in one by one and ſtroke the back 
of che cock, who upon feeling the delinquent 
would inftantly'crow. They went in each of 
chem alone and returned, but fill the cock did 
he faid he never knew the cock fail before, and 


farely they had not all roached him. Yes, in- 


the palms of all except 6ne were found as black 
as the chimney ſtock, for he had beſmeared t he 
cock's back with greaſe and lamp black, of 
which thoſe who were conſcious of their inno- 


| not knowing what tricks your learned men 

may play, thooght ic ſafeſt not to venture, 

eſpecially as his word muſt be taken, there be- 
w 


4 itneſſes in the roms wh him to fee 
he behaved. hy 


Now 


— — 
our bills or ſpoil our ſtomachs fo that wo can- 
not cat, —— —— 
himſelf. 
To teturn r ibis far 
from incredible, that out ſentunents and tranſ—- 
actions ate of ſome. uſes to inyiſible orders of 
Beings, but What thaſe uſes are or hau teſule- 
ing, we have no fort of means to inveſtigate t 
the: efore it is impotſhble for us to know what 
thoughts or actions of outs might n be ſer vice- 
able to them, which yer woesld uo follow 11 
* ordinary courſe of natu. cauſes. We 
8 4 know 


eidwred” for the beſt, we may pteſume there is 
ſbinep6cd vic of their ſo abounding : why then 
may not the fame: 'apprehenfions and ſtate of 
mind: be excited by real 'appearances, as are now 
_ effeGied by 'deluficn ?- Thus much we may 
allow. that many à man bas been perſuaded of 
a Sperior power by means of his imagination, 
whiaſe underſtanding: was too dull, too ſuper- 


heal, or 00 little exerciſed, ever to have been 


.preffions behind, yet 
————ů——— ů — 
Ne cen in the common tales of witches, fairies, 
and apparitions: though they carry fo ſtrong an 
improbability as not to be overcome by any evi- 
dence I have yet met with in ſupport of them. 
But 1 do not think ſo: highly of my judgement 
a5 to take its decifions' for mathematical de- 
monſtration, or imagine any improbabilities diſ- 
cerned by it abſolutely invincible : a moral «ſ- 
ſorance to the exclufion of all doubt in the 
higheſt pitch | can expect to reach, but I have 
ſometimes found reaſon for doubting upon 
—— ́87 n 
7. Wih regard to he ſpeculative credibility 
of incerpofition, I have obſerved on the Chap- 
* that the conſtitution of all 
1 þ crea:ed 


on its courſe for ever wirhoi needing the ur-. 
ther tocch of bis bund. e dependence” und 
thought of him mult have been utterly" loſt 
from among them. For be would have been 
deemed to have delivered them over to the 
eſtabliſhment of ſecond chuſes; with which alone 
things had a befaning,' or from what powet 
derived, would have remained a matter of mere 
cutiolity. And within the ſphere of our expe- 
rience we ſte whar efficacy the opinion of divine 
nerpoſitions has ts preſerye a ſenſe of God 
upon the mind. It can hardly be denied, that 
much more than half the Religion of mankind 
tally eradicate, you would leave very lictle no- 
tion of him remaining in the world. Men at 
beſt would proceed upon the principles laid 
down at the concluſion of my firſt Volume, of 
conſulting the good of others ſo far as their own 
temporal intereſts were concerned: and it muſt 
be great luck to prevail on em to pradtile fo 
moch goodne's as that. 7 = r 
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how exalted a nature ſqever, can produce 
new ſubſtance out of non-entity, or be 
as a miniſter in the operation. The 1 2 
higheſt powers of nature can do no more than 
form compounds of the materials under their 
command; which materials, if corporeal, can 
EN deſti- 
all jon ntary motion, 
. Pr particle of ſpiritual ſubſtance be 
ſtationed. therein, drawn from another fund 
where it had refided. before. . But to breathe 
ding the organized clay g'breath of life va where 
exiſting before, ſo as that the thatl 
become a living ſoul,. muſt be the work of no 
leſs than God himſelf. So. that miracles arc fo 
far from being incredible or even uncommon, 
that we We — continually worked, as often 
as 2 child is born, if not as often 8s a woman 
becomes. pregnant. 
$. Perhaps theſe daily creations will not be 
counted miraculous, becauſe happening daily, 
and nothing be admitted to bear that title, un- 
leſs what is rare and extraordinary: but whe- 
ther we give them the epithet or no, their eſ: 
ſeuce remains the ume, and there may be wiſ- 
dom and expedience in a meaſure taken upon 
particular occaſions, though it be not repeated 
perpetually. To reject every thing as incredi- 
— . 
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of it is much | the fame 
my children's nurſe, when 


themſelves ; for it is neither miraculous nor 
uncommon with us to miſtake the true grounds 
of out perſuaſions: and we find it now backed 
with another, namely, that the caſe of the 

_ miracles 


the latter co-operate 

ation to finiſh the work they muſt have 
Ken inaperſe®t: but that a wiſe Governor ſhould 
innovate upon the laws himſelf had provided, 
pealed, Mull remains incredible. 
10 this I ſhall anſwer that all interpoſition | 


the injuncti 
joſtify the v 
man, let us 
penſions of 
fions: we 
times upon 
from the wiſdom either of the law or the legiſ- 


1 


= yet if the people in ſoine diſtant corner, 
ſeeing nothing bigher than conſtables and juſtices 
amang them, ſhould grow refractory, as think- 
lug thoſe officers added upon their own authority, 
would. it not be mare than credible, that the 
prince ſhould manifeſt bimſclf by ſome 6gna) 
interpoſicion of power, to convince the muti- 

neers of his dominion. 
| Then if we take the whole ſeries of ĩnterpoſi- 


them, ſor it does not een 
have aſſumed of a neutral, to determine any 


examination : all I intended was to aſſert that in 
themſelves, diveſted of their external proofs, 
they are not eaſy to be credited. So that ſup- 
poſing I had never heard of any ſuch thing till 

this 


perhaps on firſt hearing 1 might deem them ſo, ) 
yet requiring very weighty 6 
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by relation and traditionary proof, and this we 
muſt weight in the like manner as we do other 
things whereof we have not the direct teſtimony 
of our ſenſes. 

We cannot penetrate into the conſtitution of 
nature nor eſſence of things, we can only ob- 
ſerve how they conſtantly operate in thoſe in- 
ſtances where with we have familiar acquaint- 
ance, and what are the ordinary courſes of 
Providence : which affords a juſt preſumption» 
that nothing will fall out otherwiſe than we 
have and whatever relation varies 
therefrom muſt conſequently be improbable 
the improbabili:y rifing in proportion to the 
width of the variance. What has been may 
be, is a common faying, and a very juſt one: 
to which we may add, what has conſtantly 
happened in one manner may be preſumed will 
always happen in the fame, as being occaſioned 
by certain cauſes which cannot operate other- 
wiſe. Therefore the operations of nature, fo 
far as we have intimate acquaintance among 
them, raiſe a juſt expectation that they will al- 
ways continue the ſame courſe, together wich 
a perſuaſion, that they ever have done fo from 
their beginning to work : and every relation of 
a ſupernatural event, being contrary to this per- 
ſuakon, or as commonly expteſſed contradicting 
experience, is highly improbable in itſelf, not 
to be credited without the ſtrongeſt evidence to 
juſtify our aſſent. | 

Vox. IV. D ; 10. To 
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10. To aſcertain what evidence ſuffices to 
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overcome this improbability might be impoſh- 
ble, for certainty was not made for man, nor 
have we any one channel of knowledge to be 
depended upon as infallible : we can only col- 
le& our proofs on all fides, weighing and com- 
paring them together carefully, and then every 
man muſt uſe his beſt judgement to determine 
upon the whole view of particulars. Undoubt- 
edly the degree of improbabilicy ' deſerves its 
ſhare in the eſtimation: for nobody in his ſober 
ſenſes would not credit one fact upon much 
fighter evidence than he ſhould think neceſſary 
ro eſtabliſh the truth of another. Should a per- 
fon unknown tell me there were two men box- 


ing together in the next ſtreet, I might believe 
him, for ſuch things happen every now and 
then among porters and carmen : ſhould he add, 
that the combatants had the dreſs and 

of gentlemen, I thould think, to uſe the news- 
paper phraſe, the thing merited confirmation : 
but if the like were told of two perſons whom 
I knew to be men of grave deportment, good 
rank and character, there would need a hoit of 
witnefles to convince me of the fact. 

Therefore when we refle& on the juſt and 
natural weight of improbability, it ſeems rather 
too daring an enterprize of divines, when they 
undertake to prove their allegations, if we 
will only allow the facred writings ſo much 
credit 
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credit as we give to a common hiſtorian : for 1 
cannot help joining with Middleton, that if 
ſome of the accounts recorded there were found 
only in Sanconiathon's Phenician hiftory, no 
man of thought or learning would heed them, 
or at moſt regard them, otherwiſe than as. 
fabulous and allegorical, concealing a moral 
which nobody now could develop. But this 
does not hart their cauſe, for I ſuppoſe none of 
them will deny the authoricy of Moſes and 
Matthew to be ſomething better than that of 
Sanconiathon or Livy. 

On the other hand it is againſt nature that 


propagate error : they may frequently be led 
into it by delufion, or miflead others for de- 


figns of their own, but without ſome good 
ground of ſuſpicion that theſe cauſes interfered, 
our rule remains valid. Therefore whatever is 
generally received, or ſedulouſly inculcated by 
teachers of whom we have a good opinion, or 
ſtrongly believed by the party himſelf upon 
former conviction of his underftanding, though 
the motives be now forgotten, carries a juſt 
| preſumption of its being true, and any thing 
offered in contradiftion has its improbabiliry 
too, for which he may as reaſonably demand of 
the freethinker a good evidence ſufficient to 
overcome the improbability, as the latter 
may demand of him a good evidence fufficienc 
to overcome the improbability of ſupernatural 

D 2 operation; 


cenſoriouſneſs, and def 


took up ſtones to caſt at Jeſus, we are told he 
withdrew himſelf out of their fight ; this the 
commentators will have to have been done 
miraculouſly ; but ſurely any common man, 
baving a txoop of bis friends behind him might 
flip away among them without a ſupernatural 
power. For my part I think a backwardneſs to 
miracle more commendable, nor would I 
chooſe to conſtrue any thing ſuch, until I bad 
tried all poſſible ways iy account for it by na- 
tural caules. 

A propenſity to the miraculous draws on 
many pernicious and fatal conſequences : it leads 
in the high road to enthuſiaſm, ſpiritual pride, 


upon finding 
the uſual flood of illumination fall ſhort ; for in- 


digeſtion, failing of ſpirits, and badly lnformbey. 
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muſt not be natural: it gives narrow unworthy 
notions of the Deity, debafing his Majeſty, 
corrupting his Purity, and vitiating his Holi- 
neſs, ing him ſubject to unaccountable ſud- 
den turns of humour like men, ſoothed” with 
adoration and prone to take offence at triffes : it 
entirely rakes away the uſe of reaſon, for there 
is no reaſoning but only fancying upon the 
divine counſels : and prevents that inveſtigation 
of natural cauſes which might conduct rs 
the ſoundeſt and manlieſt conception of his 
Providence, and beft grounded admiration of 
his wiſdom in bringing his perpoſes to bear by 
a long complicated ſucceffion of variouſly work 
ing ſecond cauſes. Then if ſpread among the 
vulgar, it drives them headlony into ſuperſtition 
of all idle terrifying kinds, dreams, prognoſtics, 
judgements, faraliries, conjurarions, ſigns, vi- 
fions, apparitions, and ſuch like : ſo that they 
may be faid ſcarce to be converſant among 
mankind, but to live in a fairy world inhabited 
by phantoms, ſpectres, and hobgoblings. 
| Upon contemplation of theſe eyils we may 
find excuſe for the freethinker : for if, as may 
be concluded from the near refemblance of fea- 
tures between him and the bigot obſerved in 
Chap. VIII. he be of fo unhappy a temperay 
ment as that he muſt run jnto extremes, having 
none other option than either ro believe nothing 
or believe any thing, it were difficult to fay 
which of the two were the prudenter choice. 

D 3 And 
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And he ſeems ſenſible of his inßtmity, as one 
may gueſs by his drawing the ridicule where- 
with he continually pelts religion from the 
topics of vulgar ſuperſtition : as if he were con- 
ſcious, that with his clumſy fingers he could 
not take Religion without taking too all the 
cobwebs and trumpery that have clung about it 
in ſome dirty corner of the nurſery. | 

12. I have remarked juſt now two oppoſite im- 
probabilitics to be weighed againſt one another, 
that if avy thing being put out of its natural 
courſe, and that of ſober wiſe men giving credic 
to ſuch events without ſufficient foundation : be- 
ſides which there are many circumſtances atten- 
dant upon theſe two, deſerving a place in the 
ſcale, among which we may reckon the nature 
and tendencies of the event. If a man of 
honeſt judicious character but a little ſtraitened 
in preſent caſh, ſhould receive a ſtrong impreſ- 
fion in a dream, that his deceaſed friend had 
bid him look under a particular buſh ſtanding 
near the path he intended to go along the next 
day, where he ſhould find a purſe of money : 
though he had no faith in dreams, it is very 
likely he might have the curioſity to poke about 
a little under the buſh. If the direction had 
been to lay five guineas there, which on his re- 
turning again the day after he ſhould find grown 
to a hundred, he would hardly care to run the 
riſk : yet upon the advice being repeated four 
or five ſucceſſive nights with prefling entreaties 


and 
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and expoſtulations, he might be tempted to try 
the experiment. But if he were commanded to 
break open a neighbour's houſe for the money 
with an aſſurance of the deed being lawful and 
ſafe, I imagine he would require a better war- 
rant than twenty dreams, before he would pro- 
| ceedto execution. In like manner if other per- 
ſons had told him of having had ſuch dreams, 
and found them accompliſhed in all points 
upon following their directions, he would want 
different degrees of evidence to convince him of 
their relations reſpectively being true. 

Therefore where the facts reported are frivo- 


pon | 

we have not ſo perfe&t knowledge of what 
is agreeable to wiſdom and goodneſs as to ren- 
der every thing appearing fooliſhneſs and evil in- 
credible, yet we muſt and ought to give their 
due weight to the judgements of our under- 
derſtanding, that ſalutary guide given us from 
God far our general direction. Where the facts 
are indifferent and innocent, leſs urgent proofs 
will do. Where they appear important, condu- 
cive to ſame gracious purpoſe, well ſuĩting with 
the dignity and character of the performer, a 
fingle witneſs of good repute, depoſing upon his 
own knowledge, might ſuffice to gather our 
credit. 


3 For 
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=. 
For this reaſon I apprehend it very material to 
take the internal evidence of a Religion into ac- 


count in judging of the external : for where a 
ſyſtem of doctrine eſteemed highly beneficial 
. as tending to work an advantage- 
ous change in their ſentiments and manners, is 
ſuggeſted to have been introduced by a ſeries of 
ſapernatural interpofitions, their improbability 
almoſt vaniſhes before hearing the particular 
teſtimonies alledged in ſupport of them. And 
one may obſerve, that the external evidences, by 
the accounts tranſmitted of them, ſeem to have 
been purpoſely given in ſach meaſure as to 
weigh down the balance, or not, according ta 
the degree of improbability remaining in the op- 
pofire ſcale. Therefore they do not fuffice for 


Religion in her depravations, which cannot 
ſtand their ground with their pretences to freſh 
ſu 


teſtimonies. 

So the Papiſts ſtill have miracles among 
them : and whoever will drudge through the 
journals of our Methodiſts, cannot help ſeeing 
they endeavour to perſuade the world of mira- 
culous Providences, and a divine interpoſition 
perpetually accompanying them, as well in 
their ſpiritual as common tranſactions: ſo you 
muſt needs venerate them as Apoſtles, not 
for the ſacredneſs of their doctrine, but becauſe 
the hand of God manifeſts itſelf fo fignally in 
their favour. But in proportion to the purity 
ald genuineneſs of a Religion taught, it ſtands 
in 
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nt 
in tefs need of additional teftimonies to caſt the 


balance on its fide. Therefore it is a circum- 
ſtance in favour of our divines, that they make 
no pretences to ilommations nor 
wonder- working but undertake to 
maintain their cauſe by the old ones remaining 
upon record. Nobody can well doubt the 
of God to have given more ſtriking evi- 
dences than he has done: and we may regard 
it as an inſtance of his wiſdom, that he has 
given them in ſuch juſt proportion as to take 
effect where they ought, and to fail where ic 
is beſt they ſhould fai}, that is, according as the 
Religion underſtood to be atteſted by them, is, 
or is not beneficial. 
Bur we wat: who: with wn that the eſſence 
of Religion hes in the ſentiments of the mind 
and difpoficions of the heart, not in any form of 
words or articles of belicf which. may raiſe very 
various and oppoſite a in different 
perſons, Now if we examine what idea the 
freethinker entertains of our eſtabliſhed Relt- 
gion, we ſhall find it a bundle of ſuperſtitions, 
abſardities, tyranny, and prieſtcraft, carrying 
ſuch an improbability of being the work of 
God, as perhaps noreaſonable man would think 
overcome by the evidences alledged : therefore 
it is a mercy to the unbeliever, that theſe evi- 
dences are not more glaring, becauſe they might 
miſlead him into a Religion be is much better 
without, 
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without, than if he received it in that di 
ſtate whereinto it has been caſt by his miſappre- 
henfion. 

13. Then the other improbability, of rela. 
tions being made or defended and gaining ground 
without ſufficient evidence, may likewiſe re- 
OO, Oo opp axis hg ex 
attend it. Intereſt may engage men to impoſe 
upon others, and the deſire of ingratiating with 
the powerful or the populace, raiſe defenders 
to an opinion they do not believe. Good policy 
will ſometimes ſuggeſt inventionsto keepan igno- 
rant people in order, who could not be brought 
to ſet the benefit of regularity and concord: and 
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of any common fact without leaving the leaſt 
ſhadow of dab, and this by perſons ＋ wp 
ſatisfied had no artifice nor intention to deceive 
me. And when this happens ro be the national 


humour, one may expect it ſhould. run * 
greater lengths than we can have 


this country of reaſon and ridicule, which for 
once may very properly join in alliance againſt | 
ſuch an enemy. 

But where fuch propenſity is ſeconded by re- 
ligious zeal, it is eaſy to imagine what wonders 
they may work by their united force, 
ing the ſenſes to give falſe evidence, falſifying 
the records of the memory, making men unde- 
. fignedly add circumſtances that never | 
to a real tranſaction, pick up ſtories from any 
body upon the ſlighteſt foundation, and report 
them again confidently as of their own know- 
ledge. For every miracle full evidenced would 
be an inconteſtible proof of the being and do- 
minion of a God, therefore all remiflneſs in be- 
lieving or defending it, is looked upon as the 
fin of Atheiſm : which produces a pofitiveneſs 
and eagerneſs of aſſertion that nothing can com- 
pare with, except party zeal. Now whoever 
would go through a full and fair examination 
of ſupernacural hiſtory, ought to take all theſe 
things into confideration, and give them each 
their juſt and proper weight i in determining his 
judgement. 


14. It 
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14 It is not my buſineſs to apply any of 
theſe circurnſtances, nor to poize their reſpettive 
weights in particular caſes, for this belongs 
rather to ecclefiaſtical hiſtory and knowledge of 


the world, than to philoſophy : ir would be 
carrying the ſhoemaker beyond his laſt, and en- 


one private man to have acted as pioneer, en- 
deavouring to level that intrenchment of abſolute 
incredibility wherewith the enemy uſed to keep 
them at a diſtance, fo that they may come di- 
reQly to a action: and to have reminded 
them of the ſeveral quarters in the adverſe camp, 
that they may take care to make the action 
general, . in the hurry of purſuĩt leave 
vacant ſpaces unoccupied, where the enemy 
rallying from time to time may renew the fight 


unexpectedly. 

For I would wiſh to have the faith of mankind 
compact and folid throughout : found not only 
in the articles believed, but in the foundations 
for believing. It is not unprecedented for men 
to build a real truth on hollow ground, in which 
caſe their faith is rather good fortune than good 
conduct, and will be apt to ſhake and totter 
grievouſly in the ſtorms of oppoſition, or bat- 
teries of ridicule. If I have any title to meddle 
with the merits of the cauſe, it muſt be in thar 
part reſpecting the internal evidence, which we 
. 


— 
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the determination, and probably does actually 
caſt the balance with moſt perſons: but Religion, 
as has been already remarked, does not confift 
fo much in a ſet of articles, as in the ſenſe im- 
preſſed by them upon the mind: fo that the 
fame outward form of may contain 
very different Religions, ſome frivolous, abſurd 
and wicked, others noble, rational and holy, 
ing as diverſly underſtood or 
in the mind of the hearer. Therefore what I 
am next going upon may be of ſome moment 
towards determining the judgement, which is 
to attempt explaining ſome of the orthodox 
tenets by the theory I have endeavoured to ſketch 
out in this work upon the principles of human 
reaſon, aiming to find out ſuch a ſenſe of them, 
without violence or wreſting, as may coincide 
or prove reconcileable therewith. By which 
whoever to come into my explanations 
will ſee what degree of improbability till re- 
mains for the divine to overcome by ſkilful ma- 
nagement of his weapons of external evidence. 
15. Before I quit this ſubject, it may not be 
amiſs to beſtow a little confideration upon the 
deſign of miracles, fo far as diſcoverable to our 
apprehenſion. The interpoſition of omnipo- 
tence in the formation of a world, and the daily 
creation of Souls for children, were made effen- 
tial parts in the original conſtitution of univerſal 
nature, without which the reſt of the divine 
plan would have remained imperfect, nor could 
have 
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have taken effeft. For without the former, 
neither this Earth we inhabit, nor the 
tions formed therein could have had a being, 
and without the latter the race of men could not 
upon earth: fo that thoſe may be 
ranked among the principal lines of the plan ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport and ſuſtain one another. But 
theſe how much ſoever eſteemed the immediate 
work of God, are not vulgarly ſtiled miracles : 
for if a hundred young fellows and a hundred 
girls of vigorous conſtitutions intermarry, it 
would be thought more a miracle if they did not 
produce a living child among them at the 
twelvemonth's end, than that they ſhould pro- 
duce many : whatare underſtood as 
miracles can ſcarcely be thought neceſſary to 
carry on the courſes of nature, or ſupply any 
defects in the proviſions made for them. We 
cannot well imagine a rod changed into a ſerpent, 
becauſe there were not ſerpents enow gene- 
rated in the natural way, nor water turned into 
wine to prevent interruption in the innocent 
jollities of a wedding: ſuch motives muſt appear 
of too little importance and dignity to give 
motion to the arm of omnipotence. 

Therefore we ſuppoſe none other intention 
of miracles than to work upon the minds of 
men : they were anciently called figns and won- 
ders, their very name by its Latin derivation 
implies a thing to be wondered at, as the Greek 
term Thauma does a thing to be ſtared at, and 

; . they 
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formed l We 
may know likewiſe upon the authority of Saint 
Paul, if not by our own underſtanding, that the 
cont of viſible nature would lead to 
the knowledge of God if duly attended to, but 
men in general were ſo immerſed among ſenſible 
objects, and the purſuit of their pleaſures and 
private intereſts, that they could never riſe to a 
competent degree of that knowledge : fo we 
may conclude the principal deſign of miracles 
was to ſupply the defect of clearneſs in their un- 
derftandings. There may be another uſe of 
them for giving credence to expreſs meſſengers 
ſent upon ſome particular errand, but this relates 
only occafionally to the perſons who were to 
receive the meſſage: ſo the general purpoſe of 
them remains none other than to impreſs a ſenſe 
of the being, the power, and dominion of God 
upon the hearts of mankind. 

Therefore miracles were moſt plentifully em- 
ployed in the earlieſt and ignorant ages, and 
have gradually decreaſed as men improved in 
obſervation and knowledge. The Angels con- 


ons: Ua and Thummim ſcarce beld = 
out the Jewiſh monarchy : prophecy ceaſed 
upon the coming of Chriſt, and ſome doctors 
hold all other ſupernatural powers died with the 
Apoſtles 3 
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Apoſtles : at leaſt I may fay, without offence in 
this land of freedom, there has been nothing of 
miracle, prophecy, or revelation for the laſt 
thouſand years, but we are left to the records of 
ancient days, and thoſe ſubject to many diſputa- 
of proceeding in the government of the moral 
world, we may gather that mankind in ſucceſ- 
five generations ſtands leſs and leſs in need of 
ſigus and wonders ; and what ſupernatural ope- 
ration may ftill be judged requiſite for us is dif- 
penſed by the ſecret imperceptible influences of 
the Comforter, promiſed to be our light and 
director. 

But we are not to expect he will operate in a 
viſible ſenſible manner, nor to look for him in 
wanſpocts, and extafies, and ſadden flaſhes of 
Mumination. We are told his office lies in 
teaching us all things, but extaſy and tranſport 
are not methods of teaching: he conveys in-. 
ſtruction to us through the channel of our own 
underſtanding, and what lights he vouchſafes to 
afford ſeem to us the diſcoveries of our own un- 
derſtanding. Wherefore it behoves us to make 
an honeſt, bumble, induſtrious uſe of this fa- 
culty, upon which we may depend with more 
aſſurance than our forefathers, fince we have 
the promiſe of fo powerful an aſſiſtant to make 
up for its natural infirmities : and perhaps when 
he ſhall have finiſhed his work, even the re- 
memnbrance of former miracles may be inno- 

cently 


ceive our ſpiritual food, reſerving their exter- 
nals for ſuch who could not otherwiſe be 
brought to that juſt and lively ſenſe of the 
pendence upon Providence, which are the 
r 
world, and that which is to come. 


CHAP. XII. 
Grace. 


LTHOUGH our Church acknowledges 
miracles to be ceaſed, nevertheleſs I take 
it to be one of her principal dactrines, that the 
Spirit of God, or more properly God the Hely 
Ghoſt, does till operate upon men, enabling 
them to diſcern: truths and: exert a vigour of 
mind in the performance of gaod works they 
could not have done by their natural powers. 
Nor is this a contradiction to the ceſſation 4 
miracles any mace than the doctrine of « 
_ becauſe ſuch affiſtance is ne- 
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— . EY but we have 
ſeen before, that miracle is underſtood of ſigns 
and wonders whoſe uſe is none other 
than to ſlrike upon the ſenſes; whereas this ſu- 
e e eee per- 
upon that account, and not as an evi- 
dence of any thing elſe, but itſelf requires other 
evidence to prove its reality. 
I have nothing to do with the proofs of there 


being ſuch a divine interpoſition ; 3 
mult be drawn from the ſacred Scriptures, and 


left to the management of divines : no more 
belongs to me than to examine what we are to 


underſtand when we hear them talk of the grace 


of God, and tell us that no 
done 


good thing can be 
| without it : for it would be too 
haſty to reje&, and of little ſervice to adopt, 
what they ſay, until we have gotten a compe- 
tent knowledge of the matter alledged. Now 
to gain a clearer conception, and avoid the per- 
plexities conſequent upon taking a ſubject too 
much in the groſs, let us confider ſeparately the 
effe&t produced in the mind at ſeaſons of grace, 
and what cauſes may be ſuppoſed to produce 
that effect. But theſe too merit a diſtinct en- 
quiry, yet are commonly blended - together 
under the ſame term : for we of a man 
having grace, which muſt denote the ſtate of 
his underſtanding and temper of his mind, or 
the degree of activity exerted, and of this being 
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owing 2 grace of Tad, which ml me 

to the act of the donor. | 
2. Nobody can miſs obſervir what varieties 
there are in the clearneſs of his faculties and. 
vigour of his ſpirits fitting him for any common 
buſineſs, pto ſeſſion, ſcience, or enterprize he 
can undertake, more at one time than another. 
Sometimes he finds himſelf taſteleſs, inactive 
and dull, he ſtrives and toils without making 
any progreſs, all is taſk and burden and blunder, 
nor can he do his work to ſatisfy himſelf : ano- 
ther while he ſees every thing at a glance, his 
ſcenes appear full, his objects diſtin and lively, 
he proceeds with eaſe and dexterity, his labour 
becomes an entertainment, he feels himſelf car- 
ried along by an impulſe almoſt whether he will 
or no. All this in times of ignorance and 
darkneſs was aſcribed to the heavenly powers: 
Apollo, or Hercules, or Mercury were inyoked , 

upon every important occaſion to lend their 
preſent aid according to the nature of the en- 
terpriz2 to be gone upon. And we till figura-. 
tively, though not ſuperſtitioully, ſpeak of in- 
ſpirations almoſt as currently as the Ancients : 
the hero is inſpired with ardor in battle, the po- 
litician with ſchemes of public wility, the 
orator with eloquence, and the poet with en- 
thufiaſm ; nor do we want to. be taught the ex- 
pedience of Horace's/ precept; Thou ſhalt do 
and ſay nothing agaiaſt the good will of Minerva. | 
8 | * 


Grace. Chap 12. 

Thi particular aptitude for the work in hand 
we may reckon the genus, whereof grace, con- 
fidered" as an effect, is the ſpecies. We may 
ſormetimes find out underſtandings clear to diſcern 
the ſubjedts of divinity, to look forward into 
fatucity, perceiving things there with the lively 
colours of preſent objects. having an unconfuſed 
incompleat conception of Goodneſs, of 
ry, of univerſal Providence, - rejoicing in its 
— fatisfied with irs proceedings, earneſt 


murmur, to deſpond, to doubt of the divine 
or think it of Hictle avail to ourſel ves: 
whenever this happens, we may look upon 
Thus the reality of the fact is certain beyond 
all denial : continual experience teſtifies, that 
there are fuch variations as above mentioned in 
the ſtate of our underftanding and alertneſs of 
our activity, which if any body ſhall chooſe to 
_ expreſs by ſome other term than grace, this 
niakes no alteration in the caſe; for names 
cannot alter the nature of things, but they will 


23 1. 
rank 


Chap. 1. Grace. 69 
rank them under. Therefore che eſſects meant 
by thoſe who employ the word grace, and its 
efficacy, cannot be controverted ; nor that we 
ſhall proceed to very little purpoſe in any exer- 
ciſes of Religion or moralicy, when we have it 
not in ſore meaſure upon us: ſo it remains 
enquire what af th caſes to which this of 


reaſon to hinder, but that it may ſpring fr 
r rob. 
kind taken notice of above : for we have the 


| pon 

the functions of our profeſſion, our inveſtigs- 
tions of ſcience, and even our amuſements : 
the enthuſiaſm of the poet differs nothing from 
the pious ardor of the faint in eſſence and qua- 
lity, though it does greatly in value and im- 
portance. Yet thole are never now aſcribed to 
divine | but deemed to proceed 
from the preſent ſtate of the brain, condition of 
the bodily humours, external 
converſe with perſons of fimilar turn, light of 
inviting examples, or other natural cauſes. Ne- 
vertheleſs the greater importance of religious in- 
ſpiration above all others makes a very confide- 
rable difference, and juſtifies us in aſeribing it, 


though remotely through a long 4 


chain of gl 
cauſes, to the act and purpoſe of God as a pro- 
vidential event. For we have ſeen in Chap. VI. 

= that 


ineſtimable favour the word 
the receiver, 
ing Ave frm =. Lain tm e 


wants 
our almighty oy 3 
Ws 3 Bar hgh {kill to compleat * 
poles, — confer all his fa vou * 
1 polition of ſecond cauſes 2 
2 ons fo as that both _ 3 
444 moral world run on its worn * 
2 . net: wing the 
1 . his hand, yet m_ 
ur Abo ſeen in the — 3 
A oi inconfiſtent wit bo 
924 ridutes in ſuppoſing Tray in 
= eh room in the plan for 1 * 
have ſuch times as he judged proper: A. 
2 of gtace by fu 25 — 
e weight of i D 
S 
pe com 8 give us no _ 
yo to divines to cre 0 
"So che 50 be a fi tore in ſupport « "> 
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Chap. 12. . Grace. 71 
allegation as of a credible point to which reaſon 
has no 

We may remember forther as was remarked 
in the ſame Chapter, it is reaſonable to think 
to the condition and occaſions of his Fe 
creatures, making the natural, the moral, and 
the ſupernatural ſyſtems, harmonize and mutu- 
ally correſpond with one another: therefore the 
generality of mankind being ſo circumſtanced as 
'that the thought of his dominion and ſuperin- 
tending Providence might be loſt without an 


If the divines think this argument of any 
weight they are heartily welcome to ir ; the 
point jt tends to confirm being of ſo great con- 
tequence that a prudent man would be glad to 
give any helps which may be of ſervice. What 
. ety he can himſelf apprehend the moral 
world adminiſtred by a long complicated tifſue 
of natural cauſes, reaching BAIN the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of nature, be muſt be ſenſible that 
many cannot follow him in this thought : bur ic 
is of the utmoſt moment that they ſhould have 
a liyely ſenſe of a Providence preſiding over 
their thoughts and actions, eſpecially thoſe re- 
lating to their ſpiritual concerns. Therefore the 
grand important point to inculcate is this, that 
grace comes from God, the manner how ir 

E 4 comes 


Grace. Chap. va. 

za rather matter of (| unleſs ſo 
_ Pe then let 
le 
he can leſt if you diſturb bim in 
this circumſtance, he ſhould not believe it to 


come from God ar all. 

4- Yet as the beſt things corrupted become 
hs work, and the moſt ſalutary opinion may, 
by a little perverſion or extravagance, turn into 
a poiſonous notion; therefore it is of moſt dan- 
d. Gin for a man to perſuade himſelf 


divine inter poſition actually 
eee There are thoſe who 


faricy tbemſelves too cunning for the Spirit of 
God, he means to give his influences ſecretly, 
but they can find him out; they can fee the 
flaſhes of illumination and feel the floods of in- 
ſpiration poured upon them immediately from 
the divine hand, they can give an exact hiſtory 
of all his motions from the very day and hour 
when he firft touched their hearts, converting 
them from obdurate finners into the children of 
heaven. It were ſcarce credible, had we not 
examples among our cotemporaries, to what 
wild lengths of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm 
thefe fancies will carry men: debaſing the Ma- 
jeſty of God, creating ſpiritual pride, and a ſu- 
perlative contempt of their fellow - creatures. 
For though we know God is omnipreſent, | 
alike powerful every where, and wants not 
hargenels of intelligence to act! in any one parti- 
cular 


Chap. 12. Graee. 
cular place without diſregarding all athers, yet 
ire wy pai ny gt 
a if we conceive him familiarly pre- | 


7 


„„ 
againſt the notion of che in 


— ve tage of heaven, becauſe the 
them about .re- 


_—— — of ſoils. and induſtry of man, 
ſupplying plenty of bread to be found in. cue 
2 — . 


mechanicil motions: has he then in his perſon 


to ex 


Grace, 


.- 8 
aunt do it himſcif?, Since then we cannot pte- 
dee limit the power nor wiſdom of the Spirit, 
and have found foch miſchief ſpring from an 


ra 
cemmible by the lenſes, it were much ſafer to 


benkion: I be believes the grace in 4 
AS. eee 
Spirit, Mill he may place a line of ſecond cauſes 
between the act of God and the effect he feels. | 
Dy practice in any ſcience or way of perform- 4 
ance we our faculties, fo as clearer 
to diſcern and readier to execuie new matters of * 
EF interwilſion ; 
manly ſhows itſelf compleat at ſome particular 
time : nar is it inconceivable that the divine | 
33 in the 

faculties, 


faruhing, aieing bes a Geesseg end Ude wit 
to be attained by natutul mearis, bet to . 
mant untit rhe occaficn offers for uſing th. 
There fore if any man muſt ſtare ſoine' pa 
cular imagination concerning: che matmer of 
the Spiric's working, which yet he might more 
prudently forbear, lat him ſfuppo it d 
by acting upon his dns in; bis fleep; or 'aC' 
ſame former time when he did not perceme i 
Thboſe who. have gone through a grammar: 
ſtriven and toiled for Everal hours to ger thai = 
taſk by heart, but to no perpoede, being unable. 
at bed time to repeat a fingle ſemvence right + 
ne vertheleſs awaking in the moming they have. 
oſten found it ready at their tongus v end, fo 
that they could ga through the hole currently 
without miſtake or heſitation. Now I do not 
offer this as an inſtance of ſapernaturab grace, 
far it would. be almoſt blaſphemy agaioſt the 
Holy Ghoſt to believe him in ſo 
trifling a ſervice as to help a ſchoalbay in ſay- 
ing his leſſon: I oaly mention it in order to in- 
troduce another caſe which may be thoughe - 
worthy his aſſiſtance. Suppoſe then 1 had an 
intimate friend whom I greatly loved and 
eſteemed, but who had fallen into forne; grofs 
and fatal erer on the fundamentals of Religion. * 
After many unſucceſsful] attempts to reclatex + 
him, I wiſh to introduce an able divine, whom 

I know 


2. Grose. 
.. am perſuaded 


did not, that the 
operating influence, caſt my 


or I rake ir like 
the Spirit does 
on] 


try, or no &ffeft will enſue; fo the cd halt 
and {o indeed it always is, but with the ſecret 
inf uence ſupplying their i ff bi ; n g 


does not 32 upon bor bodily powers, he nerer 
rene 
buman ſtrength, nar purges our optics to make 
us ſee objects in the dark: but confines his aid 
to helping ba in our ſpiricual concerns by ſup- 
plying us with grace. 

Now though I have bitherro applied the term 
Grace, confidered as an <ffet KINDS 
apprehenſion, and firength to perf 
Tt confi cars Tv 
guage, and to avoid. ſcuriy ariſing 
neediess, abſtraQtions, yet in firifineſs theſe 
things are hoe grace itſelf, but the fruits of it. 
For piety and goodneſs, though beſt evidenced 
Gd ants, © not cooſiſt in them: it is 
and habit of the mind, properly 
3 which makes a man good: and 
this he muſt have before he can pesform good 
Els Gooch be cooper kyow kcbim Gif wats 
out that proof. The grace is 8 t qua- 
ty abiding with him in his fleep, at his meals, 
his diverſions, at other times, when he has no 
opportunity of. exerciſing it. and prior to the 
pious thoughts and ain which firſt warrant 
us to pronounce it ſubfiſting. But this grace. 
was the effe& of his farmer endeavours to 2t- 
tain it, affiſted by the Spirit en · operating with 
him at the time of exexting them : which. en- 


deavours 


Grace. 8 


Chapaz 
deavours muſt be repeated, to acquire a habit» 


and fo frequently prove ineffeftual that he can 
never know they have ſucceeded, and conſe- 
quently can never know the Spirit has co-ope- 
rated, until, upon ſubſequent trial, he. diſco- 
Hence it appears from the nature of the thing, 
that the notion of diſcerning an immediate effu- 
ſion of the Spirit, _— the hinger of God 


unleſs what can be drawn from the written ora- 


cles and arguments urged upon them. After 
full conviction worked upon a man this way, 
that no good thing, efficacious to ſecure his 
ſpiritual intereſts; can be thought or done with- 
out ſupernatural affiſtance, then indeed he may 
have experimental knowledge of the Spirit's co- 
operating, and feel the power of God upon his 
heart: becauſe he may experience effects which 
he is already perſuaded could not have been 


7. Thoſe among . 


dinary illuminations and „ powers, 
Vox. IV. may 


82 Grace. Chap. 12. 
may be perceived extremely willing to have 
trines and practices: but they do not reflect, as 
indeed they feldom do any thing with reflection, 
that herein they change their very nature, bring- 
ing them to rank under the claſs of figns and 
wonders, that is, direct miracles, worked not 
ſo much for their immediate uſes, as for mani- 


feſtation of the divine power to ſuch as could not 


be made ſenſible of it any other way : whereas 
the aſſiſtance of the Comforter was promiſed for 
te neceſſary uſes of the receiver, nor can ſerve 
as a manifeſtation, becauſe not credited by che 


by-ftander unleſs convinced before, of the 


power of God working this way, upon Scripture 
authority. The fame — — teſtifies 


that the Spirit 
the apoſtles at book. — —j8 


ſeveral other occaſions: but this was for the 
introduction of a new Religion, fince when, 
fay our doftors, ſuch operations have totally 
ceaſed. 

When were miracles ever employed for re- 
moving the corruptions of Religion fince it has 
been an old one ? Are our modern innovations 
of greater importance than the Reformation ? 
Vet that work of God went on without figns 
and wonders, and fiill continues going on, if 
we may gather from the very recent diſband- 
ment of that body guard of Popery the Jeſuits. 


Our den reformers Claimed no miraculous. u- 


minations 


1 n 
—_—_ .. alk. cnet ad r 
Do „ CE * 


wary copefel: — 


the ſpurious ; may 


powers at the fame time, not commithoned 


fon to expect that deluſions will de intruded in 
their company: they: know very well who can 
upon occaſion transform himſelf into an angel of 
light, ſo that the upparent operations of the 
holy Spirit may be counterfeit ; for it is not un- 
likely that ſome Devil of perverſeneſs or vanity | 
may work ſuch wondets, as will if poſſible de- 
ceive even the ele. They ought not then to be 
over haſty and confident of their inward feel- 
ings, but take Saint Paul's advice to try every 
ſpirĩt before they truſt him ; and Rudy calmly 
the doftrine of rooches, that they may not be 
_ unpoſed upon do miſtake che cloven- foot, for 
the finger of God, | 
9. We may obſerve likewiſe, that ther ar 
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—— — fioky, 
or diſappoint him, us they pleaſed. But they 
moſt entertain a very unworthy opinion of him, 
as ſubject to human paſſions, to imagine they 
can ſtir up either fondneſs or vexation in him 


that the act of God may be fruſtrated, or ren- 
dered effectual by any thing of our doing. But 


neglect: and were acquired dy means of our 
own ufing, with the divine affiſtance co-ope- 


rating, not acting as a diſtin& agent, but add- 
ing energy to the powers we exert. Therefore 
it behoves us to ſtudy carefully what are the 
means of grace, and practiſe them fedulouſly, 
and we ſhall find they are ſuch as have a na- 
tural tendency to procure the temper . of 
mind we defire ; for the Spirit of God does 
no more than aſſiſt nature where ſhe falls de- 
ficient, it never counteracts nor controuls 

So then our bufinefs is to examine our na- 
ture, our wants and our powers, uſing our 


belt reaſon for applying the one to the other : 


y 3 "the 


— - 
_ 
r Y Fra —— 


r — id 
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- . — 
eee 
te oy 4 the choice, pagan 
— mg — . 
7 8 — 
take care to _— reaſon a cop: 
we can gather — wing cr ge, 
4 3 . * and — 
— — and if we 5 — 
| all theſe points, — 
both 
aflured 
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Trinity. 


ſerious ar- 
. 
Chriſtian 


1 8 r 


otherwiſe than by application of the 


means for procuring them ; truſting for 


pered with more than filial reverence, but clear 
of (laviſh fears, which would render all our 
powers uſeleſs. He that wrapped up his talent 
in a napkin, did it becauſe he was afraid: but 
the delivery of the talent is our proper call to 
the work that may be petformed with it, for 
we have no ground to expe an extraordinary 


call manifeſted ro our ſenſes upon any occaſion. 


Then let every man carefully furvey the talents 


entruſted with him, 4s likewife in what ſervice 


there appears 4 probability of fycceeding, be & 
to ever ſo ſmafl a degfet: and this is the taſk 
he is called upon to finith. 
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88 Trinity. Chap. 13. 
Men in general have firongly taken part on 
the ſide of orthodoxy or againſt ir, they never 
enter upon a controverted point without a pre- 
- contracted zeal either to maintain or overthrow 
it: this 1 have always induftriouſly avoided, 
| having never engaged in diſputes, and I hope 
given evidence of a neutrality or rather friend- 
| lineſs to both parties in the former courſe of 
theſe enquiries. I bave no temporal intereſts to 
ſerve, no honours to expect, no vanity to gra- 
tify by fighting on either fide : it is nothing to 
me whether the world be Chriſtian or philoſo- 
phic, further than as either may be really more 
_ conducive to preſent and future happineſs: I 
have already ſhown ſome practice in abſtruſe 
and knotty diſquifitions, and ſome exerciſe in 
which we ſeldom fee the fame perſon endea- 
vour to unite, thoſe who think the deepeſt 
taking little care to expreſs themſelves cleareſt. 
Upon this ſurvey of my ſmall ſtack, I ſeem to 
myſelf not totally unqualified for my preſent 
enterprize, wherein if 1 can proceed, with the 
natural means above-mentioned, I need not 
Rand in terror of that power whoſe difpleaſure 
is moſt to be dreaded, notwithſtanding the ſacred- 
nels of the ſubject. For I am ſure of finding, 
bim, and though I fail in the honeſt attempt, 
he will not be extreme to mark what is amiſs, 
but accept the will for the deed. 


Before 


——— ——— In 


Chap. 13. Trinity. u9 
Before the- jndgament nn ad men, ud eve 
ever forward to judge another's ſervant without 
confideriog that to his own maſter he ſtandeth 
or falleth, I have leſs expectation of an acquit- 
tal: the man of zealous piety regards all exami- 
nation of religious myſteries as 2 
as a touching the ark of God with unhallowed 
bands; the man of reaſon looks upon every 
mention of them, otherwiſe than in the light of 
as a certain mark of weakneſs. in the incellefs 
unable to throw off the impreſſions of the nurſe 
and the ſchoolmaſter. I have more reſpect for 
my fellow creatures than will ſuffer me to re- 
main indifferent of their eſtimation, or not to 
wiſh for their favourable opinion ; yet can bear 
the thought of hazarding their cenſure in proſe- 
cutjon of what to me carries the appearance of a 
duty. So ſhall go on my own way without 
trepidation, careful to offer nothing ſhocking 
either to Religion or reaſon, deſirous, not un- 
eaſily anxious, to ſtand approved in the eyes of 
of others fur the allowableneſs of my 
whatever. they may judge of the ſucceſs. 

But that they may not expect more than I 
have in my intention, I muſt remind them that, 
as in the articles hitherto touched upon, ſo in 
handling this, I ſhall not enter into the evidences 
of its truth and reality; for I do not 
it diſcoverable, or capable of being proved by 
the light of nature, nor does it become me 
to 


90 Trimty. Chap. 13. 
— the indurpretecids of dixts uididecd 
in ſupport of it: Tam only to ſeek for a rational 
conſtruction of the doctrine taught as orthodox 
in the Church, fo as to leave it a thing credible, 
bat not to be credited without ſore more po- 
- tive proof than that of reaſon having no re- 
pugnance it. Such credibility ſurely 
cinhot hurt the cauſe, for I — b 
Hobody now willitg to cry out with Tertullian 
and I believe betauſe it is impoſiible : 
ſo this argument drawn from the impoffibiliry 
ma very well be fpated without detrimem 
to my compatriots, who ſeern rather a little 


too inclined to make their want of comprehety- 
fa an irrefragable evidence agtinſt the truth 
of a fac. 


Bur there are myſteries in viſible nature, in 


the impulſes cauſing gravitation and coheſion, 
in the vital circulations, in volumary action car- 


ried on by inftruments which we perceive not 


what they be, nor where they lie, nor with 
what limbs they conne& : therefore there may 
well be myſteries in the divine nature. Never- 
theleſs I am for leaving 


as poſſible, and though I muſt not expect to 


comprehend every thing it may be proper for 
it ſeetns rather commendable 


me to admit, yet 
to comp as much as I can. 

2. Thete is no occafion to take pains in ſet- 
ting out the doctrine, we may refer to the three 
reeds appoicted to be read in our Churches: 


the 


as little myſterious 


Chap. 1. Trinity. 9% 
the grand objection commonly made to them is, 
that they impoſe upon as the belief of three. 
being one, which is contrary to the. cleateſt: | 
of our reaſon. For numbers are the 
moſt diſtin and ſteady of all our ideas 3 we 
know that a million and one is more than a mil- 
lion, nor find ourſelves liable to miſtake the one. 
number for the other: but our knowledge of all 
other things ſo nearly proportioned to one amo» 
ther is inaccurate and fluctuating, unleſs where. 
we can expreſs them by numbers. Therefore if. 
we may not truſt our ing in diſcern- 


muſt loſe all credit with us whatever, nor tan 
we truſt it to judge upon the arguments brought. 
in ſupport of this very article: for I am not 
more ſure that I read the creeds in my common 
prayer book, nor that I know what they  enjoin 
me to believe, than that one number is not 
another. —_— 
Now I ſhall not undertake to defend the 
point objected againſt, but moſt give it up as 
directly contrary to reaſon : the only queſtion is 
whether it is to be found in our creeds. Our 
divines, I dare anſwer, will none of them fay 
that number three is number one: Athatiafius 
affirms no ſuch thing, for he tells us exprefely 
that one God is not three Gods, nor are thice 
Per ſons one Perſon, and proneunces it & dannn 
ble hereſy to believe either. But this, ſay the 
objectors mends the matter very liule, for if 


Trinity. Chap 13. 
there be three Perſons each of whom is God, 
there muſt be three Gods, for you will not pre- 
tend them to be component parts making up a 
God among them : on the other hand if there 
be one only God, there can be but one Perſon 
whois God. So the difference is only in words, 


and the poſition, we are enjoined under ſuch 


one: but it is impoſſible for us to believe con- 
tradiftions, therefore inconſiſtent to admit any 
argument in proof of them, whether from au- 
thoriry or otherwiſe. | 

As to the i of deffoninn. conta- 
ditions, OY Xo and whether 
it would not puzzle the objeftors themſelves to 
ſhew, either that nobody ever believed the Tri- 
nity, or that all who did, have underſtood it in 


matters whereof their ideas were a little ob- 
ſcure and confuſed. 

perſons, apprehend bodies to have an attractive 
or repulſive quality inherent in them: yet what 
is more contrary to reaſon than that a body 
ſhould at in places where it is not, or that 
action in the abſtract ſhould go out from the 
agent to operate at immenſe diſtances, large as 
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that from the Sun to the Earth? It was but d 
other day = friend of mine was accuſed of utter 
ignorance in _phyfiology* for ' maintaining tnt, 
upon — of a ——_— joining in vital 


yet that the- many: . 
other parts are this individual ; nay more, that 
after loſing a leg or an arm, he ſtill: continues 
the fame individual ſubſtance he was 'before. 
— — mens — 

bettet than that 
number ten thouſand is namber one, and if 
you ſubſtract five hundred, the remaining nine 
thouknd fire buadred: is All the. . 


one? 

Keie ä 
the vulgar among us, I believe they will be 
do nat know of their being the former : ſo are 
not diſturbed by the contradiction, nor driven 
to the dilemna of either dividing; the ſubſtance, 


or confounding the perſons. They ſeem. to 
prehendiche fem china denies cacti 


united from the ſubſtance of his Father who re- 


mained behind at a diſtance in heaven: yet 


* 
* rr 
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le beg © didi God. | They apprehend him 


to the Father, — ——— under 
his direction; and this they conceive occaſion- 
ally according to what the other do@tines of 


Religion in their apprehenſion require : but as 
they do not much compare their ideas together, 
ſo neither do they perceive any difcordance 
among them, ſuch being habieuated to occur at 
times as are moſt ſerviceable for their preſent 
uſe. Therefore it is a very prudent and honeſt 
caution, to revere the myſtery without prying 
curiouſly into it, and ydu do them 2 real injury 
by putting them upon - compariſons of their 
ideas, unleſs their Chriſtianity be a miſchief to 
them, which le might be ſomewhat difficult to 
prove: for you muſt cither deprive them of the 
benefir received from that, or endanger their 
the unity of God, that grand fun- 
damenta? article both of revealed and natural 
Religion. 

| 2 os ahi erdicke deling: che 
foundation of ſpiritual tyranny, this is not 
thoſe who have erected ſchemes of tyranny did 
not find it ſufficient for their purpoſe, but were 
forced to bud upon additions of their own, 
.. HOY: the cuf- 


becauſe he cannot always know which to throw 
aide, each being ſupported by evidence that 
its oppoſition to the other will not warrant him 
to reject. Nevertheleſs one ſhould chooſe to 
harbour as few inconſiſtencies as poſſible, and 
there is none ſo likely way to eſcape them, 
where the aſſurance on both ſides is ſtrong, as 
by examining the terms employed in expreſſing 
them, in order to find out ſuch expolition as. 
x may 


Ty, ty. Chap. 13. 
Therefore the queſtion now before us depends 
upon the conſtruction of the expreſſions em- 


90 


one God, is the ſame as ſaying, that three Per- 


is are one Perſon, or three Gods one God; 


that ia, whether the words uſed in the firſt pro- 
IE ſtanding in the 


en the Godhead 
is dearly enough underſtood on both fides not to 
admit of a diſpute : ſo the only difficulty remains 
upon the word Perſon, which it is obvious 


muſt have fuch an idea affixed to it, as ſhall 


not include the idea of ſubſtance, for elſe we 
ſhall never eſcape the contradiftion of making 
number three to be number one. Perſonality, I 
believe, is univerſally aſcribed both by learned 
and fimple to ſome one individual ſubſtance, 


Chapters, that it denotes a particular ſubſtance, 
indivifible, not conſiſting of parts, nor commu- 
nicable to any other; for I can never be you, 


exiſt by your ſubſtance : ſo that every intelli- 


gent or perceptive ſubſtance, whether actually 
having perception or not, is a perſon, and every 


perſon a ſubſtance diſtinct from all others, and 


namely, whether ſaying that three Perſons are 


whether compound or fimple it is no matter 
here. I have endeavoured to ſhew in former 


how much ſoever I may be made like you, nor 


| 


face, for that three Perſons are one ſubſtance, 


coedented thing 


r 
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Mr Locke places perſonality in conſciouſneſs; 
which he conceives may be annexed to a ſyſtem 
of matter, from whence we may conclude him 
to conceive that it may paſs ſucceſſively from 
one ſyſtem to another; and fo indeed it actually 
muſt in the ſeveral ſtages of life, the material 
ſyſtem, as ſome believe, changing in us every 
ſeven years: but we can hardly ſuppoſe him 
ever to conceive it poſſible, that ſevera] con- 
ſciouſneſſes ſhould unite at the ſame time in any 
one ſyſtem or ſubſtance. So that upon all theſe 
the contradiction ſtill ſtares us in the 


comes out to bethe ſame as that number three 
is number one. 

But divines will aſk, who gave Mr Locke 
or you authority to ſettle our language for us? 
the term as ſeverally applied by you may be 
proper enough for your uſes : but is it an unpre- 

ing for the fame words to carry very 
different ſenſes in different ſciences ? Then let 
the ſhoemaker keep to his laſt, and leave the 
interpretation of ſcripture doctrines. to us, who 
have made it the buſineſs of our lives to un- 


derſtand them. Now I muſt acknowledge the 


reprehenſion juſt, for words being arbitrary 


_ figns may be affixed to any ſenſe for convenience 


fake, and often take a very different currency 
in ſucceeding generations from what they had 


— as perhaps will appear by and by to 
Vor. IV. G be 
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informed: incelligibly, «what it is they. are wo 
believe: at leaſt they will be beter farinfied if 
2 conftradion which may be dearly uner- 
dd can be given tothe. ward Perſon, con- 

4. The Greek-word for Perſon was Hyped- 
rakes, which being uſed by Plato in fpeaking of 
the Deiey, induced many of the ancim Chriſ- 
more readily decaaſe their zeat made them defi- 
rous of ſhewing that the Trinity was ſo rational 
a dofirine as to have been diſcovered by the 
heman reaforr of Plato. Cudworth wilt not 
allow him the diſcoverer, but to have learned ic 
from and that it had probably been 
ranght before by Orpheus: but when we reflect 
how apt Plato was to put things into the mouth 
even of his maſter Socrates which never were in 
his head, and how natural it is for cach new 
philoſopher to improve largely upon the hints 
afforded him by his predeceffors, we cannot de- 
pend upon the hypoſtatic doctrine being older 
than Plato himfelf. It would take up too much 
of my time, and perhaps might produce more 
perplexity than iHuftration, to hunt about for 
long quotations upon this matter: ſo 1 ſhall 


Chap. 13. 
ner of human apprehenſion in general to ater 
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100 


my account the clearer. 

When we learn ann n 
that a noun ſubſtantive is that which can ſtand 
by itſelf, whence we ate eaſily led to imagine 


tains ſomething fubſtantial, having an exiſtence 
independent of every thing elſe. Theſe ſubſtan- 
ces indeed which have: not a permanent applica- 
tion, muſt be excepted, but whatever we find 
convenient to. diſtingaiſh conſtantly by one ap- 
pellation, we account an exiſting ſubſtance ; 
being too apt to take our own ideas, and the 
names we expreſs them by, for real eſſences of 
things. Thus when a carpenter has prepared the 
ſhelves and other parts of a bookcaſe, if he ties 
them up in a bundle for convenience of car- 
riage, the bundle is no being different from 
what they were while ſcattered abcut his ſhop, 
becauſe he will unbind them again as ſoon as he 


them together properly with glue and nails, the 
bookcaſe begins to exiſt, and is eſteemed a new 


found in the disjointed materials. 

A ctoud is no diſtinct exiſtence, becauſe it 
will diſperſe again preſently; but if the ſame 
people be erected into a corporation, there is a 
new exiſtence ſuperadded, and they become a 
Perſon in 1 


many 


any thing we can expreſs by a ſubſtantive con- 


comes to your. houſe : but when he has faſtened 


thing, having, uſes and properties not to be 


| 
. 


6— — 
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ſcarce any of the original members living. 
there are folks who will battle with you tooth 


= 
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many other acts of 2 ſingle perſon: therefore 


we ſay the Bank did not exiſt before King Wil- 
| ham's reign, nor the South Sea' company before 
Queen Anne's, but they ftilt exiſt individually 


the ſame companies, although perhaps there are 
And 


and nail, that when the King incor porates fix 
hundred men into a regiment, there, is. a new 
being produced which was not exiſtent before, 
while the men were rambling at large about the 
country: and that this being would remain the 
lame, although by deaths, deſertions and ro- 
—_— every man in it were changed. | 

Since then we of this enlightened age are fo 


prone to take a noun ſubſtantive for a ſfub- 
tance, and place exiſtenoe in compoſition, in- 


corporation, and regimentaliy; ; no wonder if 
hearhen Plato, born almoſt in the infincy of 


philoſophy, ſhould miſtake his own ideas for 


real beings having a ſeparate exiſtence, inde- 
pendent on the objects from whence he drew 
them. Then fince all things diſcover and diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves to us by their forms and qua- 


hties, nor can we perceive or apprehend any 
thing totally diveſted of them, and Gnce forms 
and qualities may be expreſſed by nouns ſubſtan- 
tive, he conceived them to have a reality and 
exiſtence of their own, independent on the ſub- 
ject wherein they were found: for the round- 
nels in a piece of clay is a different thiag from 

G 3 the 


are by the -qualidies 'refiding in them, which 


'a notion that one thing might inexiſt within 
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the clay irſelf, and though there were no bodies 
in the world perfeatly round, as perhaps there 
are not, fill there would be ſuch u thing as 


roundneſ in the abſtract, of which . 


rently form an idea. 
But all particular objects became what they 


conftitare their eſſente ; and upon being trans- 
ferred to other objeQs, carry the eſſence along 
with them. Thus the piece of clay became 
round by the introduction of roundneſs into it, 
the merchants became a Bank and South Sea 


Company, and the fix. hundred Gyhring men a 
regiment, by having incorporeity and regamen- 
mlity introduced among them: and if all the 
particles of che .clay, proprietors of the compe- 
nies, or men of the regiment were exchanged 


ſucceſſively for others, the rotundity, incorpo- 
reity, and regimentulity, would be transferred 
to a new ſet of conftituents, which would have 
ones. Vet Plato having a clearer head than our 
medern philoſophers, could diftinguiſh qualizy 
from ſubſtance, and diſcern that quality cannot 


exiſt alone, but muſt refide either in ſome objet 


where we perceive it, or in the abſtractions of 
our own mind: and this it might do without 
confounding its particular exiſtence with that of 
the ſubject poſſeſfing it. For the ancients had 


another, till retaining irs exiſtence diſtin from 
| that: 


7 
| 
F 


| 
| 
4 


never be turned into one another by all the 
powers of nature or royal prerogative. 


64 5 . From 
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5. From hence be inferred, that qualities 
were u eternal, and uncreated, in- 
capable of lofing their efſence into whatever 
ſubjects they migrated, or of ſuffering diminu- 
tion upon being diſperſed into ever fo many: 
for there muſt have been ſuch a thing as round- 
neſs in the abſtract from everlaſting, it could not 
but be, and whether incxiſting in clay or mar- 
ble, in our memory or meditation, it can never 
change into ſquateneſs or gibboſity or whiteneſs, 
or ſofineſs, or any other quality, but muſt al- 
ways continue invariably itſelf; and loſes no- 
thing of its reality and exiſtence one ſubj 
by being communicated to millions beſide. | 
But here a queſtion will naturally occur, that 
Lace qualities have had an eternal duration, yet 
cannot exiſt alone without ſome ſubject wherein 
to inexiſt, where could they find fuch recepta- 
cle for their inexiſtence before there were any 
bodies to concrete with them, or intelligent 
creatures to receive them in the abſtrat? To 
this it was readily anſwered, that they exiſted 
in God, whoſe —_——_ ſubſtance might well 
afford them an eternal duration : for God is un- 
changeable, without beginning, in all his Attci- 
butis. having had nothing to learn from ever- 
laſting ; therefore every thing known or know- 
able muſt have been perfectly known to him 
from all eternity, and in his knowledge the 
things ſo known did from all eternity inexiſt. 
That theſe hes in the divine mind were the 


arche- 


; 
4 
| 


from whence all forms in bodies; 
and ideas in the human mind were| taken, in a 


niſhing — — whe 


it. 
u nes e een ne ia 
4 pain, uneaſineſs, ignorance, doubt,. error. 
inexiſtent in the minds of men, * 
Plato ſuppoſed them too imprefſions taken from 
archetypes exiſting eternally in the divine mind: 
perhaps he would have faid, they were only ne- 


gations of their oppoſite qualities: but let him 
e "wry IIIFOIR 


ſcheme, I am only a reporter. - 
To go B as we 


have but one underftanding{to contain all that 
multiplicity of ideas and abſtract eſſences inex- 


iſtent in it, ſo the divinerunderftinding is one, 
and the ſame througboam that inſiitude- - 
knowledge w hereto it extends: But untlerſt and 
ing alone can produce nothing withoat -fame> 
thing elſe ro employ it: for we fnd by» epe. 
rience that we can bring no work to perfeftidn 
meerly by underſtanding it, but there: muſtiche 
other cauſes to co-operite with the ideal, on the 
will reſt in empty fpeculation : and after all our 
refinements we can form none other concep- 


e 


little 
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. 222 — 
the binn 

— eblervieg whit we muſt 
have ameorive or difpoſitiva of mind to ſet our 
watlerſtzadiog at work, dad a volition or power 
ona & take effect, before we can execute 
what we know, aſcribed three fimilar pri 
ples to whe divine mature : the, Gr he called To 
Agazhon or Doodnefs, the ſecond Nous or Intel- 


mne, and the chin Plyche or Aftivity : and 


Cconcdving our kaowicdge of objects to be a vo- 
lamary act of the mind, ant 2 pative percep- 
tire to give it birth ; therefore Novus was gene 
raced by To Agathos, and from theſe co pro- 
nerd 1 — 
„ 

— 23> Gods — name for theſe 
three principles; Qugliry would nat do, becauſe 
the ideas and abſtiait eſſences inexifted in the 
avis and fon in wax, yrt they cannot inexiſt 
in:anc nachbar, for yellowneſs cannot be foft, 
var (quaveneſs yellow : nor could fubſtance be 
abr det, bor then they muſt have been compo- 
Went. parts of the To On ot divine ſubſtance, 
which would heave the unity of the 


__ Godhcad, becauſe ſubſtances cannot ineziſt in 


any thing. much leſs co-exiſt in the ſame fub- 
jot. Thenefoce he filed them Hypoſtaſes or 


Sub- 


within Thus rinity in Unity, 
here was a T | 
| — of three co eternal. — — 6 
wi inexiſting in the 
= — I do aot recommend 
one undivid — — 
= — - — the fame 
ä 
ik P — but I have 
— — — 
— , to be dun — 
— wh Onward ww 
2 — 
ws at all; for Ocon or Aion — 
A. for Eternal, which — — 
fours monde rp rm hypo 
— — — 5 — 
Tl i the he fans — 
— cars ra ogy ng cnt . 
— dend Wb 
6. Having had linle 
Greek, let us try what: can — 
Latin word Perſona: for we may preſume 
_ Latin fathers anderſtood the ſeuſe of their Ureck — 
poltalis might be properly cranſlued 'wirhour 
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doing any thing of the original uſed before in 
the Church. And we may with better reaſon 
enpect to find this word intelligible, becauſe 
wol a ſcripture tens but pitehed upon as ex- 


- preffive' of a ſeripiure doctrine: but when men 
change the terims wherein things have been de- 


' livered, and go to expreſs another's ſenſe in lan- 


_ ayagpe"of their own, it ig to be preſumed they 
ill employ terms familiar to the hearer, which 
might make that clear to his apprehenſion, they 
chad:Judged obſcure before: eſpecially if the 
word they uſe be found to have had a current 
1ſagnification, one can ſcarce imagine they would 
employ it in- any ether which muſt render it 
equivocal, when they were not pinned down to 
K CC 


Now Perſona figniied originally a vizard ufed 
by the Roman a ders upon the flige, it was 
-Sadde; hollow and big enough to contain the 
-whale.head of the- actor, and was ſhaped and 
coloured as near as could be gueſſed to imitate 
thi features and complexion of abe perſon he 


ſtom pictures od ſtatues of them extarit, you 
-rhightcimnmediately; know which of them you 
ern imagine ſtanding before you, as ſoon as 


 Theraffre- Perſona is the ſame as Character, a 
ar ans Perſon. in the Engliſh 


ſenſe 


20) 


Badu entered, before a word was. ſpoken. 
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ſenſe of the word, for Garrick is fill the ſame: 
perſon whether in the character of Lear, ar 
Richard : and though we. ſometimes fay, In the: 
perſon, this is only a contraction of the ſentence. 
which would run at length, in repreſenting the. 
perſon of Lear. For che very perſon of | Lear: 
cannot be introduced upon the ſtage, or if he. 
could be might chen ſpeak for himſelf without 
wanting any body to ſpeak for him: nor do the 
audience ever imagine Garrick to loſe his own 
perſonality, for then they would not applaud 
him for imitating ſo truly the geſtures, the 
countenance, the tenor of voice ſuitable to 
the character he repreſents, all which would 
flow naturally from the real perſon without any 
{kill or art to produce them. 
1 would gladly have forborn mingling thea- 
trical ideas among our meditations on ſo ſacred a 
ſubjeR, but it was not eaſy to avoid them in ex- 
plaining a term derived originally from the ſtage. 
Yet there is no neceflity the word ſhould al- 
ways Carry preciſely its firſt fignification ; we 
find the contrary in human tranſactions: a man 
may act in ſeveral characters yet without aſſum- 
ing thoſe that are counterfeit; if he be inveſted 
with authority, he may till bebave with fami- 
liariry and freedom among his friends in his pri- 
vate character, but always keep a diſtance and 
dignity when acting in his character of a ma- 
giſtrate, and may inſtruct his family or inti- 
mates with what decorum and forms of reſpect. 


ro 


vw Tui. 


ww appear 


a conſtable a difeccac perſoos in the execution 
of chair amboricy, and in their prvate dealings : 
the fame weatment which would be no offence 
_ againſt the one, is an indiclable mildemeance 
* Thurefare it wound be blaſphemy to imagine 
God countcrfetring the charafter of any other: 
if he afts in fevera}, he acts always in characters 
his ows, incommunicable to any crea- 
tare. IF have before found it convenient to ap- 
— 
ter of the fecond Volume bearing that title: 
wherein he i diftingaiſhed into the Creator and 
Governor of the univesſe, one producing ſub- 
ſtirming the nature of things, the other direct 
ing hs meaſures thereby fo as to produce all the 
good poſſible thereon : the one enacting hwy 
_ \which are bindiagupon the ether. J 

 F had nothing then in my thooghts relative 
to the ſubject in hand, but was led into the no- 
tien by the difficulties occurring from the min- 
tore of evi interſperſed in the world, upon 
which I imagined we might ſatisfy ourſelves the 
eaſſer by confidering him as two diſtinct perſons, 
two in conception only, but in realty one. I 
ſhalt not take this for a foundation to build upon, 
body may follow or not as he finds moſt conve- 


b n 
before him in the exerciſes of his 
office. Our laws confider a juſtice of peace or 


N — 
: ö a 


1 
„ 
ey 


— — — 
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nien for his own uſo: and /perbaps/ cantains 
nothing firailat to the Tuinity, or if i doas, the 
Governor maſt inclade all the three Peaſans, yet 
noe confounding them with: ones anather,. but 
without obſerving thei diiſtin ion. Neverthe- 
def having hit upon a diftinaQion of charafiers, 
1} began to think: it night ſerve. as « clue to lead 
me further thas I dun bad occaſion to go :- and 
having cxerciſed my thaughts that way, bas 
_— —_— — — 
> the fabjeft before ua, by 
3233 ——— their preſant 
1118 — 
ou to VIEW. - 
7. In the Chapecr of Providence I have 
ſhewn ic agreeable with our ideas of the Du 
to imagine that he might conte for all have 
given his work of unsern name ſo 2 
eonſtitutias as that it might have rum on its ap» 
further application of his power > on the other 
hand, chat it was not inconfiflens with thoſe 
ideas to. ſuppoſe him purpoſely to have framed 
his laws of nature in ſach a manner as to re- 
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 ftanding of what they ſay, than hitherto has 


and-:affimative' fides, I proceeded to examine 
whether | it might be determined by the con- 
no evidence of an interpofition later than 
this earth we - inhabit > fince when, ſo far 
as the eye of human reaſon can diſcern, all 
things both in the natural and moral world have 
tions of | bodies, and actions of free agents. 
evidence as can be produced of further interpo- 
fition, and it becomes-us to give the divines a 
fair hearing of ſuch evidence as they do pro- 


duce. It is not my buſineſs to examine the 


weight of their evidence: I have taken no 
more upon me than to attempt a clearer under- 


been commonly had, 8 
bend what it is we are to receive, or reject. 


They tell us that God created the mat- 
ter, arid gave the. form of this viſible nature 
we behold : thus much we knew before. But 
they tell us likewiſe, that he has i 
many times fince by miracles, prophecies, and 
revelations, that he united himſelf to one parti- 


cular man, fo as to become the ſame perſon. 


with him from his birth, that he frequently co: 


operates with our endeavours to diſcover truths, 


and perform good works we could not have 
done without ſuch aid, that theſe operations 
were 
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not jointly, but each having s Gin Mare of 
them : the union with manhood and all done 
in virtue of that union was the work of the Son, 
the affiſtance afforded occaſionally to men in 
ws the pecviace of the baby Splak, and 
all the reſt of the Father. 

By theſe diſtin manners of operation God 
appears to act in three characters, eaſily ſepara- 
ble from one another in our conception, but 


joining mutually in advancement of the ge- 
ſtrokes 


neral defign, and executing the principal ; 
in the plan reſpecting the moral 
world. The Father acted in the character of 
King or Governor, controuling the courſes of 
nature and actions of ſecond cauſes by imme- 
diate exertions of his power, and by his figns 
and wonders prepared the minds of men for 
reception of the benefits imparted from the 

other two. The Son acted in the character of 

a co- agent or partner, not controuling the men- : 
tal or bodily powers of Jeſus, but adding a 

force and vigour which could not have been 

_ furniſhed by natural cauſes: ſupplied what had 

been left deficient in the n 
and rendered mankind capable of reaping ad- 
vantage from the effuſions of the holy Spirit. 
This laſt acts in the character of a friend and 
monitor, not working with the power and 
_—_ a x 
with the mind of man, but imperceptibly 
Vox. IV. H throwing 


arne 
and man, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider them 
more particularly in another Chapter, to be en- 
titled on the Redemption: I need here only 
offer my idea of the union itſelf. Our com- 
mon notions of unity ſeem very confufed and 
variable : whatever collection hangs long toge- 
ther without being viſibly diſunited, or changed 
in its conſtituent parts, and all that time bears 
one name, we eſleem one thing. The whole 
of a man, blood, bones, ſkin, hair, 
to 
be one ſubſtance, one exiſtence: if he loſe a 
leg or an arm, if he grow fat till his girdle will 
not half come round bim, if he cut his hair, 
and pare his nails, and they grow again, if every 
particle in his body be changed by perſpiration 
and nouriſhment, ſtill it is the fame individual 
ſubſlance. But whoever will reflect ſteadily 
on the nature of ſubſtances muſt ſee, that they 
can never change into one another, however one 
may be ſubſtituted in the place of another, with- 
out perceiving it: nor can any two, how 
cloſcly ſoever placed, or in what manner ſoever 


joined together, become one, but muſt remain 
— diſtin, though we may not be able 


com 
nails, we ftile an individual, and apprehend 
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And the caſe is the ſame with ſubſtances of 


different natures; for a ſpirit can no more be- 


a , or body a ſpirit, nor both toge- 
2 individual ſubſtance, than two 
bodies can: therefore to ſay, that God was 
changed into man, or man into God, or chat 
both united made one perſon in the modern 
ſenſe of the word, is as flat a con- 
tradiftion as that number two is number one. 
So that we maſt not underſtand the hypo- 
ſtatic union of a conſubſtantiality, or numeri- 
cal identity between God and man; nor does 
the Church affirm any ſuch thing, but teaches 
us to look into ourſelves for an explanation of 
her meaning ; as the reaſonable ſoul and fleſh 
is one man, fo God and man is one Chriſt. 

Now let us conſider in what manner our 
ſoul and body is one, and we ſhall find it to be 
not by converſion of ſpirit into body, but by 
taking body into a participation of functions 
with ſpirit : not by confuſion of ſubſtance, but 
by unity of. perſon. For perſonality belongs 
in property to ſpirit alone: body has none of 
its own, but aſſumes a borrowed perſonality 
from the particular ſpirit whereto it is vitally 
united. If the fpirit of Euphorbus migrated 
into a cow, then into an eagle, and afterwards 
Fythagoras, fil ic was the ime perian in all.” 
migrations: and if the cow ſuffered for the 
* 
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9. As to the terms employed to expreſs the 
origin of the two Petrſonz from the Firſt, we 
maſt not expeR to learn any thing from them 
concerning the manner of their ring: for. Be- 
gotten cannot be underſtood in the fame ſenſe 
wherein we uſe it upon all other occafions, and 
Proceeding is too general a term to afford us 
any light. We all proceed from the Joins of 
Al the n 
ſources, diſeaſes proceed from intemperance, 
wars and diſturbances from the ſelfiſhneſs and 
vanity of mankind, the traveller to France pro- 
ceeds from Canterbury to Dover, the ſchoolboy 
proceeds from Latin to Greek. Beſides, Pro- 
ceeding is not a ſcripture term, and if Begotten 
had been applied to the Spirit who drew his 
origin from the other two Perfonz jointly, it 
might have raiſed as groſs ideas, as Biſhop La- 
vington has charged upon the Gnoftics. There- 
fore the Church found it neceffary to take a 
different term, and probably choſe one of vague 
and indeterminate fignification, to expreſs a 
matter whereof they could give no clear and ac- 
curate deſcription. 

The word Begotten we find often employed 
n Scripture, but even there ic is uſed figura- 
tively, not as expreflive of the Son's exiſtence, 
but belonging originally to the man Jeſus, 
whom Saint Luke proves to be the Son of God 
by deriving his genealogy from Adam, which 
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was the Son of God. In this ſenſe we are all 
ſo too; for though we cannot trace our genes, 
logy, there is no doubt of our being lincally de- 
ſcended from Adam which was the Son of God, 
But Jeſus was called by way of eminence the 
Son of God, and the Son of Man, as being the 
promiſed feed appointed by particular deſigna- 
tion of Providence to reftore the whole race 

of men from their fallen ſtate of perdicion. 
The Scripture abounds in figurative expreflions ] 
taken from the Aftatic pinguid ſtile, many of 
them very different from thoſe current among 
us, and. therefore appearing forced, harſh and 
enigmatical : nor perhaps has there. been a more 
plentiful ſource of error. and perplexity in Re- 
ligion than the interpretation of figures either 
by taking them literally, or expecting too cloſe 
bu ogra ge” yes 
ways be the fame in different caſes whereto 
they are applied. 

The. fame figure of begetting is applied va- 
rioully to both natures of Chriſt : ſometimes 
he is derived from God through the medium of 
Adam, ſometimes faid to be conceived by the 
virgin Mary of the Holy Ghoſt, ſometimes 
called the only begotten, and ſometimes the 
firſt born of every creature; which cannot be 
underſtood here of being our elder brother by | 
adoption, unleſs you will ſuppoſe every crea- 
0 , re without exception to rank among the | 
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adopted. | 
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adopted. For the purpoſe of the Scriptures 


was not to inſtruct men in metaphyſical fubtil- 
ties, but by proper application of the figures 
familiar among the Jewiſh populace, to fix 
their expectation of a deliverer and teacher upon 
the perſon of Chriſt, and thereby prepare them 
for a reverential and willing reception of his 
doctrines. 
Nevertheleſs fince the gap deſignedly left in 
the plan of Providence, making room for the 
lapſe of man and entrance of fin into the world, 
gave birth to the office of a Chriſt, which elſe 
could have had no functions to execute, there- 
fore it may be faid, even in modern propriety 
of language, that the ſecond Perſona was ge- 
nerated by the firſt. And fince the ſame cir- 
cumftance of the original defign, together with 
the benefits worked out for the race of men in 
general, gave occaſion to the aſſiſtance requiſite 
for bringing particular perſons within the reach 
of thoſe benefits ; therefore ir may be faid with 
like propriety, that the third Perſona proceeded 
from the other two. 

10 According to the diſtin&tions of Perſonæ 
and offices above laid down, we muſt aſcribe all 
miraculous works to the Father, ro whoſe ope- 
ration maſt be referred that illapſe of a bodily 
ſhape in the manner of a dove at Jordan, and 
the cloven tongues appearing at the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt ; which were ſent for ſigns and teſti- 
monies to the by-ſtanders rather than for imme- 
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diate. uſe of the perſons on whom they de- 
ſcended: for we can ſcarce imagine the ſecond 
Ferſona wanted any affiſtance to perform his 
office; nor is the office of the third any other 
than to confer grace, not to teach men lan- 
Suages. And though Saint Paul mentions vari- 
ous gifts of the Spirit, among which he reckons 
miracle and prophecy, yet if we will keep our 
thoughts diſtin and clear, we can attribute 
only the proper management of them to the 
Spirit, but the gifts 


long before the doctrine of 
the Trinity was revealed. 
So likewiſe we may ſuppoſe Chriſt worked 
miracles as Moſes and the prophets did, by the | 
power of the Father accompanying him, not ; 
imparted to him: for one can hardly imagine . 
a power given to a man to operate as a ſecond | 
cauſe in ſtopping the diurnal rotation of the | 
Earth, when Joſhua ſaid, Sun, ſtand thou ſtill 
upon Gibeon, and thou Moon in the valley of 
Ajalon; nor that the bodil 


| e glory of chem to 
the Father : he faid, My Father worketh and I 
4 work ; 
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| his own ſhare was no. more than, to, 

eee 
worked, and to call for them as pccafign, e- 
quired. The office of the Perſona reached only 
to the faculty of Volition, for we may ſee by 
the ſtruggles in what is called the laſt agony, 
the little fluctuations of coupfl juſt before being 
betrayed, and the laſt pathetic exclamation nn 
the croſs, that natural 1 
their ordinary eſſect upon the imagioatias 

Jeſus: ſo that we may conclude be had; the 
err hos meer 


to be conceived of the boly Ghoſt, to be led uy 
of the Spirit into the wilderneſs, to grow in 
grace and favour both with God and man. 


to caſt aut devils by the Spirit of the Father ; 
and the calumaiating that power in him ſeems 
to be called blaſpheming againſt the boly Ghoſt. 
The new birth is properly the work of the Spizit, 
and all ſupernatural application upon the hearts 
of particular perſons belongs peculiarly to his of- 
ice: yet it is faid of thoſe who love Chriſt, that 
the Father and he will come unto them and 
make their abode with them ; and our Church 
tells us, that upon receiving the — 
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more, than that Jeſus was the perſon of whom 


Logos ſignifies eicher a word ſpok 
eulty of reaſon, they conceived of the Word as 


- ſomething analogous to the Nous or ſecond 


Hypoſtaſ of Plato, and made the Perſona to 


whom 
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pedient to be taken. Upon this ſu i 

Ke 
word as an operating cauſe, that is, by com- 
munication of his plan and declaration of his 
Will to the Mundane Soul: as a man builds a 
houſe by his inſtructions and orders. given to 
the 
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the maſon and the carpenter. Yet even here 
the Word would not be an efficient, but an au- 
be eſteemed to act in his character of Father, 
the ſupreme omniſcient Monarch of the Uni- 
verſe, not as the Son in the character of an 
affociate united to ſome created mind, keeping 
the Will invariably in a conftant courſe of rec- 
titude. : 
12. The divine Attributes aſcribed by Atha- 
naſius to the Perſonæ muſt be underſtood of the 
Godhead ; for they were all the ſame almighty, 
eternal, uncreated Being acting in ſeveral ca- 
pacities: and it is remarkable he has ſaid no- 
thing of Omnipreſence and Omniſcience, which 
can hardly belong to them all in their diftin&@. 
perſonal character. The Son is deſcribed capa- 
ble of loco- motion; he came down from hea-- 
ven, deſcended into hell, roſe again and re- aſ- 
cended into heaven: while upon earth he was 
confined to the body of Jeſas, moving to and 
fro with that, preſent and abſent where that 
was either. During the day and two nights of 
his continuance in hell, God acted not in the 
filial character any where upon earth: and in 
hes character of the Spirir,”he afts or is peeteat 


no where unleſs in the minds of men. 


As to the Omniſcience, this makes no part 
of the Filial character: Chriſt himſelf dim 
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| Kandiog might have attained, whoſe improve- 
ment had been in no fingle inſtance neglected 3 
for the Son can do nothing of himſelf, but what 
be ſeeth the Father do, who ſhoweth him all 
things that himſelf doeth. And leaſt we ſhould 
underſtand this of all things without excep- 
tion, he declares exprefsly that he did not 
know the day and hour of the laſt judge- 
ment. 

Then if we apply Eternity to the diſtinction 
of Perſons, and fay that God has from everlaſt- 
ing acted in the three ſeveral characters; beſides 
that we ſhall make three Eternals, for though 
hut one eternal God or Being, yet there would 
be three eternals, that is, eternal perſons, this 
would infer an eternity of the Creation too: be- 
cauſe we can ſcarce imagine God to aſſume cha- 
rafters before there were objects for him to act 
upon in them: ſo the generation and proceſſion 
could not take place until there were at leaſt in 
defignation, a race of lapſed and imperfect 
creatures needing an atonement and continual 
_ affiſtance to reſcue them from perpetual miſery. 
From whence it will further follow, that the 
Univerſe, upon the whole, has continued for ever 
AS an. the ſeveral parts changing 
in a perpetual rotation; fo that there has always 
been ſomewhere or other a fallen world to be 
the theatre whereon God might operate in his 
zheee diſtinct characters: and all the texts ex- 
prefling a diſtinction of the Son from the Father 
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before the world was, will be ſo many ſcripture 
| proofs forthe exiſtence of worlds: prior to that 
uſually underſtood by the name. 151 
And for the poſſibility of the created univerſe 
with all the ſabſtances contained in it being 
reed nd ator ponds, wy 
ſonz have leaſt cauſe of any to boggle at it, for 
| whatever he meant by begetting and, proceed- 
ing, it muſt be acknowledged the Father was 
the ſubſtantial and efficient cauſe of the Son, and 
the Spirit: if then they were co-cternal with 
| him, it follows, that an eſſect may be as old as 
the cauſe, poſteriour in order of nature only, not 
ja time. But though the Creation be different 
from Generation and Proceſſion, yet it as little 
requires length of time to effect it: for God ſaid, 
Let there be light, and there was light ; in like 
manner it may be that he faid long before, Lec 
there be innumerable hoſts of material and per- 
ceptive individual ſubſtances, each in ſuch and 
pounds by their mutual juxta- poſition, having ſuch 
and ſuch impulſes of motion among them, and it 
. was fo: nor can any man pretend to limit the time 
when it was he ſaid this. Therefore there is 
no contradiction nor abſurdity in the thought of 
the creature being co-cternal with the Creator ; 
poſterior in order indeed it muſt have been, but 
not neceſſarily in time: for God might have 
created as ſoon as he was God omnipotent, that 
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various; and 1 ſhould be glad to make every 
one's 


reconcilable with thoſe of other 


people, I ſhall 


try What can be done for the benefit of ſuch as 
heterodox and abſurd, that 


hold ic impoſſible, 
there ſhould have been any created being ex- 


iſtent fix thouſand years ago. Vet I ſuppoſe 


they will allow God to have exiſted from all 


bave deſigned and laid out the plan he was to 
execute in time: fo the perſons 


of God, who contemplated the gracious and 


three characters. And this may ſerve for an ex- 


planation of the text, Now, O Father, glorify 
me with thine own felf, with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was. 

13. And now I have done my beſt towards 
explaining this moſt myſterious article of the 
doctrines taught in our Church. I hope I ſhall 


mine the foundations of Religion, nor yet to 
ces of men : but it will be ſeen that my pur- 
_ poſe was nothing more than an honeſt attempt 
to pat a rational and intelligible conſtruction 
upon the words delivered, without pronouncing 
upon the truth and falfchood of the matters con- 


. For 1 


would 


| Nevertheleſs ſince the conceptions of men are 


confiſtent with themſelves, if not 


eternity, and that he might from all eternity 


might have 
been eternally diſtinct in the boſom and counſels 


glorious purpoſes he ſhould accompliſh in thoſe 


not be ſuſpected of a ſecret intention to under- 
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geg Trinity. 129 
would. be conſidered as a commentator, not as a 
jodger I pretend to no authority nor extraordi- 
nary ſkill in divinity, therefore lie under no 
remptation to conclude with, This is the ca- 
tholic faith, which except a man believe füh- 
fully, without doubt he ſhall periſh everlaſtingly. 
But ſuch conclufion having been annexed to ex- 
ions in former times, leads me to examine 
what it is that makes a fundamental, neceſſary 
to ſecure us from eternal perditi 
_ Happineſs is the ultimate end of action, and 
every man's own happineſs the ultimate end to 
him: but happineſs conſiſts in the aggregate of 
pleaſures, not in any fingle pleaſure taken by 
itſelf. ' Now it often happens that an action, 
which gives us preſent pleaſure, may occaſion 
great uncafineſs in the conſequences ; as on the 
other hand an action painful in preſent, may 
produce great pleaſures afterwards : therefore 
the firſt ſundamental is Prudence, or a regard to 
the whole income redounding from any meaſure 
of conduct; with a preference of the ſam of 
happineſs, remaining upon balance, before any 
preſent enjoyment or avoidance of trouble. But 
as our proſpe& does not ſtand limited to the 
ſcenes of this life, nor the conſequences of our 
conduct terminate here; fo neither ought our 
compuration of happineſs nor meaſures of pru- 
dence to be confined to temporal advantage. 
Yet we can make no diſcoveries in viſible 
n.2 to prepare 
Vor. IV. fot 
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God, Maker and Governor of the univerſe, hav- 
ing formed the whole into one kingdom with a 
mutual connection of intereſt between all the 
members. Hence we are to regard ourſelves as 
citizens of the world in the largeſt ſenſe of the 
word, having no ſeparate intereſt from that of 
the whole ; ſo that it is the intereſt of every one 


of us to advance the good of the Creation by 
contributing 


part of it where with we have immediate inter- 
courſe, doing all the ſervice we can to our fel 


low: creatures, but ftill preferring the ſum of 
happineſs, whether in the extent of aur ſervices 


to many, or folid fruits of them to particular 


perſons, before preſent pleaſure or gratification : 
and this is the ſureſt way we can proceed to 
make preparation for our own future ad- 
Vantage. | 

Thus it is our knowledge of the Deity that 
lays the foundation of our focial duties, bringing 
them home to our own intereſt : it points out 


hereafter, and it likewiſe ſecures us preſent 
peace, and folace of mind. Therefore it be- 
hoves us to acquire a ſtrong idea of the univerſal 
government of God, that nothing happens 
without his knowledge and permiſſion; a ſound 

| and 


our little ſhare thereto, in fuch 


the only meaſutes conducive to our happineſs 
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and lively ſenſe of his Providence ordering all 
things for the beſt to the whole, and a firm 
of his equity enſuring to us our ſhare 
of the good diſpenſed : which will render us 
nefit of others, and attentive to our own advan- 


tages, with a manly diſdain of all momentary 
. away from 


3 of che divine nature 
and attributes are the fundamental and eſſence 
of Religion, which whoever poſſeſſes com- 
pleatly, needs nothing elſe to procure his happi- 
neſs. There are thoſe who pretend they can 
the due exerciſe of their natural reaſon : the 


Church aſſerts the contrary, and that they can 


neither know how to go about their work with- 
out the inſtructions given in the goſpel, nor pro- 
ceed in it effectually without the divine aſſiſt- 
ance, which they muſt recur to the ſame oracle 
for directions how to obtain. It is not my bu- 
ſineſs to enter into the controverſy between 
them : I am now to follow the clue given by 
the Church, making my obſervations as I paſs 
along the ground whither ſhe leads. 

Now in order to receive enefit from the 
Golpel, a man maſt be perſuaded of its authen- 


| ticity, and of choſe doctrines expreſſed therein 
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as that mankind is fallen from that perfect ſtate 
wherein they were originally created; that God 
has manifeſted his power at ſeveral times among 
them by miracles, prophecies and revelations ; 
that Jeſus Chriſt was a divine perſon, the Son of 
God, who by his death and reſurrection rein- 
ſtated them in that capacity of happineſs they 
had loſt by the fall ; nevertheleſs this is a capa- 
city only, not an actual attainment, of no avail 
to particular perſons without their endeavours to 
live a life of righteouſneſs, ſtrengthened by the 
aſſiſlance of the holy Spirit to make them effec- 
tual ; that the Scriptures are the word of God 
containing the rules of righteouſneſs, together 
ſary to lead into the practice of them, and to 
obtain the divine aſſiſtance. Theſe I take to be 
the fundamentals; but what there is of them 
peculiar to Chriſtianity (for many of the doc- 
trines plainly expreſſed, and the neceſſity of our 
own endeavours, are not peculiar) are remotely 
fo, becauſe connected with thoſe above deſcribed 
as eſſentially fundamental. 

For Chriſt aſſures us that no man can come 
to the Father but through the Son: ſo then 
coming to the Father, that is, attaining ſuch a 
juſt and full ſenſe of the divine Attributes as 
Adam might, is the fundamental point, and 
were it now poſſible to have acceſs any other 
way, this would not be needful : but becauſe it 


is not poſſible, therefore coming to the Son be- 
| | comes 
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comes fundamental derivatively for the ſake of 
that originally ſo, whereto it opens the ſole 
paſſage : yet it is unalterably fundamental, the 
derivation being made through human nature 
which we can never diveſt ourſelves of. 

14. We have not yet found all the articles of 
the Athanaſian creed to be fundamentals, nor 
eſſential charaReriſtics to diſtinguiſh a diſci- 
ple of Chriſt : he cannot well be ſuch indeed 
without believing Chriſt a divine perſon, and 
the Son of God in ſome ſenſe or other peculiar 
to himſelf, and that the operations of the holy 
Ghoſt are the acts of God himſelf; but I ap- 
ptehend he may be a very good Chriſtian with- 
out holding the Trinity in Unity as there de- 
ſcribed, and all the particulars of the hypoſtatic 
union, for they are not to be found in Scripture. 
do not deny the ſenſe of them is contained 
there, but a man muſt have gone through the 
univerſity and read a library of books to find ic 
out ; and when he has done, it is ten to one but 
another man, who has had a univerſity educa- 
tion, and read a library too, will pronounce him 
heretical. 

We have obſerved in F 10. that the Scripture 
frequently blends the acts and offices of the three 
Perſonæ together in ſuch manner as to make it 


ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh them, nor is it al- 


ways eaſy to know when what is ſpoken of 
Chriſt ſhould be applied to his human nature, 
or his divine, or to both jointly. He is called 

| 1 3 the 
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the Son of David and proved to be fo by a ge- 
nealogical table, which can relate only to the 

man Jeſus, for the Son of God, nor the united | 
Chri't, was not begotten from the loins of 
Da id: he is called fo too as being the king 
and deliverer of whom David was a type, and 
the Logos or Promiſe which was to deſcend 
into union with one of David's feed ; and this. 
double ſenſe made the difficulty that puzzled 
the Jews upon the queſtion, If David called him 
Lord, how then was he his ſon ? 

Hence | think we may reaſonably infer, that 
theſe metaphylical niceties are not to be ranked 
among the things which he that runs may read, 
nor were intended to be given in the Scriptures | 
as fundamentals of the Chriſtian faith. Nox | 
but that a man may laudably take pains to un- | 
derſtand every thing recorded there, yet he j 
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need not lie under terrors for the event, nor _ 
give himſelf over as a child of perdition, if he g 
| ſhould not comprehend, or ſhould happen to ' 
| think wrong upon the myſterious points: pro- | 
vided the miſtake is ſuch as ſhall not involve 
him in error with reſpe& to the doctrines plainly 
1 expreſſed; and this proviſo is neceſſary to be 
| [| conſidered for underſtanding what I am going to 
1 [ offer next. , 
ld; For popular opinions are always bound up in 
| i} ſets, a number of articles compoſe together one 


entire fyſtem. The common Chriſtian cannot 


| | f 
i 1 — > 
1 examine them ſingly, he muſt take every one : 
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or reje all; and if you can ſet him againſt any 
one, he generally does rejeR all, and paſſes over 
into an oppoſite ſet. But it is not unuſual for 
crafty of wrong headed perſons to draw the un- 


wary imperceptibly into an oppoſite ſect by their 
own interpretations of a received article. When 


this happens it becomes neceffary to obviare the 
miſchief by drawing out the article into more 


particulars than were needful befcre, which 
then 


grows into a fundamental, becauſe con- 
nected with what was truly ſo, protecting it as 
a neceſſary defence and outwork. But an out- 
work, though of no uſe for inhabitancy or cul- 
tivation or any accommodation of life, yet is of 
neceſſary uſe for the defence of the place: and 
the more remote theſe adventitious fundamentals 
are from the eſſential, the more ſacred they 
ought to be eſteemed ; becauſe having no in- 
trinſic value, there is nothing beſide the opinion 
of their ſacredneſs to engage men, who cannot 
diſcern the dependence of their ſafety in effen- 
tials upon them, to maintain their ground 
againſt attacks. | 
15. Now we may preſume the divines of 
ſound judgement and piety about Athanaſius's 
time found the ſyſtem of Arius eſſentially erro- 
neous, but ſupported by tome plauſible inter- 
pretations of the texts relating to the Perſone : 
it became neceffary then to compile the creed 
commonly called Athanaſian, to be couched in 
expreſſions oppoſite to thoſe uſed by Arius, as 
14 an 
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an outwork to protect the Chriſtian flock from 
being beguiled by his infinuations. To inſtance 
in one particular point : I know very little of 
Arius, but have heard enough of the Omoouſion 
and Omoioufion to perſuade me he taught the 
Son was not of the fame but of fimilar ſub- 
ſtance with the Father, that is, God made or 
created another God, numerically diſtinct from 
himſelf, but of the ſame divine nature, and 
alike infinite in power, wiſdom, goodneſs and 
all the other Attributes. 
Now I muſt own this notion ſeems to me 


productive of conceptions effentially erroneous, 


as being derogatory to the Deity by ſuppoſing 


the work of his hand could be equal to himſelf, 
and therefore cannot blame the Church for 
guarding againſt it by oppoſite terms ſufficient to 


might not exactly know the difference between 
numerical and ſpecific identity, or ſimilitude of 
ſubſtance, he muſt know that Same was a dif- 
ferent word from Similar; and if he could not 
tell preciſcly what was meant by Begotten, till 
he might know well enough that it was not 
Made, nor Created; ſo would ſtand upon his 
guard when he heard any body uſing the prohi- 
bited words, not to heed any thing elſe they 
ſaid. This creed then as the Church was cir- 
cumſtanced at that time, became a fundamen- 
tal: but being only circumſtantially ſo, had 
the greater need of a ſacred awe to enforce a re- 
| gard 


anſwer the purpoſe. For the common Chriſtian 
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gard to it. Therefore Athanaſius, or whoever 
proper to aſſume his name, inſerted the 
damnatory clauſes, becauſe they knew the plain 
man had but one option, either to be orthodox 

or Arian throughout, and fall into all the er- 
3 which yet he might inno- 
cently ide into by degrees, unleſs armed again@t 
the firſt approaches with a facred dread and 
horror of a ſpeculative miſtake they knew muſt 
draw fatal conſequences behind. 

Thus the fundamental article ſeems to be ne» 
gative rather than affirmative, to believe there 
are not three Gods nor the Son a creature ; not 
actually to believe the Trinity in Unity with all 
the other hard words employed in the creed: 
and we may preſume they exacted only a verbal 
not an intellectual aſſent. For they muſt know 
it was impothble for the vulgar to comprehend 
them, and that no man can aſſent to a propoſi- 
tion he does not comprehend, any further than 
that it contolns © wat. Wang. 23 0005-088 
know what it is. 

Hevieg cate this condi.” fan Gas abs 
freethinker ſhould turn it to a uſe I never in- 
tended, I muſt remark that there is a very ma- 
terial difference between comprehending the 
thing affirmed, and comprehending what is faid 
of it: the former is not neceſſary to gain aſſent, 
the want of the latter is no poflible ground either 
of aſſent or diſſent, other than that vague one 


of an unknown truth. I can believe that ſome- 
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thing has exiſted in all eternity without a cauſe, 
yet I can neither comprehend eternity, nor how 
any thing can exiſt without a cauſe, becauſe all 
the things I have experience of had cauſes of 
their exiſtence. If a man he carries 
home Paul's church in his pocket, I comprehend 
clearly what he ſays and fee plainly it is impoſſi- 
ble ; therefore muſt think him a liar while I 
take him ſeriouſly, and not as a joker meaning 
a print of the church. If he fays he moved too 
balls lying in cloſe contact upon a billiard table 
by touching only one of them, I can eafily 
believe him, though I cannot comprehend how 
the hindmoſt ball can begin to move before the 
foremoſt has gone off to leave room for it, nor 
yet how it can give motion to the other before it 
has any itſelf; fo that the motions of both ſeem 
neceflarily prior in order and time, to one ano. 
ther. But if he tells me, that motion is the act 
of being in power fo far forth as in power, I do 
not comprehend what he ſays, ſo cannot poſſi- 
bly give either affent or difſent : it may be as 
true as the goſpel for aught I know, and if I 
have a good opinion of his judgement and fince- 
rity, I ſhall believe he has a meaning in the ex- 
and that it contains a certain truth, 
though what the truth is I cannot poflibly 


I doubr not there are multitudes of pious 
Chriſtians, and many very ſenſible perſons, to 
whom the Athanafian creed appears much the 

ſame 
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ſame language as the act of being in power ſo 
far forth as in power, in which caſe it will be 
for them to give it an intellectual 
aſſent : yet for all that, if they have any opinion 
of. the Church, they may eaſily believe it con- 
tains the true Chriſtiay doctrine, and this is 
enough to keep them from the Arian hereſy ; 
for little as they can comprehend the terms em- 
ployed, they cannot fail of diſcerning their con- 
traricty to thoſe of fimilar ſubſtance and a creat- 
ed God, or a creature inveſted with the divine 
Attributes, and made equal with God. 
16. There ſeems little danger now to the 
public from the Arian herely: it may have 
crept into the cloſets of a few ſpeculatiſts, but 
you can do nothing with them by creeds : farce 
them to repeat what words you pleaſe, they will 
put their own ſenſe upon them; for the Roſy- 
cruſian art of tranſmutation will work wonders, 
as often converting gold into baſe metals as 
theſe into gold. Therefore in my humble opi- 
nion this creed. might be ſpared, as being an 
outwork to a quarter not now liable to attacks, . 
and giving ſcandal to this enlightened age 
wherein every body expects to underſtand every 
thing : and I have heard ſome divines expreſs a 
wiſh it were dropped out of our Liturgy. | 
Nevertheleſs while it remains an outwork, 
we ought not to let the enemy make a lodge- 
ment upon it ; to prevent which was the defign 


of this Chapter rather than any direct benefit I 
could 
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could expect to do the believer : for the leſs he 
concerns himſelf with particulars upon this mat- 
ter, the better. I have faid it is one of thoſe 
points remotely fundamental which were made 
fo by circumſtances of times, and as things ſtand 
at preſent circumſtanced, ſeems to retain no 
more of that quality than enough to render a 
direct oppoſition the mark of an enemy, but 
not an actual reception neceſſary to characterize 


a 

For my part I am for enlarging the pale of 
orthodoxy as wide as poffible without breaking 
the encloſure, and for that purpoſe would con- 
tract the number of fundamentals, for it is by 
multiplying them that the walls of partition 
have been run acroſs, dividing the ground into 
ſo many little ſcanty cloſes. Therefore if a 
man inadvertently or in private confidence gives 
me ſuſpicion that he is not perfectly Athana- 


ſian, I can give him the right hand of fellow. 


ſhip, if I have none other reaſon to withhold it. 
Nay further, though I fear it will be thought 
carrying my Chriſtian charity beyond bounds, 
if he only eſteems the introduction and propaga- 
tion of Chriſtianity as an event eminently pro- 
vidential, doubting of the ſupernatural fats 


with his own reaſon in forming his idea of the 
ſupreme Being, the adminiſtration of the moral 
world, his religious ſentiments and rules of con- 


duct, ſtill I am inclined to admit him into the 


bro- 


recorded, and conſults the Scriptures jointly 
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which is one of the principal 
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brotherhood, provided he leaves other people in 
quiet to believe as much more as they pleaſe, 
without undervaluing or attempting to puzzle 
them upon that account. But if he ſhews a 
fondneſs to impugn or ridicule things generally 
holden ſacred, I muſt regard him as an adver- 
fary : and fince perſons of no Religion delight 
much in ſuch practices, I may ſuſpect him to 
de a bad man, but at beſt ſhall think him mdif- 
creet, unſkilled in human nature, and defective 
in that regard to order and the public good, 
moral duties. 

17. The want of diſtinguiſhing between cf- 
ſential and remote fundamentals, ſeems to be 
the fatal rock upon which both the bigot and 
freethinker make ſhipwreck, though they are 
caſt off to oppoſite fides. The former finds 
certain inſtitutions, ceremonies and articles of 
faith ſtrongly inculcated as neceſſary to make a 
true diſciple, ſo he places righteouſneſs wholly 


in them: orthodoxy with him is all in all, he 


hunts ſermons, fings pſalms, and prays literally 
without ceafing, and becomes righteous over- 
much. He ſees no difference betwen the ſkin 
and ſubſtance of Religion, nor that becauſe the 
fruit cannot ripen without the ſkin, therefore 
ſuch ſtrict c is given to e it un- 
broken: ſo he crams himſelf with ſkin to a ſur- 
feir, till he has no room for the fruit. He for - 
gets that Chriſt will diſown thoſe who ſay unto 
him, Lord, Lord, but do not the Will of the 
Father: 
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Father : ſo doing this Will is the ſole eſſential 
point, and the Lord, Lord, being neceſſary only 
for the ſake of that, ought to be repeated no 
oftener than ſuch neceſſity requires. 

On the other hand the freetbinker, ever haſty 
and ſuperficial, looks no deeper than the ſkin, 
which he very ſhrewdly diſcovers can contain 
no nouriſhment for the mind : ſo he perpetually 
teazes you with childiſh ions, What Reli- 
gion is there in forms and ceremonies ? what 
facrednefs in one day, or place, more than ano- 
ther ? can God eternally reward, or damn a man 
according as he ſays Ay or No to a ſpeculative 
propoſition? For it never enters into his ſhallow 
pate to reflect that things of no moment in 


for ? you cannot eat it, you cannot drink 

cannot cloath your back with it, nor warm 
yourſelf by it in winter: it is of none other uſe 
than to play at chuck, or ſpin upon a table to 
pleaſe a child, and our forefathers in the in- 
fancy of mankind could do very well without 
it : nevertheleſs as the world goes, a competency 
of it is of neceſſary uſe to procure us all other 
things neceſſary, and we are forced to teach our 
children to be careful of the main chance, with- 


I ſup- 


out which they will inevitably run themſelves 
into diſtreſs and miſery. | 


<> 
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1 ſuppoſe he would laugh me to ſcorn if 1 
at. i os have an effe&t upon 
the conſtitution, or that my pulls ene} digntice 
would be ever the worſe whatever my opinions 

yet for all that, to uſe bis own fa- 


eſcape the laſh of the law, and cenſures of 

the world. For he cannot trace theſe duties 
to their natural foundations, nor ſee their re- 
ference to his own intereſts : he thinks them 
duties becauſe enjoined in the Goſpel, and he 
reverences the Goſpel upon the authority of 
the Church, ſtanding in no ſituation to exa- 
mine other evidences. Therefore it is too early 
to deprive him of this channel, till you can 
nd ſome other way of inſpiring him with juſt 
ſenti- 
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ſentiments of the relation he ſtands in to his 
Creator, and his fellow creatures. 

To conclude; though one may eafily eleape 
violent extremes, it is very difficult to hit the 
middle line between a ftrifineſs, and looſeneſs 
of principle; and the more ſo, becauſe it varies 
according to times, and circumſtances, and per- 
ſons you have to deal with. Being of 


this difficulty, we ought to uſe our beſt diſ- 


cretion upon all occaſions, bearing in mind that 
there are fundamentals not effential, but made 


human nature, and partly by inſtitution : and 


to preſerve our Chriſtian charity with a great 


backwrardneſs in thinking hardly or contempru- 
ouſly of our neighbours for their believing either 


well as our natural food, the fame quantity may 
be too little for one man, which is too much 
for another. 


CHAP. 


ſo by their connection with others, partly by 


too little, or too much: for in our . ſpiritual as 
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CHA P. XIV. 
Redemption. 


HE doctrine of the R ion, as COM- 
monly underſtood, depends upon that of 
the Trinity : for the fin of Man, being a wilful 
diſobedience and direct rebellion againſt God, 
made ſuch a breach upon his authority as no 
leſs than eternal could repair ; nor 
could this be remitted without violation of the 
divine Juſtice, unleſs upon ſome meritorious 
act ſufficient to make amends for the 
of the offence committed. Which act muſt be 
performed by Man, becauſe Man having done 
the injury, muſt make the reparation: but he 
being under the dominion of fin, had not 
ſtrength to do any thing good, nor if he had, could 
it have been meritorious, all his ſervices being of 
juſtice due to his Creator and ſupreme Gover- 
nor; therefore it was neceſſary he ſhould be in- 
veſted with a divine power by a union with 
God himſelf, in order to open a paſſage for 
mercy. Yet the party offended could not make 
atonement to himſelf; ſo that Man muſt have 
remained obnoxious to eternal puniſhment, if 
there had not been diſtin Perſons in the God- 
bead; one of whom in tranſcendent love to 


mankind, being pleaſed to take our nature upon 
Vor. IV. K bim, 


have 


Ft 


| 
| 


been formed by by practice 
for ſuch exerciſes. i con- 
from the vulgar, 
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or depth of underſtanding,) we ſhould probably 
find them apprehending that God created Man 

to fill up the vacant ſpaces left in heaven by the 
fallen Angels: but before he would admit him 
into the ſacred manſions, he determined to try 
whether he would approve himſelf worthy ef 
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bidden to tonth under pain of death. Never- 
tbele Man, by rhe ſuggeſtlons of the ſerpent, 
tid eat of that tree, and rheteby deſetvedly pro- 
yoke the anger of God; who for this heigh 
of and difobedience, condemned him 
to dwell in everlaſting flames with that rebellious 
ſpirit whoſe wicked — be fs eilis- 
tatily choſen to hearken to, rather than pay an 

taſy obedience to one ſingle command of his 
— Benefactor. But the Son of God, 
to mankind, interceded with his 
Father It their dehalf ; and that the authority 
of God might not ſuffer by letting fin pafs with 
imponity, he condefeended to take the human 
nature upon him, and therein pay the penalty 
— sf 


r by the price 
of his blood, God will grant it for his fake, 
and upon his interceſſion: which he never fails 
to make for ſuch as are members of his body, 
and it is not fit he ſhould make it for thoſe who 
refuſe to be incorporated thereinto. But the 
conditions to become a member of Chriſt are 
theſe, to traſt in his name, to refift the world, 
the fleſh and devil, to perform all kind of good 
offices to their fellow members, which be will 
eſteem as ſervices actually done to himſelf, and 
to do good ro thoſe who are not of the houſhold 
of faith, in imication of their heavenly Father, 
8ꝶ6ꝗ»ms + 
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and upon 
will not ſerve the turn: w 


has juſt wit enough to find outy but not enough 
io avoid by putting a rational conſtruction upon 
the doctrines delivered. They know that ex- 
periment is the proper proof of a man's charac- 
ter, who cannot know himſelf, nor can any 
body elſe tell, whether he be a good or wicked 
man until put to the trial: nor find any impro- 
priety in imagining God to make trial before 
he would admit him to an attendance upon his 
throne in heaven together with the holy Angels. 
This blot is not hit by the Freethinker, who 
admits the abſolute contingency and ſelf-origin 
ot human action, becauſe by this principle he 
can claim his ſhining virtues as entirely his own, 
not the gift of God in any ſenſe, nor dependent 
upon motives deriving through a chain of cauſes 
from the proviſions of Heaven, fo he finds no 
fault with the ſuppoſition of God being uncer- 
tain how his creatures would behave umil 

| had 
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of it ; he only cavils at the trif- 
Ee of the tel, belng none other chan © 
prohibition againſt cating a particular fort of 
2 
enn en 
ture in aſcribing anger thereto: for the beſt of 
men are angry at wilful diſobedience and crying 
ingratitude, and there are ſome offences which 
cannot be pardoned, even by a merciful prince 
without unhinging the authority of his govern- 
ment. Nor is it un in the beſt po- 
licied ſtates, that acts of attainder ſhould paſs 
againſt a whole rebellious race for the delin- 
quency of their anceſtor ; nor that obſtinacy 
and wickedneſs ſhould run in the blood from 
one ion to another. 
like themſelves, whom they did not make nor 
create, but who deſcended from them, and for 
whom they have a particular fondneſs by pa- 
| ternal inftin& : therefore why might not God 
| have a Son of the ſame uncreated nature with 
himſelf, and be prevailed upon by his importu- 
nities to abate of his anger, if a means could be 
found out to ſatisfy his juſtice? | 
Thi tive « ö 
rical identicy, imagining that things different 
may be made identical by union, ſeeing as they 
think numberleſs inſtances of many ſubſtances 
by being united and incorporated together be- 
3 ſo they 
K 3 make 
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250 Redemption. Chap. 14, 
make no ſcruple at the thought of the Son of 
God taking the human nature upon him by 
union with a particular man, whereby God and 
that man became one Perſon, one individual 


They can eaſily apprehend, that this God- 
man, to whom belonged infinite ſtrength and 
power, might bear the whole weight of puniſh- 
ment inflifted upon the whole human race ; 
thereby fully diſcharging the debt due to juſtice, 
and opening the door for mercy to take her 
courſe, without infringing ing upon the divine au- 
thorĩty. 
They ſtagger not at the doctrine of imputed | 
rightequſneb : for as a man who has voluntarily | 
paid money to the creditor of many perſons, has 
a right to haye it carried to the accaynt of fuch 
among them as he thinks proper; ſo the united 
God and man, having paid the ranſom for fin | 
by his ſufferings, which were free ſervices to 
the divine juſtice he was under no obligation io 
perform, had a right to have his merits imputed, 
and interceſſion avail for the benefit of whom- 
ſyever he pleaſed, and to impoſe ſuch terms 
upon the imputation and interceſſion, as to 
dim ſeemed good. 
enn e the 
Rederaption bas had many abſurd and pemi- 
ciaus notions engraſted upon it: the approach 
to God by interceſſion has been made a handle 
"or tuning our Salratics into a Nag to be 


managed 


make offerings to the Saint. 


courts of earthly princes, to whom you cannot 


have acceſs unleſs b, their miniſter. And be- 


cauſe ſinſul man was unworthy to approach the 
throne of glory without the interceſſion of a 
Mediator, therefore the Son, being of equal 
glory with the Father, muſt keep the like 
diſtance with all except a few particular favour- 
ites, without whoſe recommendation nobody 
could be heard; who themſelves too were too 
great to be addreſſed by the common Chriſtian : 
ſo he could obtain nothing without making in- 
tereſt with the prieſt to pray to the faint to 
pray to Chriſt to pray to God for him ; and in 
order to gain favour with theſe inferior miniſters 
or ſub-mediators, he muſt pay the prieſt, and 


Then the impuration of merit and conditions 
annexed to obtaining it, left room for a ſuppo- 
ſal of ſome perſons exceeding the conditions re- 


quired, and by their extraordinary holineſs pur- 


chafing more imputed merit than they wanted 
for themſelves : nevertheleſs they might not im- 
pute it over to ſuch others as they pleaſed, but 
the overplus went into the treaſury of the 
Church, from whence it was to be bought for 
, by any who had a mind to be faved 


without fulfilling . 
* 4 The 


CO @ _w_ 


him. 
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The inability of man to do any thing accept- 
able to God, the direction to eſchew the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, and the ne- - 
ceſſity of a conſtant lively truſt in the Mediator, 
enjoined to keep the mind vigilant and vigorous 
have been made a handle by our modern enthu- 
fraſts for running counter to the uſages of man- 
kind, for deteſting their fellow creatures as re- 
and abandoned, for placing all in Faith 
together with lecture- hearing, hymn- ſinging, 
ejaculating, alms-giving, auſterities, and other 
means of ſtrengthening it ; and believing that 
the greater finner a man is, the more glory re- 
CI com ſaving him, and 
the higher truſt he repoſes in him. 
But all theſe are corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
inventions of crafty or ſelf conceited perſons 
taking indefatigable pains to throw conceptions 
into the vulgar which would never have entered 
their heads. For the natural inference from 
the doftrine of a Redeemer, God as well as man, 
ſuffering intolerable pains to expiate for fin, 
impoſing as conditions of his interceſſion a re- 
ſiſtance of the world, the fleſh and the devil, 
an unreſerved good will and labour of love to- 
wards all fellow members of the fame ſpiritual 
body, and extended beyond them to enemies 


and perſecators, is none other, than that ſin ex- 
cludes from God and happineſs, that uſing all 


of that deliverance worked for us from the 


guilt already lying upon our heads : that God is 
iefexibly juſt, and though infltucty -aiaifec, 
yet mercy cannot be had unleſs by means that 
will bring it reconcilable with juſtice. 

Can the Redeemer who condeſcended to take 
upon him the form of a ſervant, to preach to 
the poor, to converſe with publicans and fin- 
ners ; can he be thought to take ſuch ſtate upon 
him, as that a poor man cannot approach him 
without making intereſt by his miniſters and 
favourites? Can he who is God ing, be 
ignorant of our thoughts, or not know our ne- 
ceffities better than any faint or prieſt can tell 
him ? Can he who freely and without aſking, 
laid down his life a ranſom for many, need the 
recommendation of his courtiers, or preſſing im 
portunities of his virgin mother, to obtain his 
interceflion with the Father for 
which for our unworthineſs we dare not, and 
for our blindneſs we cannot aſk ? Can he who 
ſought not his own glory but the glory of him 
that ſent him, be grown fond of praiſe and in- 
them; and not rather exact a ſtrong and ſteady 
attachment to his name, ſolely as a means of 
keeping his diſciples obſervant of the other con- 
ditions he has required of them? Can he who 
bore ſuch heavy weight of puniſhment to ex- 
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piate for fin, be ever reconciled to the practice 


| pf it; or ſuffer any pſalm-finging, fermon- 


dence on the Redeemer, we are 


hunting, ejaculating, or pious fervors, which 
are but a breath of air or turn of thought, to 
commute for the abſolute renunciation of it? 
Can he who died for all mankind, for enemies 
and rebels to the Father and the Godhead, be 
content with a narrow ſclfifh temper for the fake 
of paſhonate zeal for his name; with omiſſion 
in the duties of our ſtation; with negligence in 
improving or applying our talents to the tem- 
poral as well as ſpiritual benefit of the com- 
_— with religious vanity, cenſoriouſ- 

arrogance, affected hypacritical humility, 
r 
4. Notwithſtanding all the ſtrong and re- 
viated injundtions to faith and — — 


it is not faying, Lord, Lord, but doing = 
Will of the Father that will entitle a perſon to 
his ſhare in the interceſſion. But God wants 
nothing and can receive nothing from us for 
himſelf : therefore his Will can be none other 
than the happineſs of his creatures with whom 
we. have intercourſe, among whom our own 
perſons are included ; and every contravention 
of chat Will is properly to be underſtood by 
the word Sin. But happineſs conſiſts in a con- 
Kant ſerenity and fatisfaftion of mind, which 
can only be enſured by a juſt ſcuſe of the divine 


Power, 


"35 


and enjoyment of life, which can only be prp- 
cured by the mutual endeavours of mankind 
aſſiſting one another, each in his ſeveral tation, 
But we are obſtructed in the proſecution of our 
own and the general intereſt, by our attachment 
to preſent pleaſure and our ĩnordinate deſires, by 
the torrent of evil cuſtom prompting us 10 
covetouſneſs, ambition, vanky and the like, by 
ſelfiſhneſs, envy, contention ar. d walice ; ſtiled 
in religious language the fleſh, the world, and 
the devil. 

Thus ic appears the doctrine of Redemption 
bas none other ſcope than to bring appetite «nd 
paſſion under the dominion of reaſon, that we 
may never fall into fin; that is, never indulge 
any fond humour or evil habit againſt what we 
know in our reaſon and our conſcience to be 
right, nor negle& our rules of conduct for pur- 
ſuing our on advantages, or the good of our 
fellow creatures, to whom at any time we 
art capable of doing fervice ; in both caſes pre- 
ferring the more important ſervice before the 
leſs: which is the very point whereto Philo- 
ſaphy, if it be good for any thing, ought to 
bring men. 
Therefore, as 1 have ſaid before in another 
I ſee no difference between a true mem- 
of Chriſt and a good citizen of the world, 
other than in their method of attaining theſe 
characters, 


ment, is fin likewiſe, becauſe leading into that 


their value from a 
ical duties whereto 
and conlequently ceaſe to 

be 
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be duties whenever that connection is wanting. 
Therefore it behoves us to examine the ten- 
dency of our religious ſentiments and exerciſes, 
and attentively to obſerve what eſſect they have 
upon our conduct; without which we ſhall fall 
into ſuch as are ſpurious in kind, or extravagant 
n * 

I our faith in the Redeemer repreſents him 
as f to the vices of his worſhippers, or 
covetous of a zealous attachment to his name 
for its own fake, or for any other cauſe than as 
a means of promoting the happineſs of his mem- 
bers: if our acts of devotion tend to make our- 
ſelves or others uneaſy, melan- 
choly, ſuperſtitious and cenforious ; or draw 
us off from the improvement of our talents, 
from the duties of our ſtation, or render us leſs 
uſeful members of the community: they are 
 finful inftead of being pious, they are delufions 
D 


I 


nor can we ever ſerve him well, unleſs by ſerv- 
ing as his inſtruments in promoting this bleſſed 

Our future happineſs is indeed incomparably 
more valuable than our preſent : but our graci- 
ous God, who is Lord of both worlds. has 
pleaſed fo to connect the intereſts of them both, 
as that we have no ſurer way to future happineſs 
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any where, unleſs by his permiſſion or appoint- 
ment. We know by undoubted experience 
there is a mixture of evil in nature, and we 
may ber from the goodneſs of God, dee 
his view never termindtes upon evil, but he 
ſends it always as a neceſſary means to work out 


Ch * | 
more reaſon apainſt ſubjecting the race of men 


\ 


to this i and imbecillity, which muſt 
fall ſomewhere for the neceſſary purpoſes of the 
Univerſe, than any other ſet of creatures. 


As all things proceed from the proviſions of 


God whoſe knowledge is infinite, we cannot 
ſuppoſe him ignorant of any conſequence to 
reſult from the proviſions he made: therefore 
the trial he put Adam to in the garden was not 


needful for his own ſatis faction, the iſſue being 


certain before the trial was made; and herein 
we are ſupported by the ſacred text, wherein 
Chriſt is called the Lamb ſlain before the foun- 
dations of the world. But though the ſlaying 


could be only in defignation, yet neither could 


nor could that be prior to the knowledge of 
Adam's fault, which conſequently was foreſeen 
before the foundations of the world. 

Nor need we underſtand the trial to be that 
of a malefactor tried, convicted and condemned, 
for the crimes he has committed ; but that 
made by the maſter of the mint, when he tries 
and condemns a large maſs of metal as below 
the ſtandard, upon aſſaying a little piece of ir. 
For the ſuppoſition of our being puniſhed for 
the offence of our primogenitbr, or becoming 
actual delinquents by his tranſgreſſion, has con- 
ſtantly proved a ſtumbling block which human 
reaſon could nevet get over: but we can eaſily 
apprehend that any one man may ſand as a re- 
Vor. IV. L pre- 
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it be deſigned before the want of it was known; 
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preſentative of all the reſt, and by his conduct 
it might be tried what all other men would do 
in the like ſituation: for our actions follow 
preciſely upon the ideas and motives preſent to 

We commonly impute our ſeveral vices to 
ſome defect of conſtitution, or bad education, 
or evil company, or external accident : but the 
aſſay made upon Adam manifeſted what human 
nature was, and proved a condemnation of the 
whole race by ſhewing that a man placed in the 
moſt favourable fituation of circumſtances poſ- 
ſible, would yet be overcome by the firſt temp- 
tation aſſailing him. Thus we bring into the 
world with us an original fin, by which I do 
not underſtand an actual guilt, but a certain 
propenſity to contract it upon occaſion offered: 


and fo are born children of perdition, not as in- 


volved in it already, but becauſe fallen into a 
road that will lead inevitably thereinto. 

This life being a preparation for the next 
ſtage of Being, the new inhabitants muſt enter 
thereinto diverſely conditioned and qualified, 
according to the ſtate of vital union with body 
they have paſſed through: but finfulneſs being 
the portion of human nature, muſt accompany 
every one who has partaken of that nature, and 
conſequently children dying immediately after 
birth. without commiſſion of actual fin, muſt 
be borne down with the weight of original fin, 
or rather the natural inability to reſiſt tempta» 
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meanor. For we have found it probable in a 
former place, that future puniſhment is not m- 
flicted immediately for crimes committed here, 
but they fix fuch a taint upon the foul as will 
prompt it to commit greater crimes hereafter, 
and fo to perpetuate the puniſhment by perpe- 
tuating offences. — 2 
weakneſs which inevitably draws on offences, 
may without i be ſtiled a ſtate of 
perdition : juſt as if you ſaw a man of too eaſy 
| temper, who could not ſay no to any body, 
going to live among a company of debauchees, 
you would give him over for loſt, though you 
' had never yet known him guilty of any actual 
debauchery. 
6. We have ſeen in the Chapter on Equality, 
that the divine Equity enſures to every creature 
a proportionable ſhare in the treaſures of hap- 
pineſs flowing among them from the divine 
Bounty, and that what mixture of evil is inter- 
ſperſed therein ſhall likewiſe be ſhared equally 
among them all, either by a rotation of natural 
ſuffering, or by a retardment or abatement cf 
happineſs : and in the Chapter on Providence, 
that God being Lord and Author of univerſal 
nature, wanted not power nor wiſdom to con- 
trive his plan fo, as that the rotation between 
good and eyil, and equal diſtribution of both, 
| ſhould be brought about by natural cauſes: yet 
| that it was not incongruous with rea ſon to ima» 
gine he might have interwoven his own imme- 
Gate acts of Omnipotence into his plan, fo that 
L 2 the 
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the operations of ſecond cauſes, being a part 
only of the plans ſhould fall defective of his 
porpoſe, unleſs compleated by his own inter- 


poſitions, predetermined before the foundations 
of the world. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, there is no difficulty in 
apprehending that human nature might be fo 
framed, as by continual repetition of offence, 
to draw on a perpetuity of puniſhment ; at leaſt 
a greater length and degree of Ajonian puniſh- 
ment, than fell to the ſhare of any creatures : 
God in his Equity and infinite Mercy having 
purpoſed to ſupply this imperfection in his 
fecond cauſes, by acting himfelf in his filial 
character to tectify them. The Mundane Soul, 
or hoſt of Angels, or difembodied Spirits having 
a full view of all nature, muſt fee that by this 
diſpoſition of ſecond cauſes, Equity was vio- 
lated ; they knew this Attribute would right 
itſelf agam ſome how or other, but in what 
manner they could not tell, not being able to 
the ſecret counſels of God, nor inſpect 
that part of his plan containing his own inter- 
poſitions, therefore this was the myſtery which 
they defired, or as the Greek word imports, 
ſtooped earneſtly down to look into. 

In the Chapter on divine Juſtice, and the ar- 
ticle of Demerit in the Chapter on Freewill, it 
has been made appear, that there is no eſſential 
nor immediate connection between offence and 
puniſhment ; the connection is made by the me- 
dium of expedience; puniſhment being due, 
not 
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nat ſtrictly for the paſt delinquency, which 
cannot be undone, but for prevention of ſuume 
miſchief, or for attaining ſome benefit greater 
than the evil of the foffering : while this me- 
dium remains, Juſtice maſt proceed her courſe ; 
whenever it can be removed, Mercy will take 
place. If then the ſufferings of Man were of 
neceſſary advantage to the creation, the payment 
of that penalty was a thing of value, which 
God would exact as a debt due to his Juſtice ; 
nor could remit without a compenſation equal 
in value, not to himſelf, for he could neither 
| be endamaged nor made amends, but to his ſub- 
jets. Therefore we muſt conclude, that the 
voluntary ſufferings of the Redeemer, anſwer- 
ing the ſame purpoſe which would have been 
effected by the ſufferings of Man, rendered the 
latter needleſs, and opened the door for mercy : 
and in this light may juſtly be ſtiled a canfom 
for fin, a valuable conſideration paid for the 
purchaſe of pardon. 

7. We know ſo little of the relation we ſtand 
in to the invifible world, that it would be in 
vain to con what particular advantages 
might have accrued thereto from our puniſn- 
ment, and conſequently in what manner the 
compenſation operated to the fame effect. But 
we may know that with reſpect to ourſelves, it 
tends to encreaſe our abhorrence and dread of 
fin, which infinite Mercy could not remit with- 
out an amends we are not able to make our- 


ſelves, and have no room to expect will be 
| L 3 made 
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made for us again, if we incur the penalty a 
ſecond time. 
As to the thing done in compenſation, we 
may gather from the facred writings, it was 
nothing elſe than a conſtant uninterrupted adhe- 
rence to rectitude of conduct againſt all tempta- 
tions whatſoever ; for Jeſus was like unto us in 
all things, fin only excepted : and becauſe ex- 
hardeſt attacks for human nature to reſiſt, there- 
fore he is ſaid to have paid the ranſom upon the 
croſs; not but that we may allow his holy life 
to have been a part of the Thus 
upon examining in what ſpecies of coin the ran- 
ſom was paid, we find it to have been a perpe- 
tual courſe of virtue and right action, an abſo- 
late dominion of reaſon over the inferior facul- 
ties, an effectual reſiſtance of all pleaſure, in- 
dulgence, defire, pain, terror, and other unea- 
ſineſſes. For the plan of univerſal nature hav- 
ing been fo drawn as that the ſelf-denials, diſ- 
appointments, and ſufferings of human crea- 
tutes, were made of neceſſary uſe to other 
Beings, they could not be remitted without 
breaking the law of nature, and endamaging 
the creation : therefore all that could be done 
for man was, to draw out the ſting of them, 
and render them no evils, by enduing him with 


a vigour of mind capable to bear them wil- 
If 


hogly. 
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If ic be thought abſurd to imagine, that evil 
can be turned into a thing indifferent 22 
of mind whatever, I may keep myſelf 
in countenance by the authority of the ancient 
philoſophers, particularly the Stoics, who 
ſtrongly maintained that pain was was no evil, but 


Mr by the weak- 
neſs of our mind: and we ſee their theory fre- 
quently confirmed by experience, for of 


none 

us but can bear little di vexations 
and pains, without being hurt by them; and 
this not by inſenfibility, for we perceive the 
diſpleaſure and feel the ſmart ; but ſuffer no 
diminution thereby in our preſent enjoyment 
and ſatisfaction of mind. 13 
fiſted that virtue, or rectitude, or wiſdom, for 
theſe were terms, was the only ſure 
way to happineſs, and that the Wiſeman muſt 


be always invariably happy beyond the power 
of fortune to hurt him. 


But though right in theory they were.roman- 
tic in expecting to ſee it verified in practice, or 
laying it down for an indiſpenſable rule of con- 
duct: for moſt of us can bear little ſelf-denials 


and pains, and ſome of us pretty ſevere ones of 
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ture is unequal to the taſk. But this height of 


mination of his will in every fingle inftance ; 
being ſupplied perpetually by the divine agency 
with what was wanting to the natural firength 
of man, and to make a whole life of rectitude 


compleat, it was neceſſary the divine agency 


ſhould begin to operate early. 
We commonly reckon children do not arrive 


at the uſe of reaſon, nor the capacity of good 
and evil, until ſeven years old, becauſe we can- 
not diſcern any thing of a moral character ap- 
pearing in their actions before: but we know 
not what imperceptible miſconduct they may 
have fallen into ſooner, nor how early it may 
be needful to ſtrengthen the growing faculty ta 
prepare it for a vigorous maturity: we may pre- 
ſume the pre cannot be made too eat ly. 


Therefore the filial character accompanied the 
Soul 
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Soul of Jeſus from his birth, and he grew in 
grace and wiſdom in proportion to the growing 
powers it had to govern, and oppoſition it had ro 
contend with. 

But this wiſdom was moral wiſdom, of which 
I have elſewhere given mine idea diftinguiſhing 
it from natural wiſdom : it is rather a vigour 
than capaciouſneſs of underſtanding ; the fame 
as the virtue of Prudence ; weighed more with 
the greater good and the rules of duty pointing 
thereto than with preſent pleafure or caſe. For 
does not conſiſt in ſagacity nor extent 
of knowledge : he that knows much but makes 
no uſe of it, is the more imprudent upon that 
account, and he is the moſt prudent man who 
makes the beſt profit of his knowledge, be it 
ever ſo ſmall. 

The world in general lies under great miftakes 
upon this article; they fee only the outward ac- 
tion, ſo judge of the character by the greatneſs 
of the exploits performed : whereas a man of 
uncommon abilities may do great things with a 
very little ſhare of virtue, perhaps with none at 
all, by help of vanity, ambition, or the defire 
of excelling. Your writers of Romance give 
their heroes an immenſe eſtate, irreſiſtible 
ſtrength, exuberant health, conſtitutional intre- 
pidity, penetration, and extraordinary brightneſs 
of parts: never reflecting that with all theſe ad- 
vantages one might work wonders without being · 
a hero, To make him truly ſuch, they oughe 

to 


to deſcribe him doing more than common with 
only common endowments : nor could we with 
certainty pronounce any man a compleat hero, 
unleſs we knew he had done all that could be 
done with the powers and opportunities put 
into his hands. For the actions of wiſdom muſt 
be ſuch as lie in every one's power: there is a 
rule of rectitude for the porter, the cobler, the 
nurſe, and the ſavage, as well as for the prince, 
the politician, the general and the philoſopher 
and who ever could perſevere in it invariably, 
would be equally a wiſeman in every ſtation. 
This being the caſe, it was fitting the divine 
power ſhould not be joined with extraordinary 
endowments of body and mind, leſt the effects 
of them ſhould be confounded with the fruits of 
moral wiſdom : therefore the filial character 
was united to an illiterate carpenter, who we 
in mathematics, aſtronomy, geography, policy, 
metaphyſics or other ſciences, than any com- 
mon carpenter might have attained, if we could 
ſuppoſe him never once to have neglected the 
of his talents. What ſupernatural 
knowledge he had was imparted to him, and 
the wonders he worked were perſormed by the 
Father, in the ſame manner as thoſe of Moſes, 
and the 

9. By the help of what has been argued in the 
two foregoing ſections, we may remove the 
grad dane Hock of» ſling Ga — 


united Chriſt, nor the man Jeſus thus divinely 


ſupported, was in a ſtate of evil or unhappineſs 
in the very moment of his greateſt agonies. . 
Perhaps it will be thought leſſening our obli- 
gation to the Saviour, to ſuppoſe him effecting 
our Redemption without hurt, to himſelf, and 
repreſenting it as an act of prudence, which 
his wiſdom muſt ſhow him was expedient for 
his own fake, no leſs than for the fake of his 
fellow members : for Jeſus had a foul to be 
ſaved as well as we, and he did fave it together 
with ours. 

To this objection I ſhall anſwer in the firſt 
place ; that I am juſtified in this repreſentation 
by the writer to the Hebrews, who tells us that 
Jeſus, for the joy that was ſer before him, en- 
dured the croſs deſpiſing the ſhame, that is, he 
acted for his own intereſt jointly with ours. In 
the next place to go upon the footing of human 
reaſon, let us recollect what has been ſaid in 
two Chapters of the firſt volume, on the ulti- 
mate Good and on Benevolence, and in ſeveral 


other 
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ether places z wherein it bas been ſhown from 
the farvey of human nature, that each man's 
own happineſs is his proper end of action which 
be ought invariably to purſue in every part of 
his cooduct; and that benevolence was nothing 
elſe than a placing his happineſs in the good of 
others, or rather a lively firm perſuaſion of his 
own intereſt being inſeparably connected with 
the general: therefore where a man has this 
he is as fincere and hearty in the 
ſcrvices he does to another, as in any prudential 
meaſures he takes for his own private intereſt, 
and his benevolence is of the right genuine 
ſtamp. 
But, you will ſay, if he endure great labour 
and pain, and ſuſtain damage for another's 
benefit, the obligation is greater, than if he 
could do it with eaſe and at no expence to him- 
ſelf. It may be fo: yet if he can ſupport the 
trouble, the pain and the damage chearfully, ir 
proves the glow of his kindneſs the ferventer, 
and conſequently heightens the obligation and 
the endearment to ſuch, as are ſenſible what it 
is that ſupports him. For why thould we de- 
fire to have thoſe that ſerve us ſuffer in the per- 
formance ? It is unnatural for a man knowingly 
and voluntarily to make himſelf unbappy ; or 
if he could do it ; we * 
than if he performed the fame ſervices without 
being unhappy ? Could we model the difpoſi- 
tions of perſons about us with a wiſh, what 

| could 
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could we wiſh more for our advantage than 
that they ſhould eiteem our intereſts their own, 
and take a real picaſure in undergoing the ſe- 
vereſt trials for our ſakes? Honour is there moſt 
merited, where it can be moſt uſefully placed; 
therefore thoſe arduous exerciſes of virtue are 
are moſt laudable and meritorious, which ar 
performed moſt chearfully, becauſe they will 
be done moſt effectually ; for a man can never 
go through his work well, ſo long as it is irk- 
ſome to him. 

It wouid be impious to imagine the organs 
of Jeſus rendered inſenſible, or that he did not 
feel the fame weight of anguiſh, diſgrace and 
agony of deſpair, when he cried out; My God, 
my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, as any 
of us ſhould have done in the like fGatuation ; 
but that weight was overbalanced by the con- 
templation of his own intereſt being involved in 
that of the creation, and by the joy of opening 
a paſſage, whereby all mankind might arrive at 
the like tranquillity of mind under the ſevereſt 


10. This brings me to enquire, in what 
manner the ſufferings of the Redeemer operated 
to our benefit : and I apprehend it to have been, 
not by taking off any ſervice we were deſtined 
to perform for the univerſe, for this would be 
ſacrificing the general intereſt to the advantage 
of a few : nor by working a change in the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, for this would look 


like 
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like ſomething of a charm and magic; nor yet 
by turning the purpoſes of God from reſentment 
into mercy, for this would be to reprefent him 
liable to paſſion and mutability : but by ſetting 
an example which might lead us into the method 
of performing the hardeſt of our ſervices with 
the ſame tranquillity and ſatisſaction of mind 
that he did. 
We know the force of ſympathy, and how 
much example is more prevalent than precept : 
a coward may face dangers and deſpiſe wounds 
in company of the brave, that had made him 
ſhudder in the apprehenſion, while alone. We 
know what incredible tortures the firſt diſciples 
were enabled to endure by continual contempla- 
tion of their Maſter's example, and their affiduity 
in thoſe devotions and inftitutions, which con- 
tributed to fix fuch contemplation more ſtrongly 
upon their minds. It is likely Eve would have 
reſiſted the remptation, had there been another 
woman to have rejected the apple with ſcorn 
in her Plato tells us, Virtue is fo 
beautiful that if we could once ſee her unveiled, 
we ſhould be ſo enamoured of her charms, as 
to deſpiſe all things elſe in compariſon with her: 
ſo there wanted only one perfect Wiſeman, 
in whoſe actions ſhe might ſtand viſible to 
view, to bring all others into admiration of 
Wiſdom, by ſhowing irs efficacy to turn pain 
into caſe, and render the ſoul proof again 
all evil and unhappineſs. 


Therefore 
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Therefore we are not to imagine our ran- 
ſom ſo fully paid, as that there is nothing left 
for us to pay: we are captives ſtill, but have 
the key put into our hands that will unlock the 
padlocks of our chains, fo we muſt uſe the key 
to effect our deliverance; nor has Chriſt fo 
ſaved us, but that we muſt ftill work out our 
own falvation, in ſuch fear and trembling as 
is conſiſtent with a confidence of ſucceſs. 
The lawyers make a diſtinction between an ob- 
ligation rendered void, or only voidable : both 
which in common acceptation are reckoned 
much the ſame, but I conceive it very meterial 
ro preſerve in mind the like diſtinction here, 
though we need not always expreſs it in our 
diſcourſes: nor do I apprehend it heterodox to 
ſay, that we are not yet actually redeemed, but 
only made redeemable. The hand-writing 
againſt us is not blotted out, yet it may well be 
termed ſo, becauſe we have a ſponge given us to 
wipe it away ourſelves. The debt is not dif- 
charged, but a die is out for us by which we 
may ſtawp the current coin wherewith to diſ- 
charge it fully. The imitation then of our 
grand examplar is the one thing needful for our 
deliverance, which muſt be worked out by 
ſtamping upon our minds that character of 
moral wiſdom which ſecured him continually 
againſt the approach of evil and miſery: and 
until we can compaſs that, our redemption re- 


mains incompleat. 


From 


11. From hence we may ſee 
of ri the mediation and interceſſion 
po 
to denote that we derive our 
rightconwels from Chriſt, and are enabled by 
the medium of his example and aids, to fulfil 
the laws of nature, which were impracticable 
by us before. Yet ſtill the righteouſneſs muſt 
be actually derived to ourſelves and become our 
own, before it can be imputed to us: and 
though he has rendered the way paſſable by go- 
ing before us, we muſt travel it after him with 
our own feet, or ſhall never arrive at our jour- 
ney's end; we may expect to be helped for- 
ward, but not carried for any the moſt preſſing 
repeated importunities whgtever. | Therefore 
our truſt, our devotion, and our s exer- 
ciſes, will not commute for the want of that 
righteouſneſs which is the ſole operating cauſe 
of our ſalvation, and which we may now attain 
by derivation from him: nor are they of any 
other avail than for the effect they may have 
upon ourſelves towards generating in us the like 
moral wiſdom, as exemplified by our leader, in 
the teady refiſtance of pleaſure, defire and remp- 
tation, and unreluctant endurance of the ſevereſt 
trials. 

The ſum of our imitation then, and the ſub- 
ſtance of our duty, is the fame with what was 
comprized by the old philoſophers in two 
words, BEAR and FORBEAR : but they 


we may learn to bear and forbear with contert 
and ſatisſaction to ourſelves. For he 
to us, Come unto me all ye that are heavy 
laden, and I will give you reſt; for my yoke is 
eaſy and my burden light: he has made it fo, 
not by taking off the weight, but by inuring 
oar ſhoulders to bear it without galling. Thus 
Chriſtianity makes no alteration in the ultimate 
end of action, cach man's own happineſs re- 


mains ſtill his proper aim. 
happineſs, grati6- 


But there are two roads to 
cation, eaſe, or whatever elſe you 
will call it ; one by procuring the objects of de- 
fire, the other by bringing deſire to the objects 
at hand, or which conduce moſt largely to our 
future advantage. The former we are ready 
enough to purſue of our own accord : the latter 
our Redeemer has made paſſable for us, and 
taught us to walk in. Therefore happineſs, 
enjoyment and eaſe of heart, being ſtill our 
proper point of purſuit, it is a ſpurious piety, a 
prepoſterous perverſion of his doctrine, to teach 


. by voluntary auſte- 


rities, ſelf-denials, mortifications, and afflicting 
themſelves: for theſe things are abhorrent to 
nature, of no intrinſic worth or obligation, nor 
of any value unleſs when neceflary to work out 
ſome greater advantage, either diſcerned by our- 
Vor. IV. M ſelves, . 


tion in the manner of ſupporting 


ſimners, affiſted to promote the innocent mirch 
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ſelves, or evidenced to ns by rules received from 
thoſe who know better. We ate enjoined in- 


tecd to deny ourſelves, to ſubdue our paſſions, 


to mortify the fleſh, to undergo toils and la- 
bours ; but then it is in order to prevent theit 
being troubleſome to vs, and proving a hin- 
drance in the proſecution of our trueſt intereſts, 
and to inure us gradually by practice to a firm- 
neſs of mind we cannot aſſume at once: yet the 
ſooner we can attain it, with the lefs regret and 
trouble to ourſelves we can enter upon the 
progreſs, the better it is, and the more accept- 
able. 

Thus in the very exerciſe of felf-dehial, we 

are ſtriving for our future enjoyment, and may 
laxdably Mere for our preſent caſe and finiefac- 
it. We are 
commanded tq take up our crofs and follow our 
leader: we are not commanded to make croſſes 
For ourſelves, but take them willingly when 
cit in our way by the courſes of Providence, 
for ſo did our leader: he did not make his own 
croſs, nor gratuitouſly cauſe himfelf to be nailed 
to it; he came cating and drinking, converſed 
with a chearful ſerenity among publicans and 


ſome ſecret intimation . 
allotwvable 


— f 
det my Will be done, but thine, O Faber. 
Thus if we will follow him, obedience to the 
diſpenſations of Providence is our road, we muſt 
not pretend to voluntary ſervices nor meritorious 
| performances; we are to do the Will of the 
Father, not our own Will, nor may chuſe for 
ourſelves even in the molt arduous and perilous 


Bot our Father is not a ſevere cruel taſk- 
maſter, but à graciops indulgent parent: he 
has ſhowered down his bleſſings of all kinds in 
abundance upon carth, on purpoſe that we 
ſhould enjoy them with thankfulneſs, and fpread 
and improve them among our fellow creatures, 
| where it can be done innocently without future 
detriment. He beſt knows what abſtinences 
and hard trials to call us to, and when ſuch 
ſervices will be real ſervices to his creation: it 
is our buſineſs to keep a watchful eye upon the 
rules of duty and expedicnce, to hold ourſelves 
in readineſs to abey the call, and to take up 
whatever croſs is thrown before us, looking up 
to the pattern that is ſet before us, and truſting 
for the promiſed aſſiſtance of the Comforter, if 
neceſſary, for —_ — 
M 2 
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bear it without galling ; ſtill ſearehing about 
for any lawful means of avoiding it, but con- 
cluding with a fincere and willing reſignation, 
Nevertheleſs not our Will be done, but thine, 
O Father. 
And I apprehend this may ſerve as a clue 
ſeem hard of digeſtion ; ſuch as felling all our 
goods to give tothe poor, turning the left cheek 
to him that has ſmitten the right, hating father 
and mother, wife and children, and the like, 
which are not to be taken for rules of conduct 
for us to practiſe, but directions what temper 
and firmneſs of mind we are to put on, enabling 
us to perform things the moſt reluctant to hu- 
man nature, whenever the Will of the Father, 
manifeſted by particular fituation of circum- 


ſtance, that is whenever neceffity or duty ſhall 
ſo require. 


require. | | 
12. Perhaps I ſhall be thought too rigorous 
in deſcribing the righteouſneſs which is to be 
the ſole operating cauſe of our falvation ; fuch 
1 ungrudging reſiſtance both of pleaſure 

and pain, as above ſuppoſed to conſtitute it, 
being impraQticable : but if we weigh the matter 
impartially without ing ourſelf-fondneſs 


to caſt its weight of prejudice into the ſcale, we 
for 


{hall find nothing leſs can ſuffice 
our purpoſe. Our Redeemer requires it, for 
he enjoins us to take up our croſs and follow 
hin, to dic unto the world, to crecify the fleth 

wit 


8 
with the luſts thereof. The voice of heathen 
philoſophy requires it, for that declares happi- 
nes reſerved only for the Wiſeman, who be- 
comes ſuch by a total Apathy : by which is not 
to be underſtood an utter inſenſibility, a want 
of all aſſection or preference of one thing above 
another; but an exemption from all paſſion or 
perturbation, a fixed tranquillity of mind not 
to be thrown off the ſeat by any allurement, or 
croſs accident, or terror whatſoever. 

But this is « voice only, informing us where 
lies our goal, and leaving us to get to it as well 
as we can: whereas the Redeemer leads on the 
way by his example, preſcribes certain methods 
for bringing us into breath, and aſſiſts us by 
the promiſed Comforter to invigorate our 
efforts : und ecclefiaſtical hiflory reſtifies what 
almoſt incredible atchicvements have been per- 
formed with theſe aids. Nevertheleſs with all 
theſe aids the work has not yet been compleatly 
perfected; for ſtill there is none that doeth 
good, no not one, the very beſt have their fail- 
ings, and the moſt obedĩent feel the yoke ſome- 
times galling to their ſhoulders: from whence 
it ſeems to follow, there is ſomething remain- 
ing to be done in the other world: and the 
probability of room being left there for com- 
| Pleating the work of Redemption, may be ga- 
thered from ſeveral conſiderations. 

If I do not egregiouſly miſtake the doftrines 
of our Church, I may lay down that „ 

n z 
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race, without exception of times, places or per- 
ſons ; nevertheleſs that no man can reap the 
beniefic of ic without a particu 
it to himſelf by Iris 
not here the place to examine what we are to 
underſtand by a faving Faith: this ſhall be re- 
ſerved for the next. chapter. We need only 
now obſerve, that it muſt be an act of the 
Will, or rather a habit acquired by our own 
Induſtry : fo that no one of all the ſons of Adam 
will miſs his ſhare of the Redemption purchaſed, 
unleſs by his own fault. Yet what multitudes 
of Adam's fons have paſſed off this earthly 
ſtage in the four thouſand years before Chriſt 
It may be faid they had the protniſe of him 
that was to come : but how did they underſtand 
the promiſes? 1 will not pretend to ſay what 
might be the thoughts of ſome very few of the 
moſt. enlightened, but it is well known the 
Jews in general expected a temporal deliverer : 
and though they ſpoke of a redemption from fin, 
they meant thereby a deliverance from the diftreſ- 
ſes fallen upon thern for their paſt fins, not areſcue 
from. the dominion of fin for the future. The 
apoſtles themſelves retained the fame notion to 
the laſt of their Maſter's converſing among 
them; for when at Emaus they related the 
ſtory of the crucifixion, they concluded wich 
this reflection, But we truſted it had been he 
that 
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that ſhould have redeemed Iſrael : they were ſo 
far from having a tight faith in the redemption, 
that they had not à right underſtanding of the 
ward, nor knew that the price of their ranſom 


mankind! the reſt of whom never heard of the 
promiſes. And ſince the promulgation of Chriſ- 
tianity, there are many nations of Mahometans, 
heathens and ſavages, where the ſound of it has 
not been heard, or been loſt again from among 
them. Add to this that in the midſt of Chriſten- 
dom there are multitudes of children who never 
arrive at a capacity of actually applying che 
benefits of the Redemption to themſelves : 
rn up in ignorance and 
error, who never had an opportunity of attain- 
ing a juſt notion of it: and when we reflect 
how grievouſly our Religion has been perverted 
and corrupted by ſome of its moſt zealous votaries, 
there may have been men of ferious thought 
and ſober judgement, who without their own 
fault, having taken their eſtimate of it from 
theſe diſguiſes, were excuſable in rejecting it, 
and ſtand in the caſe of ſuch as never heard of 
it. If then Chriſt died for all men, and none 
can fail of receiving the benefits he purchaſed 
for them without their own wilful negligence : | 
all thoſe above mentioned, who have had no 

M4 fair 
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fair "8." "i of } * his ; * offer 
muſt be afforded it elſewhere. 

And to convince us that it has been afforded 
elſe where, ict us recollet the principal and 
moſt authentic of our Creeds, called the Apoſtles, 
wherein is an article, that Jeſus Chriſt, the 


only Son,” our Lord, deſcended into Hell. 
What can we underſtand by this deſcent of the 


united Chriſt into hell or the region of deparied 
ck. Db Ke poured to to act there in 
dis filial character upon the human foul of Jeſus? 
But was this agency continued for nothing? or 
whatever elſe be meant by the deſcent, was it 
made for no purpoſe ? and what other purpoſe 
can be conceived more worthy, than for 
compleating thoſe benefits of the 
tion worked here, which could not be conveyed = 
perfectly upon earth. 

Then if we conſider the finer and ſmaller 
compoſition of a vehicular or ſpiritual body, 
bearing a nearer proportion to the ſphere of the 
ſpirit's' preſence than our preſent groſs bodies, 
which we move by long ftrings of complicated 
engines, wherein are many mechanical motions 
interſering with our voluntary, and not to be 
correfted by them without much labour and 
practice: it will appear probable they are much 
more manageable, and that the force of example 
with our endeavours to apply it, may operate 
more ſtrongly to work new habits : eſpecially 
if there ſhould be fuch a ſentient language as 


luggeſted 


ſuggeſted in the Viſion, —— 
paſſing in our Pattern might be conveyed more 
„ Aa 07% 
any of our ſenſes. 

This greater e of the veldiecer ts- 


ture above the groſs corporeal, may account for 
the ſhortneſs of the Redeemer's continuance 


among them: for as much might be done in a day 
and half there as required three years and halfs' 
miniſtry here. And as upon earth he left his 
Apoſtles to tranſmit the benefits of his life and 
paſſion by their ſucceſſors to the lateſt poſterity ; 
fo by his example in the Hades, he may have 
led ſome of the vehicular inhabitants into ſuch 
perſect habit of endurance and forbearance, as 
that they might ſerve for examples to all others 
of the human race, who were diſpoſed to take 
the benefit of them. 

13. No doubt this will be counted a novel 
doctrine, but novelty alone is no more a ſuffi- 
cient ground of rejeCting than receiving a thing : 
the cauſe muſt be tried at rhe bar of ſober rea- 
fon and fincere piety, and I leave it to the con- 
fideration of every man who is not afraid to 
entertain a thought, even to the honour of the 
divine Goodneſs and Equity, that was not 
taught him by his ſchoolmaſter ; whether it 
does not neceſſarily follow from the article of a 
univerſal Redemption, purchaſed for all who 
do not wilfully refuſe or negle& to embrace ir, 
compared with the experience of multitudes 
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paſling off this worldly ſtage without any poſſi- 
bility of embracing it. 

- Yet there is a very pernicious conſequence 
may be drawn by ſome who are too ready to 
turn every thing into a bandle for indulging 
their vicious appetites, which I muſt be careful 
to obviate. We ſce men wonderfully prone to 
_ procraſtination: they put off their repentance 
from day to day till the hour of death, and will 
—ͤ— if taught to expect another 
opportunity afterwards. But they have no juſt 
room to infer from any thing ſuggeſted above, 
that they ſhall ever have another: the Scrip- 
tures ſo declare our condition in the 
next life dependent upon our conduct here, that 
nothing but the abſolute neceſſity of folving the 
impartially of our Maker and of our Redeemer, 
could warrant us to imagine, that an opportu- 
- nity ſhall be given hercaſtes to ſuch as had none 


ourſelves to run the reſt of our race, which 
with our utmoſt endeavours and beſt applica- 
cation of our aids, we are not able to finiſh in 


the body. But with reſpect to us who have 


had a part of our courſe marked out to us upon 


earth, if we neglect to run fo much us we can, 
the neceſſity ceaſes; for the divine Juſtice 


ſtands approved in having once made us the 


offer, nor can we ever to be admitted 
upon the liſts a ſecond time: therefore it ſtil} 
remains true, chat as the tree falls fo ir lies. 


afforded them here; or a further ſpace allowed 


— 
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14. Thus there is good room for Chriſtian 
charity to hope, that although none can be faved 
unleſs through Chriſt, yet many may be ſaved 
who, during their abode upon earth, never were 
in him: for be may have other ſheep which 
are not yet brought into the fold, ſome to whom 
it has never yet been opened, and others ftrag. 
glers beeauſe they have never heard or never 
extend the pale of ſalvation to take in all the 
various ſects of Chriſtians : for our judgements 
depend upon our natural temperament, our edu- 
cation, the company we have converſed amongſt, 
the we have ſeen, and the manner 
wherein ſubjects have been propoſed to us; 
therefore different perſons, of the moſt un- 
biafſed fincerity and honeſt induſtry, will judge 
variouſly upon the ſame points: but if they 
carefully live up to the beſt lights afforded them 
by the diſpenſations of Providence ordinary and 
extraordinary, they cannot be ranked under the 
claſs of thoſe, who wilfully neglect to embrace 
the Redemption offered. Nevertheleſs we are 
not to imagine it an indifferent thing what 
ſect or what religion we liſt ourſelves into: 
for how much ſoever men may be faved in 
all, there is but one only religion and ſet for 
each particular man wherein he can walk ſe- 
curely. 

And this may ſerve to expound the doctrine 
of the ſtrait-gate z for ſtrait is the gate and 
narrow 
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narrow is the way by which each particular 
man may paſs into life ; if he deviates into the 
broad road among the mukicudes, be will find 
his journey end in deſtruction: nevertheleſs 
thoſe multitudes may have their ſeveral narrow 
paths and their wickets through which, if 
they perſevere in their way, they may find en- 
trance though he could not. For we muſt un- 
derftand every thing in Scripture with a refer- 
ence to our uſe and our conduct, not to empty 


The queſtion, Are there many that ſhall be 
ſaved, was probably a matter of mere curioficy, 
but the anſwer turned it to-a more important 
purpoſe : which we can leaſt of all imagine to 
be for nouriſhing our ſpiritual pride, and juſti- 


with reſpect to our ſucceſs in this world: 
multitudes arrive at a competence of fortune, 
| caſe, 
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eaſe, credit and enjoyment by very various ways, 
of hand or brain, hardſhips and dangers, would 
de faulty in one, which are neceſſary duties and 
 commendations to anather ; nor is it always 
caſy for each to bit upon his right method and 
ſuceted in it, without careful forethought and 
 contignal application, For Providence has © 
interwoven the ingezeſts of mapkind by the 
 diftribution of talents and opportunities among 
them, that cach hes a particular part to act, 
by the due of which he may moſt 
— ferve himiell, . and his fellow cree- 
tures. 
15. Nor docs there want probability of the 
| like imertexture of intereſts between this world 
and the next; and that our cmployments on 
this preſent age, if rightly purſued, are pre- 
paratary to the reſt of our jaurney through mat- 
ter, finting us for the peculiar functions we 
ſhall have to perform in the communion of 
ſaints. This ſeems evidenced by the very vari- 
aus allotments made among us bere : ſome are 
but juſt born and die; ſom: are bed up in 
wnorance, error and prafligateneſs ; fore bave 
little more underſtanding or capacity of looking 
up to their Maker than the brutes ; and others 
have been raiſed to extraordinary beights of 
| knowledge and piety that could ſcarce be cre- 
dited in human nature. 


Therefore 
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God knows what ſervice is wanted from us, 
what abilities and graces are needfol to perform 
it. He was able of the verieſt ſlones to have 
raiſed up children unto Abraham ; it were a 
ſmall thing with him to have inſpired into us 
the zeal of Apoſtles, or the intelligence and 
ſeraphic piety of Angels; he might have done 
it with a word, as when he faid, Let there be 
light : be fore he has given us the endowments 
_ requiſite for the part we have to execute in his 
numerous family of human creatures. 
Therefore we need not or murmur 
if we cannot riſe to thoſe fervors of Faith and 
greatneſs of Works whereof we have ſeen or 
heard examples : for there is a duty of content, 
even with reſpect to rightcouſneſs, not indeed 
bounded by ſo many limits as in other thi 
There may be caſes wherein it would be faulty 
to enereaſe our riches or our reputation though 
we could, but here the limication ought only 
to be ſet by our powers: let us then rather re- 
joice than repine at them, how ſmall ſoever 
they be, and be careful to omit no opportunity 
of improving them; for, {mall as they are, we 
ſha'l find them one day turn to more important 
advantages than we can now be aware of. 

We may regard this life as a ſchool to fit us 
for the em we are to follow in the 
world: ſome go through the whole ſchool, 
8 the univerſicy, 
and put upon different lines of learning ; ſome 
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are called off in the mid way, and others neut 
put to ſchool at all : the parents are the rproper 
judges whether any and what preparation is ne- 
ceſſary for the life to be engaged in afterwards : 
but the lad who neglects the rudiments of learn- 
ing judged requiſite for him, can never | regain 
them afterwards, but muſt prove a worthleſs and 
miſerable man. So our lengths and courſes of 
life are wiſely allotted ùs by our heavenly Fa- 
ther, no doubt with a view to future uſes: fo 
that he who has little has no lack, and he who 
has much has nothing over. We ate not to 
hanker after the works aſſigned to others becauſe 
make the beſt improvements we can of our 
own time and taſks : for if we neglect our ru- 
diments, we ſhall go out into the great world 
of ſpiritual bodies unfit for any further im- 
provement in the profeſſions we are deſtinad 
to, uſeleſs to the community, 22 
ourſelves. 

16. 9 
for fake of the plays and diverfions they find 
there, although allowed as many as conſiſt with 
their learning; ſo we are placed in this ſchool 
of life, not for fake of the enjoyments abound- 
ing here, but to qualify us for a much longer 
life capable of far greater enjoyments and miſe- 
ries; and we may be ſure the line of learning 
marked out for us by Providence here, is the 


propereſt to ſuit us for the buſineſs we ſhall 
N 


have 


Vor. IV. 
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bar to follow hereafter. Nevertheleſs our in- 
ment Facher has been .pleaſed to make the 
mental and bodily bappineſs of ourſelves and 
our fell creatures in this world, the math 
of direction for us to aim at; this then we are 
to promote with all our {kill and induſtry, be- 
ing well aſſured that in fo doing, we ſhall do 
xr eo wart — 5 
i | 
1222 —„ — 
within our reach : thoſe then we may thank- 
fully gather, and even contrive for their pro- 
cimenent ; ufing the good things of this world 
250 polfeffions, not enſla ved by them as captives 3 
talking no thought for what theit ſucceſs ſhall 
been the morrow; pleaſed with'fuccefs when 
weomes; but not expecting it; enjoying, never 
indulging the grarifications of appetite ; purſuing 
pleaſuses becauſe we approve the purſuit, not 
becauſe we cannot help it nor live without 
ee; ſubmitting” our will to e Will of 
Heu cen, but ſubtinitting defire to the controol 
Sour own will. But he has been pleaſed of 
tentimes to make labour, trouble and ſelf denial, 
the raed to public and private happineſs: .we 
nuit therefore ſtrike inti the rogged road, not 
deesuſe i is rugged, but whenever having that 
tendency poimed out to us by our own obſcrva- 
tion or rules received. 3 
2 — 


| Some 


n — Riga 95 
Some | exerciſes of tary folf-denial am 
needſul to harden our ſhoulders” for the h 
we may have io bear : therefore in the choice 
of theſe exerciſes, we are to regard our firnation 
of life and the works'we \ſhall: probably: be 
called upon to execute ; 4ar obedience is our 


dukineſs,-we arc ro do noching (arbitrarily; nor 


— For theſe we ar: not: called 
to; yet making daily ſome imprammm t 
. SeEeEaAEs 


difference. 
8 If troubles Gall apen us <r cur deareht friends 


than we can yet bear withour being 
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nut it. Nor need we be terrified at the ap- 
proach of - dangers that may beſal us, for he 
will with wich the temptation alſo make a way 
to eſcupe: not always by warding off the blow, 
but by enabling to eſcape the evil of it with a 
firmacſs of mind ſaperior to the preſſure. Bur 
wharever improvement of . endurance or for- 
bearance we can make any way, is a ſtep to- 
wards our adoption and incorporation, whereby 
we become” members of Chriſt, children of 
—̃ — edgy oat 

17. For though it be wholeſome and eaſy 
of conception to the vulgar, it is extremely hard 
ſor dhe man of reflection, to imagine heaven 
local; that God has a right band and a left, or 
that chere is any one feat nearer to him than 
another; -: For God is omioi alike ab 
mighty; great, and glorious, , in every point of 
vortices, the depths of the ſea, the bowels of 
te carth, the manſions of the bleſſed, and ha- 
birations of the reprobate. Therefore it is not 
change of place, but change of condition, that 
tranſports the creature into heaven. Were ous 
ſaculties fo purified and enlasged as that we 
might ſee God as he is, we ſheul inſtantly find 
ourſelves at his right hand without ſtirring from 
ouſly deſcribes Satan 
him wherever he went: ſo we 


may. fay that 


whils leading berween Ichuricl and Zephon, he 
w_ = 


carrying hell about with 
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vas in hell and they in heaven; he an outcaſt 
baniſhed to an immeaſurable diſtance from the 
„ bog bon # » ot 
wing before the throne of glory. 
. in figures and imagery, 
and blends them together in ſuch 
manner that it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh. 
their ſeveral applications; of which we have. 
ſeen inftances in the laſt Chapter with reſpect 
tures of Chriſt. From hence a handle has been 
taken for introducing a great deal more of the 
m and the cabbaliftical into our Reli- 
gion than was needful, or then bas done it any 
good. This inaccuracy of ſtile we may pre- 
ſame was propereſt for the Jews, as being ſuita- 
ble to their groſs taſte : but learning now 
become more general, and the thoughts of our 
common Chriſtians having taken a more rational 
turn, it ſeems eligible to keep our ideas and our 
expreſſions as clear, nnn. 
we can. 
Therefore in my hamble opinion it might 
have been as well, if the compilers of our Li 
had choſen ſome other form of words inſtead of, 
| Spare thy people whom thou haſt redeemed 
with thy precious blood ; and afterwards, By. 
thine agony and bloody ſweat, by thy croſs and 
paſſion, by thy precious death and buria}, Good 
Lord deliver us: for our prayers here by the in- 
troduction are addreſſed to the holy Trinity, the 


"3 one 


1 applicable, chough hey aid d 
Chriſt. For we are taught to compare the union 


of the two natures in Chriſt with the wl unn 


of ſuul and body in ourſelves, which together 
to: hie{alf whatever belongs either to Þis ſoul 
or body, and 1 ro Quang rn tip My under- 
ſtanding, my memory — or Doren gh 
| : 26.08% avhes tehoags to the dithie ; for | 
is wanld be abfurd to talk of my Body's under- 
bn my Bady's memory, my Boule blood, 
or mp. Senke bones; and thoagh'I muſt expect 
rode before many years run out, yet I truſt my 
ſoul will pot dic. when I do. In like manner it 
ſecxas 28 great a ſoleciſm in modern language to 
faythe blood, the death, che burial of God, not- 
withſtanding his gracious union with haman na- 
ture, as it would be to ſpeak of the blood, the 
death; the burial of a foul, notwithſtanding its 
vital union with body. Had the phraſe run, 
With the precious blood of thy Chriſt, by the 
agony and peffion, and fo forth, of thy Chriſt, 
it might bave contained as much devotion and 
piety, and been leſs liable to the cavils of the 
adwerſary. 

Buc it ſometimes happens * 
learning and true piety, having too mech con- 
tempt of human reaſon and diſregard of human 
nature, repeat the words of other good men. 
paſhng = 


e 


ſtudying that caches 

fohig tee which that 

kk, or — — the lettet 

—  — x ho 

—— murh more by copying 
_ of ancient F = 

— . 7 

figned for general 2 2 
= uſe z: — dtd 

manner ormable to — _v of 


which 
generally 
—_ prevailed at 
: — — 
preſerved inviolate, — = 
—"_ and thoſe es 
the conceptions ini prjedar of che hbge, 
deen fr K tm | 
ideas — * For 
. at this day. — 
— . — 
— — i oor wad i 
w_— — given . 
different conception — : 
— of the ethereal 1 
of examini — = 
— _— : and the cuſtom 
—— have made us 2 
hings in the groſs, without Hows 
9 * 
"> Ti There» 


Thbareſore it, might}; be imprudent to pref 
upon any man the Aſgenfion of a human body, 


body, to convey it through the keybole when 
the doors were ſhut, and mount up with it into 
the air, | 


ture violently, eſpecially that appearance wherein 
Thomas was concerned: but though we cannot 


deny them to be real facts, we may very con- 
fienaly with Scripture believe them miraculous 
facts, wherein God acted in his Paternal, not 


his Filial character. So that Chrift was no 
rreftion, his 
entrance 


more the efficient cauſe of his refu 
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entrance into a cloſe room, or his aſcenfion up 
into the air in a doud, than Moſes was of the 
rod turning into a ſerpent, of water guſhing from 
the rock upon a ſtroke of his wand, or of quaits 
or manne ſhowering down from theair. 

Nor were thoſe miracles any otherwiſe eſfica- 
cious towards the Redemption, than the other 
upon earth, given for confirmation of Faith in 
the beholders, not for operating any thing in 
the conſtitution of human nature, or 
ing the ranſom for fin. And when that purpoſe 
was anſwered, that is, as ſoon as the aſcending 
body was out of fight, it was difpoſed of in the 
ſame manner as the bodies of other men who are 
dead and rotten ; and the human foul was re- 
turned back to Hades, or wherever other ſouls 
Who partake, or ſtand in a capacity of partak- 
ing in the like righteouſneſs, refide. 
Therefore I apprehend it adviſable to leave 
every man to form his own conception of the 
ſeſſion at the right hand of God, the preſent 
condition or employment of the Redeemer, and 
interceffion ll mne for —_ men: 
according a the ard of oed os refine- 
of his imagination. For any ſet of ideas, 
= ſuĩted to his fize of comprehenfion and 
uſual trains of thinking will ſuffice; provided 
they ſatisfy him, that every thing, neceſſary to 
be done for his ſalvation by another, has been 


fully 


. 1 have now given wy idea of the Re- 
demption and other doGrines ; 
wherein to my apprehenſion they ſtand in the 


It has been faid by an eminent pillar of the 
Church, that. the light, of nature leads to the 
— 2 


corrup- 


us continually into offences 
God written in our hearts, and thereby render 
us odnoxious to divine Juſtice without bopes of 
pardon or being able to ſatisfy it. otherwiſe than: 
by our endleſs puniſhment. But I maſt own 
that my optics: are not clear enough to diſcem 
theſe things by the Tight of nature. I ſee plainly 
that man is prone to evil, our appetites get 
maſtery over our reaſon, nor do the beſt og us 
perſevere in an unerting coutſe of righteoulnels, 
but offend - daily againt the: Wilt of God man- 
feſted to us by the comednplation of his wotks ; 
and I fear theſe offences wilt draw on their ade» 


muſt be ſo too: but we do not find. 
the ſame rule hold good in offences againft 'our 
nuance. of the deli ſuſſering ſhould be 
zoned” to the length of - life of the parry 
Court meaſures them by the «circumſtances of 
the offender ; not will the rule of law, 'falvo 
continemento ſao, ever permit ſuch to be im- 
poſed as muſt prove” his utter ruin: and if an 
inſult be greater when offered to a king ihan to a 


* it is becauſe the public are more con- 
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—————— 
ftrialy ſpeaking, there is no againſt 
God, for we are incapable of doing damage to 
him, and without damage and a tendency 
thereto, there is no wrong doing ; for an action 
that can'do hurt to nobody, nor leads into other 
aſtions that might be hurtful, cannot be evil: 
but the damage is done or endangered to the 
creatures, and God for their ſakes exacts the pu- 
333 of the 
miſehief. 

For he is all goodneſs and mercy, never ter- 
minating his views upon evil: as I live; faith the 
| Lord, 1 hive no-pleafure in the death of the 

wicked, but that he ſhoald+ turn from his evil 
ways and lie. Therefore when he puniſhes 
for the evil ways, be does it not in anger, but 
in loving kindnefs, either to the or 
to other creatures in whoſe intereſts thoſe of the 
ſufferer are involved, in order to procure ſome 
good to both, greater than the fuffering ſuſ- 
rained: but endlefs fuffering leaves no room 
for good to redound therefrom. We cannot 
certainly tell in what manner the af 
one creature operate to the benefit of another, 
but it ſeems to be by ſerving as an 
againſt the temptations urging to the like offence 
as drew them on, and we may be ſure will be 
adequate to that purpoſe : but it does not from 


thence appear neceffary, they muſt be infinite 
22 
And 
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And for the depravity of our nature, acknow- 
ledged to ſubject us io the actual wickedneſs we 
daily commit, we were made human creatures 
cither by an immediate creation juſt before our 
birth, or by ſome law of Providence introduc- 
habit: and the fame Power which for wiſe and 
gracious purpoſes has placed us here, is able to 
place us in a more favourable fituation, where 
we may have ſtrength of will to purſe inva- 
riably ſuch portion of underſtanding, as he ſhall 
pleaſe to allot us. Nor fince univerſal Nature, 
with all ber courſes and minuteſt motions, 
were planned out by the Almighty, can wedeny 
effected by ftated laws of | his eſtabliſhment ; 
us with the natural forces to work out that liatle 
pittance of righteouſneſs it was his deſign we 
ſhould attain in this life, without the ſuperna- 
rural affiſtance of his holy Spirit; of which, 
though we have many pretences, we have ao 
certain or rational evidences among vs, other 
than what are drawn from the ſacred records. 
Therefore I muſt rank the Redemption with 
all belonging to it, the Incarnaniop, the Inter» 
cefſion, effuſions of the holy Ghoſt, eternity 
ditions in the republication of the law of gature 
which were not contained in the firſt editioa as 

could 
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could ever have deen known otherwiſe than 
from Revelation, and thoſe miraculous events 
that were the teſtimonials of it: 80 I-muſt de- 
liver over my Catechumen to the -divines, to 
whoſe province it belongs to lay before him the 
Ppoltive proofs of a Revelation having been ac- 
tually given, and of the truths recorded in ſacred 
ſtory : having firſt prepared him for their re- 
ception, by ſhewing their credibility, and: that 
1 or ye eats 
rr 
1 would defice him to confider further, he- 


— ger Pacoima ax which it is 
_ the uſe and aim of the beſt Philoſophy to lead 
men into; and then let him reflect, whether he 
enn find examples in hiftory of any ſyſtem of 
Philoſophy having anſwered its end fo effectu- 
ally among mankind : from whence he may 
diſcern it io be a . beneficial thing, even before 
he ſees it proved a trus one. Some few fages of 
uncommon Capacity and uninterrupted leifures | 
| have runentracsdinary lengths of knowledge and 

virtue, and ſpread them among their followers 
of the like contemplative turn: but who of 
them ever found a ſyſtem of general or national 
Bſe ? which could rene the 
the flegmatic, reſtrain the impetuous, diſcipline 
the unruly, bring the vulgar, the fimple, the 
giddy and the buſy, to think of the things 
above, 


dy the autſe and the prieſt belt made me 


reaſon to ſpeak well of the bridge we have gone 
over : and it would be an unpardonable ſel- 
fiſhnels, if becauſe. we. think ourſelves ſaſely 
landed upon firm ground, we ſhould carcleſsly 
ſuſfer the bridge to be broken down in prejudice 
of other paſſengers, who may be as lintle able 
as ou oes to ſtem the eorront of youthful pa- 
nens and faſhionable follies, or wade through 
the mud of indolence, with the flender ſtaff of 
ander | unripened 
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unitipened reaſon. Having examined fome of 
the principal arches of the bridge ſupporting 
the doctrinal part, I proceed next to the prac- 
tical, compoſed of three principal comparti- 
ments: for as the whole of moral philoſophy 
has deen uſually divided into the cardinal Vir- 
wes ; ſo all the duties of the Goſpel are com- 
e 
| as Hae a doom 


xv. 


C 2 P. 
" Faith. 


D ESCEND. celeftial Graces, facred Triad, 
ſtedſaſt Faith, all-ſoothing Hope, 3 
the. 
and 


ſerenity· ſmiling Charity. Your 
hes eaſy fince when the yates lift up their heads, 
the 


doors of Heaven were 

King of glory came down to ſuccour 
loſt mankind. He came in three diſtinguiſhed 
charatters : the Father awakening our flothful 
facolies by Ggns and wonders ; the Son opening 
a way to happineſs by ſetting à perſect pattern 
of endurance and forbearance; and the holy 


— nr 


enemy ſubdued was Death, that king of terroros, 
whoſe grim aſpect uſed to embitier all the joys 
of life. Bat. nom, O Death, where is thy 
ſting ? O Greve, where is thy victory ? the ſting 
of death is ſin: but you, angelic fiſters, brighteſt 
among the train of the king of glory when be 
gifts he gave to men, ſhall ſbield us from the 
point of that ſting. | 
all aſſanlts: for whomſocver yon ſhould fit 
therewith compleatly, be need not fear the ap- 
proach of moral evil, nor preſſure of what natu- 
ral evil Providence ſhall judge needful for him 
to bear. It is by your enlivening energy alone, 
that we can become new creatures, that our af- 
ſections can be raiſed from groveling in the mire 
of ſordid appetite, our underſtandings enlight- 
ened to diſcern the things above, our hearts 
uniced in perfect harmony to purſue one com- 
mon intereſt as members of the ſame body, 
our views enlarged to regard ourſelves as citi- 
zcns of the univerſe, our mortal made to put on 
immortality, and our clay-built tabernacles 
ſublimed into fit temples of the holy Ghoſt, 
wherein we have promiſe that the Father and 
the Redecmer will come unto us and make their 
Vor. IV. O 


Draw 
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Draw near, ethereal Virtues, ſhed . your be- 
diſpel the miſts of prejudice and error; that I 
and faithfully deſcribe them to ſuch as will lend 
an atrentive ear. Nor diſdain to approach for 
that 1 have brought a train of carth-born god- 
defies to receive you, natives of 
land, daughters of human Reaſon :- for he too 
claims his deſcent from heaven, and bears the 
candle of the Lord in teſtimony of his divine 
original. His faireſt daughters theſe, the Virtues 
ftiled Cardinal, heretofore eſteemed four, but 
in my ſearches by the light of nature appearing 
five. Is it preſumption that I attempt to join 
heaven and earth in amicable concord ? for both 
were works of one almighty Power, both cor- 
reſpondent parts of the fame all- comprehenſive 


plan. | 

' Behold the celeſtial Graces condeſcend to take 
hands with thoſe of mortal growth! behold how 
aptly they aſſociate in the mingled dance ! how 
firmly Prudence treads upon the ſolid ground 
that Faith has marked ! Prudence whoſe features 
divided among the other fifters, make them all 
ſeem but her under various forms; and Faith, 
on whoſe ſtrong ſhoulders the two other Graces 
lean. Fortitude and Temperance follow moſt 
ſteadily, where led by ſure and certain Hope. 
Juſtice never quits the train of unreſerved Cha- 
rity, -and Benevolence is her very likeneſs, as 


much 
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Fs 


piereing eye and potent graſp are her greareſt 


may never meet his glance, and terrifies them 
This the dim-fighted Free-thinker miftakes 
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Every 
diſtinguiſhing renets af their igi 
or ſect. The Freethinker nl tr ery rhe, Dn 
and therefore will i ot allow commendation due 
any body for his opinions: nor could we 
6 ͥ Fool with his inference if his premiſes were 
right. For againſt the merit of faith in this 
idea of it there lies a very juſt objection, namely, 
that it is no virtue at all: for virtue muſt be an 
act of our own, the work of our own induftry, 
and nce of our volition ; but aſſent is 


involuntary, it is an act of the underſtanding 


not of the will, wherein che mind is purely 
paſſive, receiving ſuch judgements as the ob- 
jects exhibited caft upon her. For you cannot 
help ſeeing that two and two'make four, nor 
net fon AAA: Hato 
power you : neither if you want clear- 
neſs of thought to follow Euclid in all the 
proceſs of a theorem, can you aſſent to the 
demonſtration how juſtly ſocver it be care 
ried on. 

Therefore if two heathens of equal capacity, 
but different ways of thinking, had the fame 
arguments laid before them proving Jefus to be 
the Chriſt ; ſhould one ſtand convinced and the 
other not, the former mijghe be the move fores- 
account. This I think can hardly be denied 
by any body, ſuppoſing both to come with the 
ſame honeft defire of learning the truth, to con- 

© fider 


nally, gon protec bly tn 
caſting their weights into the icale. But this is 
not always the caſe ; what then if our uncon- 
verted heathen failed of conviction becauſe he 
ſhut his eyes againſt the evidences propoſed, ſo 
that they could not work their due effect upon 
his judgement, was he not blameable ? Cer- 


 tainly, to a high degree: but his fault was of 
—_— = 7 was want 


of ſincerity, want of a proper regard to his rea- 
ſon and intereſts : for there are varieties of faults, 


and a man may be charged unjuſtly with one, 
though he were really guilty of another. There 
are ſome able and induſtrious workmen a little 
too fond of liquor : if one of theſe intoxicates 
himſelf ſo as to become incapable of finiſhing 
the day's work he has to do, he deſerves your 
cenſure for intemperance, but not for idleneſs ; 
for no man can be counted idle becauſe he 
omits to do what he was not capable of doing. 
So when a man ſhuts his eyes againſt the truth, 
the blame lay in ſhutting his eyes, not in that 
he did not ſee when they were ſhut, for this 
it was impoſſible for him to do; and the fault 
was owing to a wrong turn of mind previous 
to the failure of conviction you complain of. 
On the other hand, the commendation be- 
longing to him that was convinced, was due to 
his behaviour preparatory to the conviction, 
while he was yet as much an infidel as his 
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partner: therefore his honeſt attention, which 
is all you have to praiſe him for, could not be 
deemed an exerciſe of the virtue of faith, but of 
ſome other virtue. And 1 believe it may be 
ſafely laid down in general, that conviction of 
a truth unacknowledged before never is itſelf 
an act of virtue, though it may be the reward 
and fruits of ſome virtue the man had before 
conviction. Hence it appears the eſſence of 
faith does nor conſiſt in aflent to certain truths 
propoſed, nor in calineſs of conviction upon 
good and folid reaſons: I grant that where 
good and ſolid reaſons will not move, it indi- 
Cates ing vicious in the character; but 
then it is a vice of another ſpecies than infide- 
ity : wherefore we muſt ſeek elſewhere than in 
re 
place the eſſence of faith. © 

3. We have taken notice upon ſeveral occa- 
fions, that a Man is not entirely a rational, but 
a ſenfitivg-rational animal, guided by Under- 
ſtanding and Imagination jointly : and in Chap. 
XII, XIII. of the firſt Volume, have endea- 
voured to aſcertain the diſtinction between thoſe 
two faculties. His motions for the moſt part 
are actuated and his purpoſes executed by ap- 
petite, defire, moral ſenſe, habit, perſuaſion, 
ie 
underſtanding lies only in recommending the pur- 
poles, and even in the choice of them it muſt 
proceed upon W 4 
0 4 by 
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moſt importance to have a well-diſciplined ima- 
gination; habituaced to tun in the tracks that rea- 
fon has pointed out: for reaſon is a low mover, 
not quick enough to keep our active powers in 
play, nor vigorous enough to ſurmount any 
obſtacle, until uſe and expertneſs have 
the practice car. 
Hence it is that the dictates of reaſon have 
ſo lutle effect upon our conduct, unleſs fome 
appetite or deſite can be brought to co-operate 
with them: and the virues do not receive their 
appetites. Let a glutton be ever fo well con- 
vinced of the deſireableneſs of temperance, and 
good conſequences of temperance in contempla- 
than the preſent gratification of his vicious ap- 
petite: in which caſe it is not temperance he 
deſires, but its benefits ; for the ultimate point 
in view is always to be deemed our motive of 
action, not any intermediate ſteps diſcerned ne- 
ceſſary to attain it. But all this while he has 


Chap. ig. *. a 
to thi mans, ſo that defire- cn faſten upon 
aQts of temperance immediately on being pre- 
ſented to che thought, then it is he * 
have the virtue of temperance. 

For it is of the very — vious, thac 
ſhe have force enough to draw us to the pu- 
ſuit of her for her own ſake: whatever other 
„ r 


an aſſent or perſuafion-of the mind that the ac- 
tion 4 will prove ſatisfactory in the 
upon thought of the action, without thought 
of any thing further to recommend it: fo that 
in every defire there is a perſuaſion, not always 
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is as requiſite to our as a uſeful turn 
of inclination : but this — to be ſer- 


ready in mind, we may ſatisfy ourſelves of the 
truth at any time by contemplating them; but 
the recollecting them is a work of ſome time 
and reflection, nor can be performed always 
whenever we may want the truth for our direc- 
tion. But by frequently holding the evidences 
in view, aſſent will at length become transferred 
from the premiſſes to the conclufion, as well as 
defire from the end to the means: from thence- 


action. Nene may, by 
care and diligence, be brought to fix upon ob- 
jects without the intervention of any thing elſe 
to connect them, and as when deſire has been 
thus habituated to prompt to laudable actions 
without view of the profits recommending 
them, this conſtitutes the effence of a virtue ; 

ſo 
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ſo when aſſent has been inured to nſe ſpantane- 
ouſly upon the idea of certain afefol and prafti- 
cal truths, though unaccompanied by the evi- 
dences enforcing them, this bears the lame 
— = well mocks che tits of « 


ſo long as the evidences working them can be 
retained in their full colours, but not always : 
trary to them, it will ſtruggle a long while be- 
fore it will give way to the ſtrongeſt conviction. 
Hence comes the fo uſual expreſſion, I could 
ſcarce believe my own eyes, when people ſce 

any thing diſcordant from their former ideas: 
Senne 
ſelves of a matter, after having ſeen convincing 
proofs that it muſt be true. We all now agree 
that the Sun ſtands ſtill and the Earth moves 
round him in her annual orbit: yet we cannot 
imagine the quiet bed we repoſe on to run hun- 
dreds of miles in a minute. Arguments have 
been produced to prove irrefragably, that the 
compacteſt bodies upon earth contain more of 
pore than ſolid ſabſtance : yet our ordinary per- 
ſuaſions concerning wood and ſtone and glaſs, 
and other hard bodies, repreſent them to us as 
perfect ſolids, And the very epithet applied to 
the motion of light, which we call an incredible 


clecity;; haves that imagination cannot always 
le the fulleſt convidtion of reaſon. _ 
But in inany caſes, thaſe too of no ſmall im - 
portance; akbough perſuaſion does accompany 
convidtions while reaſon can hold up the neceſ- 
fary lights, it will not ſtay a moment after 
they are withdrawn. When retired to our 
cloſets ve give full and fair ſcope to reflection, 
we can ſatisfy ourſelves of many truths that 
would be of excellent ſervice to us for direft- 
ation, at ' which time their influence is moſt 
wanted, we find the of them gone ; 
not perhaps that they are loſt out of our me- 
mory, but appear there as ſpeculative fancies 
without any ſolid foundation, nor can we al- 
ways fecall chem again in their full colours even 
in our baum of hin. 
How many people, thoroughly convinced of 
their being no reality in Ghoſts and 
yet cannot lay aſide their fears in the dark? but 
fear implies a perſuaſion of ſomething miſchiev- 
ous really at hand. How many people carry 
away a perſuaſion from ſermons or good books, 
which they cannot retain in vigour to the next 
day? Tully tells us that while he had Plato's 
Dialogues before him, be was always aſſuredly 
of the i of the foul: but 
when he laid his book afide, doubts began to 
ariſe, and his perſuaſion dwindled away by de- 

grees 


tinvally fluftuzte or vary n form: and colour; 
nor can thoſe” which were the geſult of our 
cleareſt knowledpe, miiritain a Ready feat in 
the mind wittioue being difploced or changed 
by others, thrown in mechanically from ez- 


fiſted on in Scripture between 8 dead and a lively 
LGuth : the former is- but a nominal ſaich or 
theory, the latier alone a real one and a virtue. 
For when an important article is become a 
judgement of the mind, appearing there as 2 
Krenz unreferved aſſent without waiting for re- 
fieion to evince it: then and 
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under their command > therefore the - gloom 


—— 


opiniotis. - From hence it follows, that our 


the 


Chapt). 
— or brig dn 
the truth of them by their own obſctvation. 
Neverthclels theſe: habits, both af defire and 
perſuaſion, are valuable poſſeſſions, however 
obtained: wherefore it behoves us to ſpread 
them among our as far as we are 
able, by rational conviction if we can, if we 


feaſible : and to improve thoſe we. bave our- 
ſelves from whatever ſources our good fortune 
has thrown them upon us; adding to them ſuch 
others as we find wanting in our character, by 
careful and affiduous exerciſes of our reaſon, and 
by the practice of forms, ceremonies, cuſtoms 
and inftitutions ſuitable to the purpoſe. For 
imagination is a faculty we paſſeſs in common 
plined with management and artifice ; which 
then is honeſt artifice, when directed by an ho- 
neſt defign and to a laudable purpoſe. 

But the grand ſtrengthener of faith and every 


for nothing like practice to rivet any principle 
of action in our minds. A man may improve 
his courage more by one campaign than by any 
lectures he can receive upon fortitude, and con- 
_ firm himſelf in his Religion by ome det 
Vor. IV. obedience 
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other virtue is a behaviour conformable thereto ; 


2 — * 
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obedience to its diQates om 


tion alone, bow carefully foever 1 have enden 
voured to connect them: but if ſomething oc- 
curs in real life wherein I can exomplify them in 
my conduct, I find it gives them an additional 
weight in-my jadgoaee, cheagh without anc 
additional reaſon to thoſe whereon I had 
founded them. Nor do the effects of practice 
thereto, but extend to all others connected 
therewith : it is this makes faith grow like a 
grain of muſtard ſeed, and ſhoot out all its 

branches until it becomes a tree ſpreading over 
the whole character and conduct: and by this 
may be explained that text which ſays, To 
him that hath ſhall be given, and from him 
that hath not ſhall be taken away cven that 
which he hath. 
6. We have fcen that faith is an habitual 
perſuaſion, therefore perſuaſion is the genus 
whereof faith is the ſpecies: for it is obvious 
there are maknudes of which do not 
deſerve that appellation. Not but that we often 
apply it in common difcourſe to any favourite 
perſuaſion, as when we ſay, that fuch a one 


| 
| 
| 
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pers; or in changes of the weather-glaſs, or 
Fquallings of peacocks for prognofticating the 


| weather: but here the word is uſed figuratively, 


for nobody imagines theſe things to rank among 
the virtues. It remains then to enquire by whay 
charadteriſtic co diſtinguiſh this particular kind 
of perſuaſion we have been of Now 
to make a faith, I conceive it muſt 
be of ſome important propoſition, it muſt relate 
to ſome matter of Religion, it muſt be ſtrong) 
and it muſt have a rational foundation.  —<. 

Let a man believe ever fo firmly that all diſ- 
eaſes proceed from — — 
animals breeding within us, this, though grounded 
on ever fo good reaſons, is only-a ſpeculative 
opinion, it cannot be faith for want of impor- 
tance ; for it will make no difference in his 
manner of treating diſeaſes or regulating his own 
diet and regimen. If he believes conſtant ener- 
ciſe, or phyfic every ſpring and fall neceſſary, 
it may be of great importance to his health: 
yer theſe are not faith, becauſe matters of com- 
mon prudence not of Religion or duty. 
If he believe the practice of religious and 
moral duties his trueſt intereft, ſo far as to give 
a ready fincete aſſent whenever put in mind of 
it ; but it lies fo light upon his thoughts as never 
to occur ſpontaneouſly without being fuggefted 
by ſomebody elſe, or if it riſes in ſuch faint co- 


lours as to be eclipſed by every dazzle of woridly 
profit or ſenſual appetite ; he may have u Hormi- 


P 2 nal, 
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nal, but has not à real or hvely faith, which 
can be of any avail to him, or influence his ac- 
tions : for it is the ſpontaneity and vividneſs of 
faich-that give it life,” activity and efficacy, and 
conſtitute it a virtue. But habit contributes 


mote to nouriſh up this vigour than argument: 


it is the office of reaſon to direct us what we are 
to believe, bit when we know this, the buſineſs 
is not half done, for frequent contemplation, 
proper diſcipline, -and other means of faich muſt 
give us that fall and: habiusl perfuahon wherein 
the virtue conſiſts. 
And experience ſufficiently teſtifies what 
mighty farce there is in an inveterate perſua- 
_ fron ; the invincible conſtancy of the primitive 
Chriſtians, the flaviſh drudgeries of the Papiſts, 
the tedious attendances and ſelf- denĩals of the 
Methodiſts, the whimſical auſterities of the 
Indian Fouqhars, ſhew ro what incredible 
lengths a ſtrongly impreſſed notion will carry 
men; and make us ſenſible of how vaſt import- 
ance it is, to turn this powerful engine of 
human nature into right and ſalutary cout ſes. 
Therefore we may eaſily imagine, that Faith, 
. when grown to full maturity of ſtrength, may 
remove mountains of vice and indolence, ſub- 
due the ſtrongeſt appetites, undergo the moſt 
grievous labours, face the moſt formidable dan- 
gers, and paſs unhurt through. the ſevereſt fiery 
trials; nor can any thing elſe aſſiſt us effectually 
upon ſuch difficult occaſions. 


\ For 
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For we may obſerve that alt thoſe inſtances 
of perſuaſion above ſpecified were generated, ex- 
cept the firſt, and that perhaps was greatly 
aided, not by application to the underſtanding 
but imagination, not to the head but to the 
heart, by example, by cuſtom, by cenſure, by 
applauſe, by nee aſſertion, by continual 
harpings upon the fame firing, by working 
upon the paſſions : and theſe engines might as 
effectually be employed to good purpoſes ab 
perverted to bad ones, were but men of parts as 
induſtrious in ſtudying the ſcience of honeſt ar- 
tifice, as of felfiſh craft and cunning. The 
chief uſe of popular diſcourſes upon topics of 
Religion and morality I take to be, not ſo much 
to inſtruct, as to warm, to encourage, to in- 
culcate perſuaſion: for a man may be taught 
what he ovght to do with much leſs time and 
trouble, than what he has learned-can be nou- 
riſhed up into a vigorous principle of action. 

7. I have laid down as one ingredient in the 
eſſence of faith, that ic ought ta have a rational 
foundation, neverthelets I do not apprehend it 
always neceflaxy that fourdatien ſhould be firſt 
laid in the reaſon of the party believing : for 
this would be impracticable, becauſe the ſuper- 
ſtructure is often wanted for uſe, where there is 
not this ground in being whereon to reſt it. The 
neceſſary proceſs of education ſhews, that you 
muſt begin with inculcating per ſuaſions before 
my” is any compaſs of reaſon affording an 
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and many grown per- 
og Kran: of their ca · 
pacity, or avocations of their profeſſion, never 
be fully inftruQtcd in the reaſons whereon 
2 is highly requiſite for 
1 of Therefore it is in 
Otis yy ors 
conviction, nor need one ſcruple to i 
and wholeſome perſuaſions by ſuch other me- 
appear to ſucceed. 
K- — 
of, reaſon as it would yield, nor adviſe any man 
19 raiſe perſuaſions in another whereof he does 
not fee grounds himſelf to think they will prove 
rn 
thoſe grounds viſible 10 his underſtanding, 
fas as it cap. bear, For we eng 6» conſtr 
—— — wheyons 
ä — and opportunity to reaſon for 
— thoſe who have the faculty cleareſt 
ought to employ it honeſtly and * 
| the benefit of others in whom it falls deficient : 
fo that no perſuaſions may prevail, which * 
i ſomebody or ; reſpect 
— — ut 
—— —— — 
vſe of our reaſon, it will become us to examine 
them carefully thereby, and trace them down to 
their oll Foundations, that ſo we may be able 


to 
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to give « reaſon for the faith that is in us : for 
this will enable us to make a more judicious ap- 
plication of them to our conduct, to ſettle the 


precederice among them where they ſeem to in- 
terfere, and prevent their running into extra- 


vagancies, headlong zeal, or righteouſneſs 
overmuch. 


Beſides, we may ſometimes find cauſe to era- 
dicate ſuch of them as ſtood upon hollow 
ground: for perſuaſions inculcated by education 
or infuſed by cuſtom, having been tranſmitted 
through many hands, may rective a little 
change in every ſtep of their paſſage ; ſo that 
by the aggregate of theſe changes, it is poſſible 
that from ſolid and ſalutary they were at fuſt, 
they may come in time to be trivial or perni- 
cious: nor are there not ſome among them 
circumſtances of times, which being diſſerent 
now, though they might be highly expedient 
two hundred years ago, they may become uſeleſs 
incumbrances upon us at preſent, 

But though I would exhort every man to 
build as much as he can upon reaſon, let it be 
remembered, when he does build for himſelf, it 
mult be upon his on reaſon, for he cannot fee 
with another's eyes: he may indeed, and ofien 
ought, to truſt another for what he does not 
ſee himſelf, but then he may judge of the other's 
veracity, and probability of the truth recom- 
mended. It cannot be expected that every man 

ſhould 
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ſhould 'be' a philoſopher, a theologian, or a 
bat if he cannot chooſe his 
Joftrines for himſelf, he may chooſe! his teach- 
ers, and obſerve ſomething in their conduct and 
manner of proceedi chat ſhall give bim a little 
infight into their character. God has given 
him ſome ſhare of diſcretion, and expects he 
ſhould improve 'it -to help himſelf therewith : 
nor need he lie under anxiety for the event, for 
one of the moſt wholeſome perſuaſioms is that 
of a perfe& truſt in the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence. The fize of bis talent was of divine 
appointment, and God knows what portion of 
underſtanding was proper for him, and how to 
produce good dt of his weakneſs : therefore 
let him uſe the beſt judgement he has, and if he 

fall into miſtake, it will de a happy miſtake, 


38. Wen F required that faith ſhould have 
a foundation in reaſon, it might ſeem to follow 
that this foundation muſt lie upon the ground 


of truth: but this is not to be underſtood fo 
ſtrictly, as that a man may not in any minute 
inſtance connive at the. reception of an article 
he does not believe bimſelf. It will be urged 
that ſound reaſon muſt always ſtand upon truth, 
and ſo indeed it does ultimately but not always, 


without the intervention of ſomething elſe as a 
cuſhion between : ſchoolmen allow, and divines 
ſometimes employ what they call arguments ta 
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the man, when they uſe ſuch as they think, will 
weigh with the. wh . . 2 ng 


ay Fe you. in your 


own mind 2 ke WRAY eficial to 7 
may law fully put in | — 2 ad. 
ing thercinto. which you. do Bot. —— 
me e und p . 
pon bim by rational conviflion 


apap Tr pau] gene- 
rate a happy temper of 28 8 us, in:. 
duſtrious in promoting happineſs as well in our- 
ſelves as in others. Therefore when we have 


ſettled what  perſuahons conduce moſt effectually 
to this deſirable purpoſe, we may laudably en- 
force them by ſach methods as we find feabihle, 
if theſe are not feaſible which we would chooſe. 

It cannot be denied an article of the utmoſt 
importance, that our thoughts and words and 
actions here, will affect our condition hereafter ; 
and to cabs. the belief of this ic is yulgarly 
ppoſed that books are kept in heaven, wherein 

2 minuted down all the tranſactions 
25 upon earth. Now let ſome refined 


ſpecu-' 


Faith. Chap. 
— —_— | 8. 
ſpeculatift be ſcandalized at the thought of An- 


tip ihe fine purpoſe may 
A E een 


among the laws of na- 
be able to make his connec- 


among the motions of matter, inſtinct of 


immediate exertions of Omni 

ipotence, or 

22 — commiſſoned 

* But if any man, wiſer than ordinary, 
mT to reaſon, that ſuperior 

orders of Being ſhould be employed in our little 

concerns, Of. that the wheels of Providence 


together as to need 

cenſor rectifying Co by the hand of 
2 yet why ſhould he diſturb mankind i in 
shout which they cannot 


comprehend how the errors of chance 
, and 
miſchiefs of human perverſeneſs, can be bing 


vented 


animals, and a&tions of men, made cither by 


—— — ͥ́ꝗ8T— 
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vented, or any government of the world. 
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clouds, the far-ftretching eye of Providence 
piercing through the "thickeſt walls and rags 
and coverings, into the ſecret chambers of dan 
peſs, the peculiar preſence of God in places ſet 
apart to his, worſhip, and that where to or 
three are oathered{ together in his name; there is 
he in the midſt of them, may be thoaght mac» 
ters of ſcoffing by ſome who: cannot believe: die 
Deity local, nor that he has. any remote -objeRs 
to behold, any coverings to pierce through; as 
being omnipreſent, - i K. N 50 
and obſervant, in every miameſt portion of 

finite ſpace : neverthelefs it- will — 
keep their ſcoffings to chemſelves, leſt i they 
overthrow the popular notions, they may over - 
throw there with all ſenſe of the divine. Majeſty, 
all expedience of being cireumipect ĩn their-moſt 
private thoughts and actions, and that reverence 
in their devotions, which may beget an habitual 
diſpoſitĩon of mind tending. 66 
haviour in the world. 

In theſe caſes it is not worth while to con- 
tend with an adverſary for the truth, or the te- 
nets currently received ; for them er- 
tors, yet when an innocent error hes ſo cloſely 
connected in the minds of men wich an import 
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ant truth, as that both muſt ſtand or fall toge- 


ther, it is againſt the intereſt of truth to eradi- 
| | cate 


lays out his whole attention upon 
that, and purſues it to an extravagance incom- 


opinions, and all our duties their due 
ſhare, of cur regard, we might find them in 


34 time 


rectitude and ſucceſs of our actions or when 
they direct to meaſures which will yield good 
fruits of happineſs at ſome future time. The 
mind may be fatisfied, and the will prompted 
to uſeful meaſures, by fallacious perſuaſions, 
which will operate as effectually as the beſt 
grounded until the fallacy is diſcovered : a man 
receiving a bag of counters, may be as well 
pleaſed therewith as if they were real gold, nor 
does his ſatisfaction abate until he finds upon 
trial they will not paſs current in the market 
and 


Nevertheleſa though Providence knows how to 
bring good out of evil, ve do not: therefore it is 
our duty to take ſuch meaſures of which there is a 
reaſonable proſpect to our own judgement, that 
they will bear valuable fruits. Fallacious perſua- 
ons may and do often fatisfy the mind For the 
preſent, bur as ofien diſturb it, and at beſt 
muſt 


10. To enumerate all the varicty of perſua- 
ſions which can footh for the preſent or urge 


uſeful kind are of two forts : thoſe which give 
us full affurance that diſtant enjoyments wall 
be preſent, and as delightful as thoſe in hand, 
or that every right action will be attended with 

ſome 


by compariſon + for they pleaſe themſelves more 
for polſeffing what others want, than for the 
intrinße value of what they poſſeſs ; and to make 


ing the reſt of mankind, who follow different 
purſuits, as unhappy deluded creatures, but 


our farisfaRtion ſprings from that ſource. 

Perhaps the only advantage of riches, ho- 
nours, power, bodily ſtrength, beauty, learn- 
ing, quickneſs of parts, may lie in their being 
generally reputed advantages: for thoſe who | 
want them, and have been habituated to live 
without them, have their other enjoyments as 
copiouſly as thoſe who abound in them, with 
this only difference, that the latter poſſeſs what 
they eſterm an advantage, and this opinion is 


all that can give it any pretence to be a real one. 
When the mind is fatisfied with her fituation, 
ſhe 
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ſhe ſeldom forebodes miſchief for the future: 
but our views are generally very ſhort, and the 
fature we concern ourſelves with extends not. 
to ſuch a length as that we cannot ecafily 
Batter ourſeves that oar preſent ſupplics of en- 
will hold out. Having this ſcanty 
proſpect before us, we place rectitude of action 
in making proviſion for the gratifications lying 
within its compaſs: our vanity and ſelf con- 
fidence confirms us in the propriety of our 
conduct, and we are angry at every one who - 
ſhould preſume to cenſure or queſtion us upon 
it. Thus in this land of peace and plenty, we 
have moſt of us the three 353 
for preſent ſatisfaction: unleſs when ſome 
croſs accident or turbulent paſſion, or ima- 
ginary want comes athwart the way to diſturb 
our repoſe. h 
It may be thought trifling, that among the 
ſentiments worthy our endeavour to inculcate, 
I recommend the perſuaſion of diſtant enjoy- 
ments becoming preſent, and being as much 
enjoyments, when they come, asthoſe we have 
now in hand: for who ever doubts of this? 
or heſitates a moment to acknowledge, that to- 
morrow in ſome hours will be to-day, and that 
a diverfion we ſhall partake of to-morrow, may 
prove as entertaining as one we are this inſtant 
engaged in ? I know very well we are all ſuffici- 
ently convinced, that the moſt diſtant futurity 
will one day become preſent, and whe preſent, 
Vox. IV. 4 whatever 
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whatever cariefaAtion or uneaſineſs it brings, will 
affect us as ſtrongly as thoſe we now feel: but it 
maſt be remembered that we are ſpeaking of 
perſuaſions, not of convictions, and the dif- 
ference between the two is no where more re- 
markable, than upon the article of futurity. 
While we can hold up the lights of our under- 
ſtanding, we ſee clearly that remote good is 
alike valuable with the preſent : but it is the 
hardeſt thing in the world to fix an apprehenfion 
of this truth in lively colours upon our imagina- 
tion. 

The judgements of the mind correſpond in 
ſtrength and colour with that of the objects 
whereon they are paſſed: but the further ob- 
jects are removed, they grow more faint and 
indiſtinct, and of courſe our opinions concern - 
ing them will be leſs vivid and clear. Both 
pleaſures and pains at a diſtance appear ſcarce 
worth our regarding, or giving ourſelves any 
trouble about them : let a man make trial, and 
he will find it impracticable with all his efforts, 
to raile an apprehenſion of the deſirableneſs 
of an enjoyment to come ſeven years hence, 
equal with one near at hand. For the preſent 
occupies our thoughts, and forcibly -Carries 
away the preference in our i ion from the 
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future, againſt the cleareſt and ſureſt deciſions of 
our ! underſtanding. This imperfection of our 


nature deferves our utmoſt application to rec- 
tify, by gradually inuring the mental eye to 
diſcern 
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diſcern objects diſtinctly at a diſtance: and it is 
the quickneſs of this moral ſenſe, or habitual 
full perſuaſion of certain good and evil, how- 
ever remote, being alike valuable with the 
preſent, that conſtitutes the virtue of Pru- 
dence. 

But the glaſs of paſſion will give a lively 
tint and magnitude to diſtant oby-Qts, when 
the eye of reaſon cannot: ambition, avarice, 
authority, example and cuſtom, ſet a value upgn 
acquifitions that take up a whole life in the 
making; and vanity perſuades us it is 3 defira- 
ble thing to have our names well ſpoken of a 
hundred years after we are dead and gone. 
Theſe ſources then furniſh us in ſome meaſure 
with uſeful perſuaſions to carry on the buſineſs 
of life, and ſpur us up to as much induſtry in 
providing for the future as we do exert, ſerving 
as ſuccedaneums to ſupply the place of chat 
prudence wherein we fall deficient. And the 
like ſprings derived from education, cuſtom, 
faſhion, and fear of cenſure, move us to the 
exerciſes of benevolence, inſtead of the mutual 
connection of intereſts between man and man, 
which is its moſt ſolid bottom; but of which 
we feldom bave an intimate perſuaſion, though 
we ſometimes make profeſſion of it in our 


mouths, and perhaps fincerely, as fancying 
that we have it, when in reality we have no- 


thing more than the ſhame of being withour 


It. 


Q_ 2 11. But 
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11. But theſe ſources of ſatisfactory and 
uſeful perſuaſions ſpoken of in the laſt ſection, 
do not flow upon all; nor are ſecure of being 
continued to any, as depending upon external 
and accidental cauſes : health, ſucceſs, the ma- 
terials of gratification may be taken from us, 
or when not utterly loſt, are often withholden 
for a time; the ſolace found in compariſon will 
wreſted out of our hands, not- 


acknowledge fuperior to our own; diſappoint- 
ment, danger, and diſtreſs, will deſtroy our 
ſariguine expectations of the future, and the miſ- 


chiefs we run ourſelves into by inconfideratenels, 
will diſcover a faultineſs in our conduct that 


with all our ſelf-conceit we cannot varniſh 
over. Paſſion, cuſtom, fear of cenſure, prove 
| bot ill ſuccedaneums to and benevo- 
lence, doing their work imperfectly and inju- 
diciouſly when ſet right, and often taking a 
wrong bias, urge us to act imprudently and 
ſelaſhly. _. 

Therefore theſe tranſient perſuaFions, ſpringing 
from ſhort views and narrow proſpects afford 
a very precarious benefit : to make them cer- 
tainly and durably ſerviceable, they ought to be 
gathered from the moſt enlarged compaſs 
whereto the eye of underſtanding can ſtretch, fo 
as to diſcern objects with an affecting clear- 
nels. Whoever is fully perſuaded that the lot 


N 
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of his exiſtence, ſo far as lies diſtinctiy within 
his ken, contains a much greater proportion of 
enjoyment than uneaſineſs, muſt in general be 
content with his preſent condition, and augu- 
rate well for the future: and in ſeaſons of. 
trouble, his hope, if lively, will hold content 
from flying away: caſting a gleam upon the 
darkneſs overwhelming him, from the many 
bright ſpots in proſpect before him. An entire 
confidence in the efficacy of reaſon to procure 
happineſs in oppolition to the inferior faculties, 
will give it an influence upon the actions, and 
raiſe a conſtant ſelf-approbation in all that is 
done in purſuance of its dictates, even though 
they ſhould ſometimes lead into involuntary 
miſtakes. The habit of ſeeking fatisfaftion in 
the proſpects before him, and of-confiding in 
the uſefulneſs of his underſtanding, will create 
a ſenſibility and deſire of diſtant good ſufficient 
to carry him through all prudential meaſures ; 
and the opinion that whatever good he does to 
others redounds ſooner or later to his on ad- 
vantage, will continually nouriſh in him a diſ- 
poſition to univerſal benevolence. 

But though ſuch periuaſions may be received 
upon credit or catched by ſympathy from others, 
they muſt have been firſt embraced upon ſome 
iatrinfic recommendation of their own ; which 
muſt come from their agrecableneſs either to 
our inclination or our reaſon. There is a won- 
derful propenſity in mankind to believe what- 

Q 3 ever 
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ever they with to be true, and this may incline 
them to think well of their preſent ſituation, of 
he proſpects before them, and of the juſtifia- 
bleneſs of heir actions, without other ground 
than becauſe the opinion is ſoothing to their 
thoughts. And it is ſo viſibly the intereſt of 
evety man to have other perſons kindly diſpoſed 
towards him, that we all join in crying up be- 
nevolence until we perſuade ourſelves it is a real 
good to the party poſſeſſing it, without clearly 
diſcerning the way by which it — to his 
benefit. 

Nase en upon ve K were 
mechanically by inclination or cuſtom, are 
liable to be wreſted from us by pain, vexation, 
or diſtempcracure of the bodily humours throw- 
ing a melancholy gloom upon the mind, or by 
the company of perſons of contrary ſenti- 
ments: nor can be depended upon as ſecure and 
durable, unleſs fortined by other perſuaſions, 
built upon calm and ſolid reaſon, whereof in- 
clination, prejudice and intereſt had no ſhare in 
the ſuperſtructure. Which perſuafions muſt be 
drawn from Religion, becauſe nothing elle can 
afford a compals of ground large enough for the 
foundation that will be wanted : and what are 
ſo drawn, I apprehend may properly be deno- 
minated Articles of Faith. 

12. It cannot be denied that there are arti- 
cles of natural as well as revealed Religion, 
nor that if they could be compleatly drawn our 

and 
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and heartily. embraced, they would produce a 
happy and uſeful temper of mind, anſwering all 
the we could wiſh for fas © them. 
For I ſuppoſe if Adam had continued ſtedfaſt 
in his innocence, he would. have wanted no 
knowledge of whatever made for his good ; nor 
yet would he have known any thing of thoſe 
promiſes, which were given for reſtoration of 
his lapſed race. But in the preſent darkened 

ſtate of his deſcendants, we have no certain rule 
whereby to ſettle and diſtinguiſh the neceſſary 
articles: every one is left to his own j 
and thoſe who have exerciſed it moſt carefully, 


| have varied greatly from one another in their 


determinations. In this uncertain ſituation of 
things, I may be excuſed in offering my ſenti- 
ments, taken, as may be expected, from the 
foregoing parts of this work : which I ſhall not 
attempt to impoſe as dictates of authority, bat 
ſuggeſt only to the conſideration of each perion 
who may think it worth while, either to re- 
ceive or amend them, according as ſhall be 
found moſt reaſonable and convenient for his 
uſe. 

The correr ſtone of Faith muſt be kid 3 in the 
belief of one God, and the attributes of Omni- 
potence, Omniicience, infinite Witdom, Good- 
neſs and Equity: upon this bottom well 


grounded will ftand firmly the dominion of 
Providence, by the appointment or permiſſion 
whereof all events come to paſs without excrp- 

Q 4 tion 


leaſt as great when ſeparated from the body, as 
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tion as ad. ordering all things 
for the beſt ; but then by this beſt muſt be un- 


derſtood, not what appears ſo to our defires or 


 jodgement, but what is beſt in the eye of un- 


erring Wiſdom for the creation in general. 
But fince many diſpenſations of Providence tend 


to the detriment of human life, we can have 


no intereſt in the good fruits of them, if our 
exiſtence terminates with our life : therefore 
the next point to be inculcated, is the un- 
periſhableneſs of our nature; that we ſhall for 


ever retain the capacity of enjoyment and 
ſeffering, and that our ſenſibility will be at 


in it. 

Having fixed this article upon our minds, 
it will be neceſſary to impreſs the perſuaſion of 
diſtant enjoyments whereof we have an aſſured 
expectation, being as valuable as thoſe near at 
hand : and upon this article there needs no ar- 
gument to convince us, that a thouſand years 
hence will in due time be preſent, as ſurely as 
the next hour; the difficulty lies in turning 


this conviction into a ſtrong and lively appre- 


henſion, equally vivid with that worked by the 
evidence of the ſenſes; witliout which all our 


other perſuafions will avail little, either to ſatisfy 


the mind, or to carry us on in the proſecution 
of our moſt important intereſts. If we could 


compleatly attain ſuch quick ſenſibility of the 
future, we ſhould never want a counterpoize to 
dalance 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ciety of coparceners; brings the intereſt of 


But though the lot of exiſtence be equal upon 


Chap.1s. 
balance the weight 


exhilerating drops in — © 
from the divine dominion and peſs, tha 
there muſt be abundantly more good than evil 
in nature; and ſince goodneſs cannot terminate 
its views upon evil, therefore the very evik 


the divine Equity, inferring an equality of en- 
joyment and burden among the creatures, en- 
ſures to us our ſhare of the profit arifing from 
every trouble, and of all the good befalling 
every where. 

It is this connects the Univerſe into one ſo- 


others home to ourſelves ; overthrows all pre- 
tence to privilege and pre-eminence, renders it 
indifferent to whole profit we apply our endea- 
vours, whether to our own or our fellow-crea- 
rures, provided we turn them where they may 
yield the greateſt advantage ; and makes us de- 
firous and delighted to ſee happineſs wherever 
it can be found, as giving us a better opinion 
of the lot of exiſtence whereof we partake. 


the whole balance of ſome immenſe period, too 
long for us to meaſure by the line of our com- 
prehenſion, yet the ſeveral ſtages of it are un- 
equal : this we know by undoubted experience 
to be the caſe of human life, nor does there 

| want 
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want/reaſon to expect much greater incquali- 
ls | 
being we haye next to paſs through; wherein 
it appears, upon contemplation of the divine 
Juſtice, that our condition will depend upon | 
our behaviour here, this life „„ 
to the next. 
I be conſideration that all creatures and all 
forms of being lie under the dominion of one 
Governor, may convince us, that the ſeveral 
reer | 


pal laws in each diftrit were calculated for the 


good of the whole, and by promoting the ad- 
vantage of our fellow travellers in the ſtage 
wherein we are placed, we ſhall take the ſureſt 
method of procuring advantage to every other 
ſtage we have yet to paſs through. So that 
though the happineſs of the next life be the 
Principal and ultimate aim of our purſuit, yet 
the general good of mankind in this world, 

and of ourſelves as members of the ſpecies, is 

our immediate aim and proper direction to at- 

| tain the other: this then we ought conſtantly 
1 to purſue by ſuch rules of Religion, morality 
N and prudence, contributing thereto, as we find 

- eſtabliſhed upon the beſt foundations. 

1 Our underſtanding being the faculty that 
God has given us for the guidance of our con- 
duct, we may reſt fatisfied that he has propor- 

| tioned his gift to the purpoſes he intended 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſerved by it: therefore we may con- 
fide in the directions of this guide, being aſſured 
that, while we follow them, we purſue our 
| own trueſt advantage. For though our guide 


— — — 


will ſometimes lead us into errors and inconve- 
niencies, yet ſooner or later we ſhall find ic wat 
better upon the whole that we have taken his 
 admonitions, than if we had acted comgrary to 


them: and this perſuaſion will give us a ſe- 
renity and ſeli- approbation in the rectitude of 
our meaſures, whether ſucceſsful or not, 
whenever conſcious of having taken them upon 
the beſt of our honeſt judgement, in preference 
| to the ſolicitations of appetire, or paſſion, or 
| intereſt, or other motive wharſoever. If our 
abilities to do ſervice be ſmall, or our opportu- 
nities ſcarce, if we find our reafon at any time 
dark and uncertain, or that we cannot riſe to 
thoſe heights of virtue we wiſh and endeavour ; 
this need not diſturb us: for God diſtributes 
his gifts to every man in wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and though underſtanding and virtue be among 
the choiceſt of his gifts, wherefore we ought 
to improve them to the utmoſt, yet ſtill they 
are gifts; which ſhould make us fatisfied with 
the portion allotred us, without repining at what 
is denied: for we have always ſome choice in 
our actions, and ſtrength to perform ſomething 
of what we diſcern ; if we can do nothing elſe, 
we may ſolace ourſelves with the reflection of 


having 


vihout juſt and rational ideas of the ſupreme 
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having made ſame uſe of the glimpſes of light 
and pittance of vigor afforded us, which will 
encourage us to make a further uſe of them, as 
often as occaſion ſhall offer. 

13. Theſe articles of faith ſtrongly riveted in 
the mind, ſo as to. become habitual prevailing 
perſuaſions, muſt 1 conceive, nouriſh and 
thoſe ſatisfactory and uſeful ſenti- 
ments ſpoken of in & 11, whereon depend con- 
tent, hope, ſelf-approbation, prudence and be- 
nevolence ; which in a perſon, 
can hardly ſtand ſecure and ſtable without 
> hy For to ſuch a one, the bare ſanction of 


opinions and practices good 
in themſelves without reference to uſe, will 
often prove a hollow foundation, nor can ſuch 
reference be carried along upon ſolid ground 


Being; from whoſe character alone we can 
gather any thing with affurance concerning 
things unieen, or the relation our preſent ſtate 
and tranſactions bear thereto. Therefore 
appear to me fundamentals of natural Religion : 
but as the pious and judicious- Chillingworth 
wo ckiond, fundamentals are not univerſal ; 
„ r 
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it into an habitual ſentiment that may ti 


ſpentancouſly upon occaſion, and make his 
theory practical, ſo as to have an influence 
upon his ordinary thoughts and motives. * 

14. But there is no good thing which has not 


ns invpertetiions rr 


be faith, muſt be right, and it muſt be ſtrong: 
it is not righe when it leads to ſentiments con- 


trary to thoſe before ſpecified as ſatisfactory 


and uſeful, and then may be called a hereſy or 
anti-fundamental ; 6d] thinks bs Gamma 
teſt of hereſy to examine whether it muſt na- 
turally tend to make us diſſatisfied with our- 


ſelves, 
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tute or of the Deity, aſcribing an original power 


Naa intereſts, and regard- 
laſs of one another, If we could ſettle the lift 


of. fundamentals, whatever opinion | oppoſite = 


catches ſtrong hold on the judgement, 
as to be regarded as a certain truth, muſt be 


counted heretical : bur though it may be dif- 


cult to aſcertain every thing preciſely that is ſo, 
yet in fame particylars one can hardly be miſ- 
When we entertain narrow notions of Na- 


0 Chance and Neceſſity, or imagining God 
partial, vindictive, arbitrary, having an intereſt 


glory, firaitencd in his good purpoſes by an un- 
- controulable nature of things, or ſcattering his 
-bleffings ſparingly to a few only out of innu- 
merable multitudes : this will unavoidably fill 
us with fears and ſuſpicions of miſchief to come, 


doubts and diſtruſts concerning the rectitude of 


our meaſures. 

The doctrine we are too commonly bred 
up in and find generally eſtabliſhed among 
mankind, that happineſs lies in the indulgence 
of preſent defires, confines our views to the 


ground juſt before us, and effectually deſtroys 


that faith in the deſirableneſs of remote advan- 


tages, which is the vital blood and finews of 
prudence. You ſhall hear people value them- 


ſelves upon their voluptuouſneſs, their idleneſs, 
| their 


io ſerve upon us for the advancement of his 


look upon 


Nor does vanity fail of producing many 
heretical ſentiments: children are brought up 
from their infancy in a high conceit of them- 
ſelves, their condition and endowments ; they 
deſpiſe every thing around them as trivial, ſordid, 
and wretched ; they think merit and the title to 
happineſs peculiarly their own. This muſt give 
them an unfavourable idea of nature, wherein 
they can ſee ſo very little worth the having : if 
things happen croſs with them, they murmur 
againſt Providence, of whoſe goodneſs they can 
form no tion unleſs in an unint 
partiality to themſelves ; and begin to fear the 
world is not adminiſtered juſtly, becauſe things 
unpleafing are permitted to fall upon ſuch pre- 
cious creatures. They are incapable of a ſenti- 
ment of benevolence, as deeming none worthy 
regard except their own ſweet perſons, and ſome 
few favourites miniftring to their pleaſures, or 
reſembling themſelves. Their habit of drawing 
every thing to their own center makes them 
all labour as loſt that is laid out in 
the ſervice of another, as hearty good-will can- 
not well ſubſiſt with contempt, they can bear 
none 
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none to mankind in general, whom they utterly 
deſpiſe, as having nothing ſuitable to their own 
taſte. and cuſtoms : the dirty peaſant is below 
their notice, becauſe he has not the dreſs and 
breeding of a gentleman; the Chineſe and Tar- 
tar is not worth a thought of what becomes of 
them, becauſe they know none of. the Engliſh 
modes; ihe Negro may be treated like a beaſt, 
becauſe he is black and blubber-lipped ; and 
the beaſts may be abuſed, mangled and tortured, 
for - convenience, pleaſure, or fancy, with as 
little ſcruple as we. ſaw the trees into boards, 
becauſe they cannot expoſtulate with us, nor 
retaliate. 
5 15. The imperfection of faith is not owing 
0 its -erroneouſnels, but its faintneſs: many 
people have their underſtandings fer rightly 
enough, and aſſent to the moſt important truths 
fincerely. without hefitation : but their aſſent is 
like the fight of objects through a miſt, and 
leaves a ſecret ſuſpicion and miſtruſt that per- 
haps they may not be true, though without 
any apparent reaſon to doubt of their truth. 
This as we have obſerved before, is only a 
dead or nominal, not a real or lively faith : and 
is ſo far from removing mountains, that it 
cannot remove 2 mole-hill, nor overcome the 
ſlighteſt obſtacle of appetite, terror or indolence. 
Several cauſes contribute to prevent perſuaſions 
from growing to their full ſtrength : our haſti- 
nels 
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neſs to take them up on truſt in veneration of 
authority or compliance with cuſtom, before 
we have well digeſted them, or examined the 
weight of the authority or ſources of the cuſtom, 
or endeavoured to ſupport them by foundations 
from our own fund. The fallibility of human 
reaſon, which makes us loath to hazard any 
thing upon its cleareſt deciſions, unleſs con- 
firmed by actual experience. The neceſſary at- 
tendance to the common buſineſs of life, and 
expedience of taking care firſt of the concerns 
neareſt at hand, which draw off our 
thoughts from remote objects and extenſive 
ſcenes. 
 Befides this, our articles ſometimes ſeem to 
claſh : the due regard to our own intereſts obliges 
us to croſs, to diſappoint, to contend with other 
perſons, even to puniſh and put them to hard 
ſervice, and to forbear ſome things tending to the 
public weal : wherein Prudence appears to ſtand 
at variance with Benevolence. The abſolute 
dominion of Providence, ordering all things 
for the beſt, may ſeem to ſuperſede the uſe of 
our own deliberation and induſtry ; the ultimate 
equality of all may give us an apprehenſion 
that our ſucceſs upon the whole will be the 
fame whether we behave well or ill: as on the 
other hand, the conſtant experience in this 
world, and rational expectations of the next, that 
the conditions of men depend upon their own 
may tend in our ju« u to 
R over- 
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While our opinions thus interfere they muſt 
neceſſarily weaken and diſcredit one anothet, 
keep us wavering between two, uncertain whe- 
ther of .them to prefer; in which caſe fome 
appetite or ſecret inclination generally ſteps in 
to caſt the balance, and the ſuſpicion of this 
makes us miſtruftful of our conduct. 
Wherefore to obviate ſuch inconvemiencies, it 
will be expedient frequently to compare our 
ſentiments together, to work them into one re- 
gular body, having no diſcordance among the 
parts, but rather mutually depending upon each 
other. For which purpoſe it may be helpful 
to recolle& what has been offered reſpectively 
upon thoſe ſeemingly claſhing tenets in the 
former parts of this work ; wherein endeavours 
have been uſed to reconcile them in perfect har- 
mony together, to ſhew that they tend jointly 
to one end, the advancement of happineſs, and 
ſtand upon one bottom, experience of human 
and external nature, together with the obſerva- 
tions and reaſonings clearly flowing therefrom. 

16. But theſe reaſonings proceed by ſteps 
from one diſcovery to another, and the juſtneſs 
of each ſubſequent deduction depends upon that 
of che preceding: hence ir happens that there 
are always ſome intermediate ſpeculative opi- 
nione, which though yielding no direct profit 
— £ 
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tate our fundamentals. For upon contem- 
plation of them, our articles of faith will be- 
come convictions of reaſon z but conviction is 
the beft and ſureſt baſis whefeon to erect per- 
ſuaſion, and by being frequently run over in 
the thoughts, will eſtabliſh it moſt ſtrongly. 
Such of theſe ſpeculative opinions then as are 
the premiſes neceſſary ro work conviction of an 
article, we may, ſtile ſecondary or telative fun- 
damentals, as having a near connection with 
the efſential ; and deſerve to be well examined 
firſt, and then thoroughly fixed in the mind, 
that they may occur readily upon oceaſion with- 
dut doubt or diſtruſt of their truth. 


I have been careful all along in the courſe of 
theſe enquiries, to ſeek for what might re- 
dound to good profit, and how much foever I 
may be thought to have dealt in curious ſpecu · 
lations, am not conſcious of having purfued any 
that appeared meer empty curiofities, or impro- 
per for remote foundations whereon to build 
uſeful and ſalutary doctrines. Among theie ſe- 
condary fundamentals I reckon the individuality 
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derivation of virtue from the proviſions of 
Heaven through the channel of human volition, 
the Attribute of Equity, the foundation of 
Juſtice upon expedience, the ſpiritual body fur- 
viving the carnal and rendring us capable of pre- 
* next liſe, becauſe there can be 
nor alteration in an individual, 
the conformity of municipal laws reſpecting 
mankind, with the univerſal reſpecting created 
Beings in general, whereby the former become 
our direction how to conduct ourſelves agree- 
atly to the latter. 

2 
rience, and are. the e ben which I 
could not ſupport the more important articles 
before ſpecified, nor give them a ſolid conſiſtence 
io my underſtanding : therefore muſt look upon 
them as deſerving to be conkidered 
and firmly fixed in mind among the neceſſary 
| Credenda of philoſophic Faith. But fince the 
underſtandings of men are variouſly conſtituted, 
whoever can ſatisfy himſelf in his fundamentals 
upon other principles, may regard thoſe | have 
kid down as meer ſpeculations, for I did not 
propoſe them for any intrinſic value they might 
be ſuppoſed to contain, but only for the ſalutary 
perſuaſions following from them: therefore they 
become fundamentals or not, according to the 
conſequences they will naturally produce in the 
* For uſe and hap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs are the ſole points ultimately to be confi- 
dered, and whatever, theory tends molt effec- 
tually to ſecure a conſtant ſerenity of mind and 
N 
tereſt and the good of others is the moſt valua- 
ble, and moſt carefully to be cultivated. 
Nevertheleſs there isthis defect in all 
phic Credenda, that they cannot obtain a gene- 
ral reception even among the thoughtful, but 
each man has his own ſet peculiar to himſelf ; 
which muſt greatly retard and weaken their 
effect. For Imagination, which we have ſhewn 
to be the ſeat of faith, the cleareſt convictions 
of underſtanding not deſerving that name until 
they have made a firm lodgement there, is a 
ſenfitive faculty : it will not follow the ſureſt 
guidance of reaſon without aſſiſtance of ſome 
mechanical operation. Wherefore twenty men 
may caſter perſuade one another into any thing 
by the mechanical workings of ſympathy, that is 
by continually chiming together in the fame no- 
tion, than one man can eftabliſh it firmly in 
himſelf by the force of his underſtanding, among 
nineteen diſſentients. 2 
Since then imagination ſo hardly follows un- 
derſtanding when moſt vigorous, what can we 
expect it to do in the bulk of mankind, who | 
want leiſure and opportunity for unproving their 
facultzes to full maturity? They muſt neceſſa- 
rily take up their opinions upon truſt, but not 
» to truſt, would have no opi- 
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nioms at all, nor other guidance than their own 
accidental fancies. Were men of thought una- 
nimous in one ſcheme of natural Religion, they 
might eaſily draw the reſt of the world after 
them; and were that ſcheme a good one, it 
might perhaps anſwer all the purpoſes wanted 
from it : but this is not likely to happen in our 
days, nor the days of our children, or children's 
children. Why then ſhould we not rather 
chooſe to effect the fame purpoſes by the opi- 
nions publickly eftabliſhed among us, which are 
ſo eaſily applicable thereto, and which divine 
Providence appears to have directed by having 
given them ſo general admiſſion ? only taking 
care to prevent their being turned by perverſe 
miſrepreſencations, as too frequently has been 
done, to oppoſite purpoſes. 

17. Men in general as ] obſerved juſt now, 
take up their opinions upon truſt, either from 
the authority of perſons they revere, or exam- 
ple of perſuns among whom they continually 
converſe ; and are more confident in the cer- 
tainty of what they take this way than any phi- 
loſopher in the diſcoveries of his ſcience : yet 
they will be more ſecure to continue firm and 
unſhaken, if enabled to give a reaſon for the 
faich that js in them, But the reaſons to work 
effeQually upon them muſt be ſuch, as will tally 
with the model of their underſtanding, to which 
the nice inveſtigations of nature can ſcarce be 
rendered intelligible, nor the fine lines of con- 


nection 


facts, and be made ſenſible of the concluſions = 
reſulting therefrom. 

This belief of miracles, figns, and wonders 
having been actually worked by almighty Power, 
of remote events having been foretold, imme- 
diate revelations youchfafed to particular perſons, 
of God having united himſelf to one man fo as 
that all the acts and words of that man were the 
acts and words of God, and this done in tran» 

ſcendent mercy for reſtoring the human” race 

from a ſtate of miſery to a ſtate of happineſs, 

his having declared life and immortality open to 

all, and riſen from the dead as an carneſt of our 

reſurrection, the promiſe of divine aſſiſtance to - 
co-operate with our endeavours, the perſuaſion 
of our minds ſometimes actually feeling the 
effect of ſuch aſſiſtance, the ſtrong injunctions 
to teſiſt all inordinate paſſion and appetite, and 
allurement of preſent pleaſure, to bear a uni- 
verfal good will to our fellow creatures, to ex- 
pet ample reward for every conqueſt over our- 
ſelves, and every good office performed to one 
another, to do all things for the glory of God, 
and the placing that glory in a lively ſenſe of his 
Omnipotence, his never ſleeping Providence, 
his mercy, his loving kindneſs, his righteouſ- 
nels and holineſs, ordering all his diſpenſations 
for our good, ſo that no evil ſhall befal us but 
he will wich the temptation alſo make a way io 
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eſcape, that we may be able to bear it: the 


render ſuch practice a perpetual ſource of con- 


Faith, by help of the principles already main- 


firm belief of theſe points muſt, in the dulleſt 


apprehenfions, beget a perſuaſion inſtigating to 
the practice of prudence and benevolence, and 


tent, and hope, and ſelf - ſatisfaction. 

The authority of the Scriptures, dictated by 
the unerring wiſdom of God, ſhotten the way 
to uſeful knowledge within a length that the 
weakeſt faculties can hold out; and prove a rea- 
dier plainer guide in matters of doctrine or duty, 
than the beſt enlightened human reaſon purſu- 
ing irs courſe by long intricate deductions of 
one conſequence from another : So that whereas 
it was a common ſaying among the 
that truth lies hidden at the bottom of the well; 
the firmly-rocted Chriſtian may ſay, that all ne- 
ceſſary truths are raiſed up to the ſurface by 
the written word, where they ſtand apparent in 
ſuch legible characters as that he who runs may 
read. 

18. It does not fall within my province to 
examine the evidences whereor the authority of 
jpture is founded, nor truth of the facts, and 
peculiar dearines” recorded there; this is the 
proper boſfineſs* of divines, to whom I ſhall 
leave it : I mein no more than to attempt a ra- 
tional explanation of what has been there incul- 
cated concerning the neceſſity and efficacy of 


ud agreeably to my general 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe of working a reconcilement between 
Reaſon and Revelation in thoſe points wherein 
they have been ſet at wideſt variance by unbe- 
lievers. In order whereto it will be expedient 
to touch upon that controverſy formerly much 
agitated among Chriſtians relating to the preſer- 
ence between Faith and Works, whether of the 
two operates immediately to our benefit, or is 
recommendable only for the ſake of the other. 
Which nevertheleſs I take ro be a needleſs un- 
profitable queſtion : for fince faith and works 
muſt conſtantly go together, it is not at all mate- 
rial which of them is the valuable 
becauſe whoever has them both, may be fore of 
having the right ; and whoever falls deficient in 
one, deceives himſelf if he thinks he has the 
other. 

Vet how unavailing ſoever the determination 
of this point may be for common uſe in the con- 
duct of life, I apprehend ic may throw ſome 
light upon the ſubject of our preſent enquiry. 
It then by Benefit be meant ſuch as we can re- 
ceive upon earth, I muſt clearly give the prefer- 
ence to works: for the benefit redounding to me 
from another, depends upon the greatneſs of the 
ſervices he does me, not at all upon his inten- 
tion, or perſuaſion of its being a duty; and his 
intention is no otherwiſe valuable to me than as 
it prompts him to do the ſervices, which pro- 
vided they be effectually done, it is all one whe- 
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ther they were done out of good : will, or vanity, 
or ſelf-intereſt, or through miſtake. 

It is commonly faid that a man had better 
have a knave for his ſteward than a fool, becauſe 
the one will only cheat you himſelf, but che 
other will ſuffer every body elſe to cheat you. 
And the caſe is the ſame with reſpect to a man's 
management of his own intereſts in the world, 
which he will purſue more ſucceſsfully by hav- 
1 abilicies, than a right diſpoſition of 


i wh reſpect to our intereſts in futurity, 
which are incomparably more valuable, the caſe 
is widely different : for though it be ſaid our 
works follow us, it is the remembrance of them 
only that follows, to be an evidence of the diſ- 
ion and tenour of mind producing them; 
for the works themſelves can yield nothing ad- 
'to our condition then, nor furniſh 
materials we ſhall be capable of enjoying. Whe- 
ther or no I can improve my own or my neigh- 
bour's health, or fortune, or reputation, or 
learning, or pleaſures, it will be all one to both 
a hundred years hence ; any farther than as the 
making ſuch i improvements are exerciſes of my 
own virtues, or give him larger opportunities 
for the exerciſes of his. Therefore in eſtimating 
the goodneſs of actions, the motive and temper 
of mind wherewith they were performed, where 
it can be certainly known, is the ſole thing to be 
conſidered : no matter whether the good done 
be 
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be great or ſmAll, if the benevolence were hearty 
and ſtrong, the deed is of equal value to the 
performer. 
We know, the widow who caſt in her two 
mires, which make a farthing, to charitable 
uſes, was declared to have given more than 
the rich men who threw in their talents, that 
is, more productive of good effects in the next 
world, though certainly leſs beneficial to the 
poor receiving it in this; and that greater profit 
aroſe wholly from her greater zeal, which 
prompted her to part with all that ſhe had be- 
yond that of the rich men who gave of their 
abundance : and had the widow, as ſhe was 
going along to the treaſury, found a purſe of 
gold, though ſhe might have done more good 
therewith than ſhe could with her farthing, ſhe 
would not have been the better woman, nor 
have ſound any thing in the purſe to add a grain 
to the piety and charity ſhe brought with her 
from home. | 
The only true eſtate for ever we can purchaſe 
by our care and diligence, lies in the ſentiments 
of the heart, for the virtues as well as all other 
deres, depend upon our perſuaſions; we defire 
things according to the ideas of them in our 
imagination; not indeed always according to 
the conviction of our reaſon, for this does not 
always beget an apprehenſion in the internal 
ſenſe equal to itſelf, but whatever we ſtrongly 
apprehend will be good and ſatisfactory in the 
| polleL- 
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never fails to excitewur defire: ſo 
that ſuch as our habitual perſuafions are, ſuch 
will be our prevailing defires, and ſuch our or- 
dinary* tenour” of conduct. Hence it appears 
that Faith, taken in its utmoſt extent, including 
every ſalutary perſuaſion, is the only poſſeſſion 
| primarily valuable; and good works depending 
in great meaſure upon opportunities and exter- 
nal cauſes, can no otherwiſe be placed to the 
credit of our account than as they manifeſt it, 
and as the practice of them contributes moſt of 
any thing to invigorate and encreaſe it. 
19. If it be aſked in what manner faith will 
operate to our future benefit, the pious Chriſ- 
tian bes a ready anſwer, that it is by engaging 
the bountiful favour of God towards us: for 
having promiſed that whoever believeth ſhall be 
faved, he will reward all ſuch as have obeyed 
his voice and truſted in his word, giving them 
eternal life and unſpeakable happineſs by his 
own immediate act and almighty Power. But 
fince this anſwer may not ſatisfy ſome, who 
fancy that God does nothing unleſs by the in- 
ſtrumentality of ſecond cauſes, and by certain 
Rated laws of nature, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
a probability, that he has actually made ſuch 
proviſion of cauſes in the conſticution of the 
rally effect our condition hereafter. 


It is generally holden upon the beſt authoti- 
ties, as well of reaſon as religion, and has been 


Con- 
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confirmed by ſeveral obſervations in former 
Chapters, that this life is a preparation" for the | 
next: now one cannot well imagine a prepard- 
tion made, unleſs by ſome alteration or better 
diſpofition of parts, dot what change or new 
diſpofition of parts can take place in an indivi- 
dual which has no parts? From whence it ſeems 
neceſſarily to follow, that the human ſoul, when 
departed "lo tb body remains ftill a c 
confiſting of an individual ſpirit vitally 
united to ſome material ſyſtem, ſerving it for 
organs of perception and inſtruments of action, 
as our limbs and bodily ſenſes ſerve us upon 
earth: and in this ſyſtem the preparaticn_ is 
made, by diſpoſing it for better performing the 
A 
For being, while encloſed in the body, the 
inner chamber we inhabit, and medium whereby 
we receive all our ſenſations from external ob- 
jects, or reſections occurring from our imagina- 
tion, and beginning the motions propagated on- 
ward to our limbs, or bringing up ideas before 
us in voluntary reflection, it muſt be affectet 
by whatever paſſes with us here. Tranſient 
ſenſations and motions may be ſuppoſed to af- 
ſect it for the moment only of their action; 
but habitual perſuaſions, caſting up their ideas 
conſtantly in the ſame train, are likely to work 
a durable effect, diſpoſing the fibres, ſhaping 
the limbs, and determining the powers of the 
ſpiritual body : fo that it will go out differently . 
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this way it may be eaſily underſtood, how we 


wotks are of none avail in themſelves to our 
future benefit, yet are they the proper teſt 
whereby to try the genuineneſs of our faith : for 


Faith. 
formed and tapacitated according 


Chap. 116. 
to the mould 


wherein it has lain and according to the impreſ- 


fions received from the thoughts and words and 
or evil habits. And 


may lay 


up tre. ſures in heaven by means of a 


ſtrong and lively faith, exemplified in the ſteady 


practice of all 2 have ability and 


opportunity to perform. 


20. For though we have ſeen that good 


all perſuaſions are not faith, ſome of them are 
merely ſpeculative, and indifferent, others 
are pernicious and deſtructive of our future in- 
tereſts. But we. can make no anatomical or 
phyſical diſcoveries of the ſpiritual body, to 
inſtruct us how it lies encloſed in the corporeal 
machine, with what nerves it connects, what 
trains of thought or action of the animal ſpirits 
will contribute to give it health and vigour, or 
to enſeeble and diſorder it: nor can we come 
at any ſerviceable knowledge concerning it, 
unleſs from the ſame ground whereon we may 
judge of all other things unknown and un- 
ſeen; I mean, the idea of that Power who is 
the maker and diſpoſe? of things viſible and 
inviſible, and has difpoſed them both upon 
one plan, ſo as to make the former our direc- 
tion for the meaſures relative to the latter. 


From 


neceflary, muſt be acknowledged ſo without 
_ diſpute ; for even ſuppoſing faith to operate by 
natural means, he beſt knows the conſtitution 


che Scriptures to be the word of God, can 
doubt of this being a fundamental. But we 
have ſeen towards the cloſe of our Chapter 


as a fundamental upon 
reaſon and Scripture, nor have we ground in 
either to imagine, that it is not the ſole eſſen- 
tially fundamental operating to ſal- 
vation: for 1 do not recollect it is any where 
in the Scriptures, that any man who 
cometh to the Father, by what way ſoever he 
arrives, ſhall be rejected by him. 


But they declare, that faith in Chriſt is the 
only way by which we can arrive thither : 
therefore coming to the Son becomes a ne- 
| _ ceffary 
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teffary fundamental, becauſe it is the ſole 
2 was originally 


= There are people who conceic them- 
ſelves, that they can come to the Father with- 
out paſſing through the Son: if they can, I 
ſhall not ſeruple to pronounce them in a ſtate 
of ſalvation; but whether they can or no be- 
longs not to us to determine, for who art thou 
that judgeſt another's ſervant? to his own 
maſter he ſtandeth or falleth. Our Chriſſian 
charity, which we are told is not puffed up, 
ſerketh not her own, but believeth all things, 
bopeth all things, and thinketh no evil, ſhould 
incline us to judge favourably of our fellow ſer- 
vants. And that we may not want foundation 
fo to do, let us remember, that acceſs to the 
Father is obtained by gradual approaches, ſome 
of which muſt be previous even to the paſſage 
through the Son: for he has told himſelf, that 
no man can come to the Son except the Father 
draw him. And this matter ſtands exemplified 
in Cornelius the centurion, who was accepted 
of God while yet an unbeliever; and this 
diſtant approach he had made under guidance 
of his natural lights, procuring him an opening 
into the only way leading to falvation. Nor 
| have we room to doubt that in all ages, there 
have been and fill are many Cornelii in the 
world, alike accepted of God, who therefore 
will not withhold from them the means neceſ- 

Ver. IV. 8 ſary 
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ſary for their ſmal happineſs: bur fince he has 
not vouchfafed them diredtions by an Angel, 
nor provided a Peter at hand to inſtruct them 
in his goſpel, we may depend upon his having 
ALT der mae in di laws of nature 
and courſes of Providence, which ſhall prove 
as effeftual rowards putting them into the right 
way of life and immortality. 
I ſhall not have occaſion to repeat what has 
been urged in the r2th, 13th, and 14th Sections 
of the taft Chapter; for if God be good and would 
net that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
attain everlaſting life, and if Chriſt be the only 


through the Son, we vejht 26 regard have => 
whom the gofpel has never been preached, or 
who have been unavoidably drawn away by 
bad education or ill company from liſtening to 
it, or to whom the doctrines contained there 


him, as the natural Nights afforded them would 
ferve 
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ferve to direct. And though we muſt not be- 
lieve them actually faved, nor yet upon the 
road to falvation, we may, confiſtehtly with 
equipt with all neceſſary accoatfements for the 
journey, and ready to fet out upon the right 
toad whenever an opening fairable to their un- 
derftanding ſhall be granted. 

In the mean while it will become us to 
conſider them as perfons inteteſted in the 
fame hopes with ourſelves, though perhaps at 
a remotet diſtance, who will one day become 
bur fellow travellers, members of the fame ſpi- 
ritual body; and to forward them in their ap- 
proaches to the Father, by all kind of good 
offices and affiſtance in our power to give, 
or their capacity to receive; joining with them 
in fuch exerciſes of human reafon as will lead 
into the pureſt ſentiments of natural Religion : 
for this is an effential part of the revealed, and 


this way we may be helpful to one another 
without retarding our progreſs in any other 
knowledge it may be expedient for us to at- 
tain. | 


22. But our main concern lies with the rule | 
of our own conduct, not with paſſing curious 


| judgements upon that of other people: therefore 
we to whom the truths and doctrines of the 


goſpel have been propounded in a manner ſatiſ- 


factory to our anderftanding, and who ftand 


eonvinced upon obfervarion of human nature, 
3 2 that 


\ 
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that mankind cannot be brought into right ſen- 
timents of the Father by philoſophical ſpecu- 
lations, ought diligently to purſue the road 
whereinto we have been granted entrance: for 
whatever ways there may be for other perſons, 
this is our only way whereby we can attain ſal- 
vation. Nevertheleſs we are to remember, this 
is only the way, not the place of our deſtina- 
tion; and he who ſticks in the way might as 
well never have entered upon it 
Fax faith in the Father would ſuffice without 
faith in the Son, were there a poſſibility of 
attaining it without: had we not been lapſed 
creatures, we ſhould have wanted no redemp- 
tion, and conſequently could have known of 
none to believe in; and fince we have promiſe 
of the Comforter who will teach us all thiogs, 
it is poſſible he may one day ſo rectify and 
the underſtandings of mankind, as 
that the light of their reaſon alone may lead 
them into juſt ſentiments of God, without the 
| peculiar doctrines and inſtructions of the goſpel. 
But this time, if it ever ſhall come upoa earth, 
is yet far remote: therefore it behoves us care- 
fully to uſe the means put into our hands for 
enlightning the darkneſs and aſſiſting the weak- 
neſs of our faculties. 
On the other hand, faith in Chriſt, without 
coming to the Father, is of none avail to any : 
the devils believe and tremble, but their faith 
proves a torment to them, becauſe they have 
not 
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nota right faith in God, s appedrs manifel 
from their inveterate malice and indefatiguble 
oppoſition againſt the proviſions of his govern- 
ment: and Chriſt himſelf declares, that if any 
have fo ſtrong faith in hint as to: propheſy, to 
caſt out devils, to do many mighty works in 
his name, yet if they be workers of iniquity, 
which indicates their want of a found faith 
in God, he will thruſt them from him as aliens 
and reprobates. From hence we may learn 
not to place our dependence upon orthodoxy, 
or zeal in defending it, or praying, pfalm-fing- 


ing, reading, meditating, or the punctual per- 
formance of religious inſtitutions. and ceremo- 
nies ; all which are of no value otherwiſe than 
as means to ſtrengthen in us proper ſentiments 
of God and his Providence, and theſe ſenti- 
ments, if attained, will infallibly ſhow them- 
felves in our practice: therefore in all our re- 
ligious duties we ought to regard the influence 
they will have upon our temper of mind and 
our practice, and may judge of their propriety 
by the effect we find chem take thereupon ; for 
ye ſhall know men by their works. 

Nevertheleſs it is not works, but faith, that 
operates to falvation; therefore no man need 
diſturb himſelf that he cannot riſe to thofe 
keights of virtue and clearneſs of underſtanding, 
or do ſo much good, as he wiſhes ; for the diſ- 
poſition and perſuaſions of the mind are as well 
evidenced in ſmall abilities as in great. A right 
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faich is compatible with the common buſineſ 
and tranſactions of life : therefore it is a ſpurious 
piety, that makes men defirous to lay out their 
whole time in exerciſes of devotion. Whoever 
poſſeſſes juſt notions of God muſt believe he 
orders all things in perfe&t wiſdom : fince then 
he in his Providence has placed us in a ſitua tion 
that renders an attention nece ſſary to our bodily 
wants, our worldly concerns, the conveniencies 
and even pleaſures of our fellow creatures, we 
may ſhow our obedience in performing theſe 
lietle offices with innocence and propriety ac- 
cosdiig to the occaſion, as well as the higher 
duties and acts of Religion. For we are ſer- 
vants whoſe buſineſs it is to fulſil the taſk be- 
fore us; we muſt not expect to be always em. 


hd may de faith without falyation. The 
Apoſtle James aſks, If a man fay that he has 
faith, can faith fave him? Peter exhorts to 
add to your faith virtue, and to virtue know- 
ledge, and fo forth : Paul declares that if he 
had all faith ſo as to remove mountains, but 
bad not charity, he were nothing: And a 
greater than them has declared, that thoſe who 
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had fo great fairh as to work tninacles in he 
name, if they were workers of iniquity, ſhall 
nevertheleſs be rejected at the laſt day. How 
then ſhalt we reconcile theſe ſeeming contra- 
diftions, Whoſoever believeth ſhall be faved, 
and hath eternal life ; If a man believe, yet his 
faith cannot fave him, he muſt add many ather 
things to it, he may ſtill be a very nothing, and 
rejected at the laſt day ? There muſt certainly 
be fome variation of ſenſe among the terms 
employed in thefe propofitions ; and it is moſt 
likely to be found in that of the word Faith, 
There is a lively and « dead faith; a right faith, 
and a wrong faith, or herefy : but this obferva- 
rien will help. us little t for it can fcarce be faf- 
pected that the faith | ſpoken of in the texts 
alluded to above, can be underſtood of a weak 
or heretical faith. | 

Let us then conſider that in popular language, 
that is, in the language of the poor, wherein 
uſed not only for things a little different from 
one another, but often for different extents of 
the fame thing. Thus the word Church ſtands 
fometimes for the whole body of Chriſtians, as 
when we bleſs ourſelves for having been born 
within the pale of the Church: ſometimes for 
the doctrine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by law, 
as when we diſtinguiſh between the Church and 
Diffenters : and ſometimes for the Clergy in 
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exclufion of the Laity, as when we talk of the 
power or revenues of the Church. In like 
manner faith is employed frequently to denote 
the belief of ſome one particular article, and as 
frequently the whole ſyſtem of religious ſenti- 
ments which every man reſpectively is capable 
ol attaining ; in which latter ſenſe only it de- 
ſerves the title of a ſaving faith. For we ſee 
that St Paul, where he ſpeaks of Faith in the 
reſtrained ſenſe, calling it a ſhield, does not 
think that alone ſufficient to enable his Epheſians 
to ſtand againſt the aſſaults of the devil, but 
_ they muſt put on the girdle, the breaſt plate, 
the cuiraſs, the helmet, the ſword, and all thoſe 
weapons, offenſi ve and defenſive, which jointly 
compoſe the Panoply or compleat armour of 
God. A deficiency in one material article de- 
ſttroys the eſience of a ſaving faith, which natu- 
rally leads men, where they obſerve ſuch de- 
ficiency, to appropriate the name of faith to that 
particular article; hecauſe a right perſuaſion 
upon that, is the only ghing wanting to com- 
pleat the Panoply. And fince all Chriſtian 
communities haye their peculiar diſtinguiſhing 
tenets, ſuch as the bodily preſence, the divine 
inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, profaneneſs of forms, 
or veſtments, the belief that Chriſt 
died for Me, and the like; they are apt to 
place orthodoxy ſolely in them, and lay out 
. of 
. * 


meyt upon all branches of our duty, not ia the 
charactetĩc doctrines of apy Church, however 
infallible : vor does faith, as we bave ſhown 
before, conſiſt in a bare, however ſincere, aſſent 
of the under̃ſtanding. hut in 3 lively, ſtrong, 
| habirnal perſuaſion of the mind. Then let the 
gifted preacher be pleaſed to reflect, chat it is 
as much his office to work practical perſuaſions 
out of what his audience already know, as to 
encreaſe their knowledge ; ta inculcate and draw 
a profit, from thoſe truths they will never hear 
- controverted, as to recover or guard* them 
from errors whereinto they may fall by ſeduo- 
There js ſtill another much more allowable 
Cauſe for reſtraining the , appellation of faith 
to a part only of ics ſubſtance: for fince the 
whole cannot be inculcated at once, but there 
is ſome one ſtep introductory to the reſt, the 
teacher, who is to deal with novices, muſt 
dwell ſolely upon that until it be effected. 
This may ſerve to explain thoſe texts wherein 
it is expreſly declared, that whoſcever believeth 
in the Son, or believeth that Jeſus is the Chriſt, 
ſhall be ſaved; for this was the one thing need- 
ful for the Jew or the Gentile to make him a 
convert, and being him * 


bifidies: but he muſt go on to werk a lively 
faith in all the divine truths which Jeſus taught, 
each whereof becomes facceffively the one thing 
needfol, as he has opportunity offered for ac- 


, the idea of faith : I have tiled 
— 2 — 
taken is nothing more than a quick apprehen- 
ſion or unreſer ved aſſent of the mind to the 
truth of ſome propomion: which can never 
merit the title of a virtue, nor exemplify itſelf 
in our conduct, being only a ſupply of ideal 
_ cavſes directing us how to proceed, but ſug- 
geſling no final cauſes or motives urging us to 
. | G make 
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make uie of their information. Therefort un 
make the perſuaſion begeficial and a virtue, it 
muſt carry ſomething defirable in the aſpect, 
which may touch us ſenſibly on the bebalding 
it. Hence it comes that profefhons of fauk 
run in a different turn or phraſe from the dey 
claration af our opinaqn concerning common 
things... A man may expreſs his adherence-to 
the Copernican item ſufficiensly by ſaying he 
believes the Sun ſtands fill, and the Earth and 
other planets circle round him continually : hat 
it is not enough to prove his. pribodoxy to ſay 
he believes a Ood, that. Jeſas ia the Chriſt, that 
there is a holy Ghoſt; we ate taugt in our 
creeds to acknowledge . a belief in God the Fa» 
ther almighty, in Jeſus Chtiſt his only | Son | 
our Lord, in the holy Ghoſt, the holy catholic 
Church, &c. Which particle In, baſides a 
bare afſent as to a certain truth, implies 8 un 
accruing from God in his three diſtinct perſons 
or methods of aperation, and from the other 
articles contained. =» 
L have taken notice, in the Chapter of Ho- 
pour, that the word Semiment is formetimes 
underſtood of a judgement of the mind upon 
the truth or falſhood of fome ion, but 
oftener and more uicfully of an inward feeling, 
a moral ſenſe, or appetence toads the thing 
apprehended. For a ſenſe of honour does nor 
merely bring us to the acknowledgement that 
ſuch 
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ſuch or ſuch a procedure is laudable, but an- 
nexes 'thereto an admiration, a degree of ar- 
dency or hearty wiſh to follow the like. This 
Juke to be the true import of an inward feel- 
ing, whenever receiving a rational conſtruction, 
which 1 fear it ſeldom does in the minds of 
thoſe who are moſt fond of having it in 
their mouths ; they ſeeming moſt commonly to 
apprehend it the effect of a ſupernatural illumi- 
nation,” given rather to enlighten the under- 
ſtanding, tn to warm the heart. Such inter- 
nat ſenſe then, ſuperadded to the fincere ac- 
now ledgement of religious truths, is neceffary 
to · conſtitute a virtue, and a petſect Faith in 
God, or Chriſt, or his doctrines: For no per- 
ſuaſions whatever, unleſs touching ſome ſpring 
—— inroduRory of fome fuiafatory 
idea complacent' to the mind, can either ſecure 
peace to our own minds, or urge us to the pro- 
 ſecurioh of 'our duty towards God, our neigh- 
bour, or ourſelves. 
And I know nor whether a fooling concern 
for diſtant enjoyments be not the firſt article 
and neceſſary foundation of all faith > for a man 
who'is wholly guided by the preſent impulſes 
of appetite candot reap any benefit from Reli- 
Zion in ſo ſhort a time as the expiration of a 
week, not that I deny there is an immediate 
ſatisfaction and benefit in the exerciſe of reli- 
gious thoughts and practices, but then it muſt 
be to thoſe who bave a reliſh for them, which 
reliſh, 
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reliſh, where wanting, can never be acquired 
in ſeven days; therefore he who cares for no- 
thing beyond the pleaſures of the current week, 
how firmly ſoe ver he may be perſuaded there is 
a God and a Chriſt, can never have a faith in 
cither, becauſe he muſt want that joy in the 
contemplation of thoſe truths, and value for the 
remote advantages reſulting from them, which 
are eſſential ingredients of the virtue. This 
want I apprehend the cauſe of that multitude of 
practical atheiſts lamented among us, though 
we have few | ſpeculative: for men are well 
enough perſuaded of the conſequences of their 
mote, they do not regard them. It is this har- 
dens the highwayman, and the ſtreet- robber in 
their wickedneſs : they expect to be hanged 
ſomerime or other, and look upon hanging as 
an evil ; they hope however to eſcape this Year 
at leaſt, ſo proceed upon the maxim, A ſhort 
life and a merry one, fing Hang ſorrow, caſt 
away care, and fortify themſelves with an utter 
inſenſibility againſt whatever may happen a 
year hence. 

It is the ſenſibility beloaging PTY which 
brings ĩt to tally with the virtue of Prudence ; 
for we have ſeen in the Chapter upon that arti- 
cle, that moral prudence does not lie in know- 
ledge nor perſuaſion, for he who knows moſt 
is the more imprudent upon that account, if 
be has not a ſenſibility ſtimulating him to make 
the 
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| the beſt uſe ofthe: lights he poſſeſſes. But pro- 
dence was always eſteemed the root of the other 
Cardinal virmes, which arc ſeveral branches 
growing from the fame tree: therefore the 
tame of Wiſeman Rood for that ideal character 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſ them all, for whoever was 
complcaily wiſe, muſt of conſequence be cou- 
ingtons, and temperate, and juſt, and benevo- 
leat. So Faith is the neceflary foundation of 
the two other Theological virtues, which no 
man can attain without a firm perſuaſon of 
the truths whereon they arc ſupported: and 
whocver bas ſoch perſuaſion, together with an 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs fending 
every evil for our goad, and the mutual con- 
nectiom of inteteſts, or that Chriſt will look 
uppen whatever is done to the leaft of his bre- 
thren as done to himlelf, cannot fail of being 
q 
reſerved Charity. From whence we may con- 
dude that Faith oficn ſtands as the repreſenta- 
tive of them, and whenever ſpoken of as the 
compleatiy faming principle, it muſt be under- 
ſtood in that comprehenſive ſenſe, including 
the fiſter Graces, who cannot walk the rough 
paths of carth without leaning on its {trong- 
built ſhoulders. 

25. From all that has been offered in the 
forcygorng pages, may be anderftood, the rea- 
lonablenefs of the Scripture's aforibing Sabva- 
— ————— 
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and - down. that the juſt ſhall live by 
Faith. Enough has been faid already to explain 
in what manner we are ſaved by this virtue: 
whatever. works we perform here, being of 
none other avail to our future intereſts, than 
as they manifeſt and nouriſh our habitual diſpo- 
ſitions of mind. 

And if we recolle& the deſcription that hey 
been given of Holineſs in the Chapter upon that 
article, it will appear a negative quality, im- 
plying an exemption from inordinate paſſions, 
wicked and ſenſual defres; which a juſt and 
lively ſenſe of the divine Attributes and go- 
vernment muſt effectually baniſh. Wherefore 
thoſe zealots proceed upon miſtaken grounds, 
who place ſanctity in continual acts of devotion, 
and having God always in aur thoughts ; for 
it conſiſts in ſuffering nothing contrary to his 
laws to intrude there, and making obedience 
ro his Will the ruling principle of action: nor 
are the moſt common tranſactions of life, pro- 
vided there be no inordinate indulgence of 


appetite in them, any interruptions in a holy 
life. 


26. Juſtification, it has been ſaid, is a term 
taken from the law-courts z wherein there are 
but two methods of defence, either to deny the 
fact, or to juſtify. If a man be impeached for 
beating another, he may juſtify by ſhewing it 
was done in his own neceffary defence: if far 
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warrant of d lawful magiſtrate” Thus in alk 
human judicatures, the juſtification muſt be 
faken from ſome external circumftances which 
en be proved to the court, becauſe man can- 
riot penetrate into the fecret purpoſes of ihe 
Heart + bur at the bar of confcience, the inten- 
tion juſtifies the deed ; how unlucky ſoever the 
event may fall out, yet if the defign were good, 
and proteeded in to the beſt of our honeſt 
judgement, no blathe lies at the door. There- 
fore it is not the onward afts we perform, but 
the in ward ſentitnent prompting-us to them, 
that ritakes our proper juſtification. From hence 
we may gather confidence in the rectitude of 
our conduct when having the teſtimony of a 
conſcience void of offence : for however inef- 
ſectual our endeavours may prove, or the re- 
fult of them turn out contrary to our with, 
however our underſtanding may be darkened or 
our imagination over clouded, yet if conſcious 
that our heatis be ſet right towards God, we 
have # folid ground for that felt- ſatis faction 
which is one of the five requiſites to happi- 
new. 

Nevertheleſs our uprightneſs of heart can 
juſtify ſach actions only as it gives birth to: 
wherefore it is an erroneons and dangerous no- 
. tion that the Saint can never fin. It is well 
Known in hiftory that ſome zealots, in the times 
of Le and religious confuſion, thought ſo 
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them in any licentiouſneſs, debauchery, of 
wickedneſs, they had a inind to: and though 
theſe lengths of extravagance afe happily ceaſed, 
yet are there ſome among us who preſume ſo 
far upon their ſtrength and eatneſtneſs of per- 
ſuaſion in one or two particular artieles of Re- 
ligion, as to render them careleſs of their 


morals, or their conduct upon the common oc- 
man- 


currences of life and intercourſe among 

kind ; but eſteem themſelves juſtified in their 
cenſoriouſneſs, pecviſhneſs, contempt and un- 
charitableneſs for their fellow creatures, their 
indolenee and negligence in the duties of their 
ſtation, or indulgence to certzin favourite fol- 
lies, by the fervency of their faith in ſeaſons of 
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ing from that iple, for whatever is not of 
faith is fin: 1 this idea of 
does not reach the true Scripture 
ſenſe, for that if it be a law term, it is not a 
term taken from our Courts, but from the 
Jewiſh law, wherein juſtified ſtood oppoſed to 
condemned, and related to the perſon rather 
than the deed ; fo that a man may be adjudged 
juſt and righteous, notwithſtanding ſome hu- 
man frailties that have led him into actions 
unwarrantable and manifeſtly unjuſt. It re- 
mains then to enquire how fiith can juſtify 
the perſon under theſe circumſtances, who muſt 
have ſtood Condemned without it. 

It is the received opinion, as well among 
Philoſophers as Chriſtians, that phyſical evil is 
the certain c of moral: therefore no 
creature can attain a life of happineſs without a 
total exemption from vice, and a compleat poſ- 
Eon of all the virrues. For he that offendeth 
in one point i guilty of the whole law, that is, 
Hſable to the attack of evil which can only be 
ſhot out by an entire obedience or fp tleſs inno- 
cence: like a town which is not fafe ſo long as 
one breach remains open in the wall. As the 
ſeveral virtues beat a near affinity with each 
other, and none of them can be had in perfec- 
tion withoor having them all, it has been uſual 
to take the name of ſome one them to 
Rand as a re of all the reft. The 
2 have —_ upon Prodence or 
Witdom, 
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Wiſdom, and the ſacred writings, except Solo- 
mon, who for the moſt part employs the philo- 
fophic term, upon Juſtice or Righteouſneſs, for 
the general appellation comprehending the whole 
body of virtue compleat in all its parts. There- 
fore the Stoics infiſted that the Wiſeman, and 
he only, was invariably happy: yet at the fame 
time allowed, that this Wiſeman was an ideal 
character no where exiſting upon earth, but that 
all the men ever hing here, were 


rational idea of the Scripture doctrine upon theſe 
The Scriptures, as interpreted by Chriſtians 
right, until by Adam's tranſgrefſion be loft his 
character of and fell under the 
tondemnation of being a a finful and miſerable 
creature, which condemnation was not barely 
of his perſon but of his human nature, and ex- 
tended to all his poſterity. For eondemnation 
T 2 does 
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does not make a man wicked, but finds him fo: 
it relates to the manifeſtation of a paſt depra- 
vity till then unknown, for every man has a 
right to be deemed innocent until the contrary is 
proved. Therefore the act of diſobedience in 
Adam was not the bane which has worked a 
diſſemperature into our confticution, but was 
itſelf the trial to ſhew what human nature is; 
and wently muſt avail alike againſt all 
who ſhould ever partake of that nature, as well 
as againſt Ad-m. For you cannot deny that 
act to have been a fin, but it could not be the 
cauſe of itfelf, nor work the diſtemperature 
from whence itſelf : it was no more 
than an evidence or judgement of a diſtempera- 


ture lurking in human nature, though you 
could not diſcern it before. 


Had you feen Adam while in Paradiſe, you 
would have judged him poſſeſſed of foch Wi. 
dom or Righteouſneſs, as muſt have enſured 
him happinefs, till upon finding him foiled by the 
ſerpent, you alter your judgement ; you now 
ſtand convinced he had a mixture of folly and 
frailty in his compoſition | unobſerved before, and 
condemn him as « weak imperfect creature, un- 
able to reſiſt temptations that will lead into 
grievous miſchiets, And upon the ſtrength of 
the ſame evidence you may pronounce the like 
ſentence of condemnation upon every child 
newly born, not as guilty of actual fin, nor ob- 


' noxious to any puniſhment due to the offence of 
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his primogenitor, but as inheriting the like 
weakneſs of nature liable to be overcome by the 
prevalence of appetite and every art of ſeduc- 
tion, ſo as to be drawn thereby into courſes 
which can end in nothing beſide eternal miſery. 
Thus the Scripture concludes all under fin and 
the ſpiritual death, from which no man can 
exempt himſelf by his natural ſtrength : for in 
Adam all have finu.ed, that is, bren proved by 
the bad ſucceſs of the trial made upon him, to 
be partakers of a vature incapable of — 
righteouſneſs. 
Nevertheleſs what was wanting in the origi- 
nal conſtitution of human nature, God has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to ſupply by the interpoſition 
of his almighty power in the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, uniting himlelf in his ſecond Perſon to the 
man jeſus, enablirg kim to perform an unſin- 
ing obedience, and voluntarily lay down his 
lite upon the crof: : who by his example, pro- 
bably exhibued in the Hades as well as upon 
earth, together wih the doctrines and inſtitu- 
tions delivered by him and influence of his Re- 
ligion upon the world, will raife human nature 
ſome time or other, either in this life or the 
next, to that perfection which it had not re- 
ceived on its firit formation. Thus death cane 
upon all men by Adem, and in Chriſt all arc 
made alive. But as a turupike road is made for 
the convenience of all his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
yet multitudes of ſubjects will never travel it; ſo 
T-3 Lig. 


pot reap the benefit of his coming. 
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though Chriſt lived and died for all, yet all will 
For he 
has only prepared the way and provided the 


aids necdful for conducting to the completion of 


righteouſneſs, but it is by faith that each - 
cular man muſt enter upon the way. 
Till ſuch entry he remains in his natural 
Nate of condemnation, but the firſt ſtep he 
takes upon the right road, which is done by 
faith in Chriſt, juſtifies him; and if he perſe- 
vere in his progreſs by attaining faith in the 
nſive ſenſe deſcribed in F. 23, ſo far as 


his time of life and opportunities will permit, 


he may be pronounced a juſt or righteous man, 


in the ſame manner as the ſucking child was 
pronounced a finner : that is, not as poſſeſſed of 
actual righteouſneſs, but as one who by the 
means and methods provided in the Chriſtjan 
will infallibly be raiſed to it; for 
in the eſtimation of his character he may avail 
himſelf of the good improvement expectant 
therein, to which thoſe means and methods are 
efficacious. This I take to be the true ſenſe of 


imputed righteouſneſs, and the application of 


Chriſt's merits to ourſelves : for nothing paſſes 
immediately from him to us, nor does faith 
transfer a ſecret virtue or ſupernatural energy, 
which the freethinker would fay carried the air 
of charm and magic, nor operate otherwiſe 
than by the effect it muſt naturally take upon 


our mind and motions. Neither can any man 


expect 
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to become compleatly righteous in this 
world, but if he be juſtified or made juſt, it is 
only by having a reverſion ſecured to him of 
righteouſneſs in the world to come. Thus 
both condemnation and juſtification neither 
change nor declare a man's preſent condition, 
but that which the circumſtances he ſtands in 
will unavoidably lead into : and the latter is ra- 
ther the foundation of a ſure and certain hope, 
than the inveſtiture of an actual poſſeſſion. 
27. Then for what is faid, that the juſt ſhall 
live by faith, if it be underſtood that they ſhall 
attain eternal life thereby, this is the ſame as 
falvation, of which we have ſpoken before : if 
that the tenour of their conduct will be ſhaped 
thereby, this follows from the nature of human 
action, conſtantly determined by our deſires and 
ideas, which depend upon our habitual perſua- 
fions. Therefore thoſe in whoſe imagination 
the gratifications of appetite and enjoyment of 
preſent pleaſures appear the moſt defirable good, 
will always act accordingly, making it the buſi- 
neſs of their lives to hunt after them: whereas 
ſuch as are intimately poſſeſſed with a true and 
ſtrong faith in God, his Providence and conſti- 
tution of univerſal nature, will take it for their 
ruling principle ; which of courſe muſt render 
their actions conformable thereto, for the gene- 
ral aim of their defire will lie towards the be- 
nefits attair.able by ſuch actiens. And though 
it be impracticable to take immediate direction 
| T 4 from 
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From this principle in every minute inſtance, 
yet their other rules of conduct will be branched 
out from this, and it will lie ever wakeful-in 
their minds to withhold them from following 
any unwarrantable deſire repugnant thereto. So 
that it may be truly ſaĩd the juſt ſhall live by 
faich, becauſe it will infallibly produce a life of 
righteouſneſs, and makes the effential difference 
detween juſt and unjuſt. 

And though I have all along ſuppoſed this to 
be faith in the Father, yet fince no man can 
come to the Father unleſs through the Son, the 
ſame may with equal juftice be affirmed of 
Faith in him; for if an adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Goſpel be the ſole neceſſary means 
whereby a juſt ſenſe of God can be effetually 
introduced, or kept alive and vigorous in the 
mind, the juſt may be faid to live by f. ith in 
Chriſt, which ſecures to them that faith 
whereby they live, with as much propriety as a 
man is ſaid to live upon his eſtate, though he 
does not eat the acres, nor cloath himſelf wich 
the trees, but bccauſe with the rents and pro- 
fits he purchaſes the necefſaries and accommo- 
dations of life. 

28. The words attempted to be explained in 
theſe three ſections are of very little currency 
among us, and no wonder; for being taken 
from the Jewiſh language, there is a great ha- 
zard of their being miſapplied and miſunder- 
ſtood : but there being ſtill ſome ſets of people 


very 
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very fond of ſpending their thoughts upon them, 
I was willing ro lend a helping hand towards 
Vet fince they are now grown obſolete, it were 
perhaps expedient for the teacher to lay the old 
language wholly afide, and after examining 
carefully what was the ſenſe intended originally 
— therein, to deliver it in modern 
dialect more familiar and intelligible to his 
hearers: wherein it may poſſibly amount to no 
more than that the Chriſtian Religion has ref- 
cued human nature from that impotence, and 
ſubjection under appetite and paſhon which 
muſt have proved fatal ; and has enabled man- 
kind to attain fuch regularity of conduct, ex- 
emption from the prevalence of ſenſible objects, 
and degree of righteouſneſs, as will be the ſuf- 
ficient preparative for a life of perfection and 
happineſs in their next ſtage of being. But then 
this muſt be underſtood of the human race in 
general, and implies a connection of intereſts 
between the ſeveral members, ſo that the aid 
imparted to ſome, may, by ſome means of com- 
munication to be carried on in the next world, 
redound to the benefit of others; becauſe mul- 
titudes are born and paſs off this earthly ſtage 
without ever having an opportunity of reaping 
any benefit during their abode here. 

What has been offered in the preceding ſec- 
tjons concerning the eſſence of faith ſeems de- 
fring a more accurate conſideration as being 

founded 


cutive power by whoſe miniſtry alone the other 
can effectuate her reſolves: and faith is the 
habit ſerting the impulſes of that to their pro- 
per direction. This idea will guide us in our 
of a man's faith, which are com- 
monly taken according to the rectitude or or- 
thodoxy of his tenets : whereas in ſuch eſtima- 
tion it 1s not ſo material to enquire what are his 
particular opinions, as what vigour and ſteadi- 
neſs of perſuaſion he has in the beſt of thoſe 
he holds: 2nd if he have ſome erroneous no- 
tions they may be preſumed owing to his want 
of a full and habitual in the ſound 
ones, which would have better cleared his 
optics. 

This likewiſe may lead us into a right inter- 
pretation of Religion, by conſidering its manner 
of operation and the uſes wheretore it was cal. 
_— which were not ſo much to inform 
the underſtanding as to ſupply the place of it 
where deficient in the vulgar, and diſcipline 
imagination to obey the dictates of reaſon 
where better informed. Our rational faculty 


might anſwer our purpoſes much better than it 
does, if it were always properly employed, and 
had the inferior faculties conſtantly under 
command. What we want is, ſomething to 
direct our thoughts to the moſt profitable ob- 

jects, 
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jects, and to impreſs the reſult of thoſe thqughes 
upon the mind and memory, fo as afterwards to 
riſe ſpontaneouſly, and become a perpetual mo- 
tive of action. This Religion performs by its 
authority, its doctrines, its inſtitutions, and its 
general currency, turning reaſon into the proper 
channels of enquiry, and bringing the trains of 
imagination and ſprings of affection to take the 
courſe our beſt judgement would recommend, 
Bare knowledge does not conftitute the moral 
character: he who knows much is a good ſpe- 
culatiſt, yet may ſtill be the carnal man, actuat- 
ed moſt commonly by the preſent impulſe, or 
toiling in the ſervice of ſome ruling paſſion, 
which happens to predominate in his fancy. 
But he who has brought his knowledge of what 
is moſt beneficial to become an habitual vivid 
perſuaſion and ruling principle of conduct, is 
the ſpiritual or juſt man, who lives by faith, ſo 
far as the impetfection of his preſent nature will 


per mit. 


CHAP, 


E juſt who live by Faith, ſhall not want 
Feaſt of Hope, heart- 


perhaps with far inferior reliſh to theirs. In- 
dulgent Nature, kind to the meaneſt of her 
offspring, has prepared ſenſual delights for 
them: food and warmth and reſt, the commerce 
of the ſexes, and wanton gambols on earth, in 
air, or water, fill up their employment, and 
make the valve of their lives. They enjoy the 


Burt to man ſhe has given underſtanding, far 
fighted faculty, looking forward perpetually 
upon good to come, and finding preſent ſolace 
in the proſpect. At his firſt entrance into life 
he differs little from his brother animals, affected 
only by ſenſe like them: but the joyful glee of 
youthful blood quickly ſubſides; the charm of 
_ novelty, that rendered every motion and every 
ſcene 
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ſcene engaging flies off; — ſenſe fall 
rarely in his way, and his hours would paſs 
irkſome, were he not to borrow amuſement 
from thoſe in view before him. The mental 
eye then opens to let in joys the ſenſes cannot 
farniſh, the joys of expectation 2 
1 
But what is that troop of earth- born hopes 
firſt glittering in the eye of young imagination, 
like thoſe lucid vapours that at even over the 


Circumſtance have no power over thee, diſaſter, 
hickneſs and ad verſity make us cling cloſer to 
thee 
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thee, igtiorance and involuntary miſtake cannot 
temove thee ſtom us, nor can any thing beſides 
dur own wilful miſcondud turn thy face away. 
Preſent reward of virtue, the charm that makes 
her atniable ; thou ſpurreſt on our induſtry, 


fired port. 

Do thou infpire me with thine exhilerating 
ſpirit, giving energy and courage but not in- 
toxicating : for the meaneſt well intended la- 
boars may claim thy patronage. Afford it then, 
| benign, foft-ſhining goddeſs, diffuſe thy mild 
but piercing rays upon my inward ſenſe ; that 
I may diſcern the tenacious bottom where thou 
loveſt to caſt thine anchor, the ſtrong connected 


golden chain whereby thou holdeſt to ir, thy 
robes 
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robes and veſture, thy countenance and per- 
fon ; and thence mark out wherein thou dif- 
mortal fancy, and in what few features they 
reſemble thee. 

2. For there > 8 digrer of fiklinide berwoed 
all hopes, becauſe they all ſpring from the ſame 
affection in human nature. For as perſuaſion is 
the genus, whereof faich is a particular ſpecies: 
ſo the virtue we have now under contempla - 
tion, is a diſtin ſpecies of that general pro- 
penſity prompting the mind to ſolace itſelf in the 
proſpect of objects apprehended deſirable and 
attainable. If we make an eſtimate of the en- 
joyments in human life, we ſhall find that 
much the greater part of them is ſupplied by 
hope ; for ſenſations ſeldom fatisfy, and then 
it is but for a moment: the large vacancies 
left in them are filled up by deſire tending to 
ſome diſtant aim, and giving immediate plea- 
ſure in the ſteps taken to attain it. And this 
accounts for the horror we all have at the 
thoughts of annihilation, which would deliver 
ns from all our fears, but then it affords no 
object for defire to feed on: for it is not inſen- 
fibility that affrights us, we knew this to be 
our portion in ſound fleep, which yet we fall 
into without reluctance, becanſe ſleep, being 
of few hours duration, leaves room iv the ex- 
pectation of ſomething to be done, and ſome. 


thing to be enjoyed on the morrow ; but hope 
"+" 
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is a neceffary ingredient in genuine deſire; for 
| If defire fixes upon an end there is no hopes of 
ever obtaining, ir degenerates into the torment- 
_ Ing paſſion Want. 

Let us reflect how much of every day's em- 
ployment is taken up, and every day's amuſe- 
ment futniſhed by the care of making proviſion 
for ſomething beyond the preſent moment: it 
is this ſpurs on our activity, and gives a glee to 
the exerciſes of it, this ſets our underſtanding at 
work to contrive for the morrow ; and make 
ics well contrived ſchemes delightful, even be- 
fore they can take effect. This raiſes diſtant 
aims, that can pleaſe for months and years in 
the proſecution: it gives the guſt ro moſt of 


thoſe called preſent 440 turns trifles into 
things of moment, and oſten proves more 


valuable than poſſeſſion. The expectation of 
catching a 


a paltry game conſtitutes the delighc 
in ſports of the field, and changes toilſome la- 


bour into amuſement : our cards and dice were 
no diwetſions, unleſs for the proſpect of win- 
ning an infignificant ſtake. In theſe little 
paſtimes, and moſt of our common purſuits, 
there muſt be ſome rubs and chances in the way 
to make them a diverſion ; for there is none in 
packing the. cards, or hunting a bag fox, where 


you are ſure of getting your game without 
contrivance or trouble: whence it has been 


ſoppoled, that hope cannot ſubſiſt without 
a mixture of fear. But this I apprehend to be 
the caſe only in things of ſmall value in the 


polieſion, 
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„ where the whole pleaſure lies in the 
movement towards them, which would be of 
little duration and unengaging, were not the 


hazard of diſappointment to affiſt in prolonging 
and varying the purſuit. 

Therefore when fear and uncertainty en- 
hance the pleaſure, it is from ſome incidental 
circumſtance, not as being of the eſſence of 


hope, which can often ſubſiſt in full vigour 


without them. A man may pleaſe himſelf 
with providing materials for building a houſe, 
in proſpect of the conveniencies he ſhall find 
therein when finiſhed ; or with laying out and 
planting a garden, in contemplation of the 
ſhady walks, the arbors, the elegancies, the 
fruits to grow in it after a of time; or 
with the reverſion of an eſtate to fall in feven 
years hence : and all this not the leſs for his 
meeting with no diſappointment in the proſe- 


cution of his ſchemes, nor ever entertaining a 


ſuſpicion that his expectation may be fruſtrated. 
So there is no inconliſtency in the expreſſion of a 
ſure and certain hope: for every ſolace of mind 
taken in the thought of a deſirable good to 
come, with full aſſurance that it will come, de- 
ſerves that appellation, and is the fame kind of 
affection, different only in degree, as if the aſ- 
ſurance were abated by a tincture of fear and 
uncertaint dO 

Our hopes and fears are the main ** 
that actuate our motions : and according as 
we proceed under the influence of either, our 

Vor. IV. U time 
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ö it multiplies and 
approximates, making the ſeveral ſteps expe- 
dient to be taken, ſo many intermediate objects 
of hope ſucceſſively as they occur: for elſe, if 
it be fervent and have no work to keep the 
active powers in play, it is apt to corrupt into 
impati which is one of the moſt grind- 
ing ſpecies of Want. Therefore I conceive nt 
was happicr for Jacob in b-ing put to earn his 
miſtreſs by a ſeven years ſervice, than if he had 
only been promiſed her after waiting that time : 
becauſe impatience might ſpend itſelf in aſſidui y 
to the taſk enjoined. 

Nevertheleis an aſſurance of good to come 
can give delight, although no endeavours of 
our own be needful to procure it; and the 


pleaſure riſes in proportion to the degree of 
afſurance, which will prove moſt durable when 


duſtry, taking us off from « = purſuit of real 
advantages we might have worked out, and 
making us let go the bird in hand for fake of 
two in the buſh. 


| I: is obſerved,that lotteries make the common 
people idle; every one that has but the eighth 
part of a ticket, promiſes himſelf a proportion- 
able ſhare in the great prize, and waſtes his 
time in forecaſting how to lay out the produce, 
when he ſhould be employed in getting his live- 
lihood. Young people juſt come into poſſeſ- 
fon of a ſum of money, juſtify themſelves in 
ſquandering it away, upon a notion that they 
ſhall find twenty ways of raifing a fortune 
again, though they could never yet muſter up 


U 2 application 
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application enough to earn a fixpence. Tradef- 
men, newly entered upon buſineſs, ſer up their 
equipages, and ſpend upon the fancied profits 
of ſucceeding years. Vanity builds as much 
achievements that will be made, as upon 
ey perfected. How many projectors 
perfiſt obſtinately in theirruinous ſchemes againſt 
all reaſon and experiment ? How much do the 
orthodox in theory indulge themſelves in vicious 
pleaſures upon full preſumption of long life and 

health, and that ance will come upon 
_ them of its own accord juſt when needful with- 
out their ſeeking it? In ſhort moſt of the 
hopes that tinſel the gay and buſy hours of life, 
are fantaſtic, unſubſtantial, precarious and fra- 
gile, or quickly end mdifappointment, or when 
attained fall below the expectation, or furniſh 
but a ſhort career of employment in the pur- 
ſait, and require a continual ſupply of fresh. 
aims to keep the thoughts in play, which elſe 
muſt ſtagnate, unleſs good fortune and external 
cauſes throw in new engagements juſt as the 
old ones begin to ſatiat e. 

Nor is mankind leſs ſubject to vain and ima- 
ginary fears, for fear will ſtand upon as nar- 
row ground as hope: were there a lottery 
wherein one ticket ſhould doom the owner to 
be hanged, the apprehenſion of drawing the 
fatal lot would terrify as much as the great 
prize elates : for fear multiplies chances, and 
makes a certain miſchief of the remoteſt danger. 


Hopes 
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Hopes and fears ordinarily chequer human 
life, yet though they mingle, it is like oil and 
water, they will not incorporate, but take their 
turns alternately in giving ſolace or uneaſineſs, 
and that ſometimes in very quick ſucceſſions: 
but which of them ſhall predominate depends 
in great meaſure upon conſtitution, upon chil- 
neſs or. warmth of the blood, objects ſurround- 
ing or ſympathy from perſons ſtrongly affected 
with either. For we are often made to hope 
by others hopes, and fear by ſeeing them af- 
frighted : therefore perſons of very ſanguine 
or melancholy diſpoſitions cannot do worſe than 
in conforting with thoſe of the fame com- 


4. This then being the caſe with all ſub- 
lunary hopes, that they cannot ſecure a happy 
life without a lucky concurrence of circum- 
ſtances not in our power to command ; a com- 
perence of health and ſubſiſtence, a natural eaſi- 
neſs of temper, a prudent education, keeping 
the mind clear of turbulent paſſions and refNeſs 
defires, a taſte for innocent amuſement, a ſuc- 
ceſſion of practical aims. to hold attention en- 
gaged, a quiet and peaceful ſituation with re- 
ſpect to things external: all which ſeldom co- 
incide in the ſame perſon, nor continue without 
frequent interruptions. Since then this is the 
caſe of earthly hopes, let us look up ſor that 
bope which comes from heaven, which lies 
| —— when well grounded and 

U 3 rooted, 
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rooted, enn afford comfort in every ſituation, 
and which will never depart from us to the laſt 


moment of our lives. 
The object of this hope, in its vtmoſt extent 
is no lefs than the whole lot of our exiſtence, 
which beheld by che eye of faith exhibits 2n 
incomparably larger proportion of enjoyment 
than trouble: and what few troubles there are, 
appear productive of good greatly overbalancing 
their prefſure. But this extenſive proſpect is 
too large for imagination to graſp, unleſs in 
ſome few ſeaſons of retirement, when we can 
ſtretch our faculties to the urmoſt verge of con- 
The reſidence in the Mundane 
Soul, or that final ſtate of happineſs which is 
the effect of pure bounty, not of preparation 
or reward, like the diſtant ſtars, may chear the 
eye, but lies too remote to warm the heart 
with a gleam of feeling hope; nor would avail 
for common uſe, becauſe we know of nothing 
that can be done for haſtening our arrival, or 
improving our condition there. Wherefore ic 
is enough for practical purpoſes to bound our 
thoughts within the conſequences of our con- 
duct here upon earth, and thoſe in the ſucceed- 
ing ſlages of our journey through matter, com- 
monly called the next life ; which how meny 


then is our eternity, nor need we think of any 
thing beyond: it is like the ocean, which we 


term 
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term boundleſs, —— 
traverſe it, loſes itſelf on all ſides in undiſtin- 


of our thoughts : and thoſe aims will ſupply us 
with a conſtant fries of freſh FE 
ſucceſs of our ſeveral endeavours. Nor will 
diſa cut us ſhort in the proſpect; 
for we may ſtill hope the event will turn out to 
our benefit, or that we ſhall find means of 
making ſome good uſe of it. And when danger 
| threatens, we may hope, if not to eſcape the 
evil; at leaſt 10 receive it with ſuch firmneſs of 
mind as that it ſhall not hurt us, but rather work 
out ſome unſeen advantage. 

5. The effects of this hope are not to be 


looked for in tranſports and extaſies, for nothing 
U 4 violent 
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violent can continue long ; but this hope, de- 
fgned to afford a durable ſupport, produces a 
ſteady calm ſerenity, which like the equal flow 
of health, gives life and caſe to all our mo- 
tions: for if it be well formed and ſtrong, it 
will prove the ruling principle of action, ſhaping 
our plan of conduct, and all our inferior aims 
will branch out from it. We ſhall conſider 
this world as preparatory to the next, and cruſt 
in Providence for having placed every man in 
the fituation beſt adapted ro prepare him for the 
functions he will have to execute, and the en- 
j he will have to expect hereafter. We 
ſhall then ſurvey our powers, the mate rials and 
opportunities afforded us for uſing them, the 
works we may perform with them: taking 
direction for our meaſures from their tendency 
to promote content and peace of mind, and all 
other means of happineſs, external and inter- 
nal, among mankind, not forgetting our own 
enjoyments, wherever they can be had without 
greater detriment to enſue therefrom : for we 
are parts of that mankind whoſe temporal in- 
tereſts are our ſureſt mark to guide us in ſecuring 
our future hopes. We ſhall lay out our ſchemes 
great and ſmall upon this bottom, ſetting our- 
ſelves reſolutely to do important ſervices when- 
ever an opportunity opens; when none offers, 
turning our hands to any preſent entertainment 
of perſons near us, or our own innocent amuſe- 
ment. 


For 
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For our activity will never be uſcleſs to us 
if rightly applicd, even in the ſmalleſt matters, 
when nothing better lies within our reach : and 
as men ſhall give account for every idle, that is, 
intem word and thought; ſo every right 
action, thought and word, however trivial, yet 
if beſt ſuited to the preſent occafion, ſhall be 
placed to the credit of their account. Hence 
we may gather a conſtant ſelf. fatisfation in all 
our motions, our very recreations and pleaſures 
will afford a fincere delight unmingled with 
any bitter reflection, our lawful profeffions, 
our worldly cares, the daily tranſactions of life 
will not appear loſs of time nor avocations from 
our principal work. For the ſame God, being 
maker of all worlds viſible and inviſible, has 
conſtructed each in every particular ſo as to 
anſwer the purpoſes of the reſt : therefore we 
are to eſteem nothing trivial and unavailing that 
befals in his laws of nature and courſes of 
Providence; and may believe, that every right 
action which the pteſent occaſion calls for, is 
the work we are called upon by God to per- 
form, and though it does not make ſo large 
ſtrides as the arduous exerciſes of virtue, yet 
advances us ſomething forward towards our 
The like reflection may ſatisfy us with what- 
ever occurrencies or outward accidents happen 
wherein we had no hand, for we may truſt 
they have their important uſes, which we can- 
not - 


to that kind of trial which he is beſt able and 
beſt qualified to go through. And when evils 
actually come upon us, we may regard them 
as our ſhare in the neceſſary burdens of public 
ſervice: we know they are but temporary, and 
may conſider ourſelves in them as carving ſome 
certain unknown profit, or at leaſt that the joy 
of having ſupported them manfully will be a 
near reward to compenſate for the preſent | 
trouble. If it be not in human nature to re- 
ceive eaſe under the moſt prefling evils 
from the falve of hope, it will at worſt afſuage 
the ſmart, and caſt in gleams of ſoothing com- 
fort at frequent intervals. Thus the efficacy of 
this virtue extends to all we do, and all we fee: 
it brightens the ſcenes around us, and fills up out 
time with intereſting engagements, it gives con- 
fidence in danger, inſpires vigour in difficult 
enterprizes, and juſtifies in trifles and amuſe- 
ments, it ſweetens our pleaſures, and alleviates 


6. All 


may be doing wrong when moſt careful to do 
right : but without confidence in the rectiiude 
of our conduct there can be no ground for hove 
to ſtand upon. Now I fear it is but roo true 
that ſuch vivid hope as above ſuppoſed never 
yet was found among the ſons of men; bur it 
is our bufineſs to examine things in their per- 
fection, and when we ſee what excellent fruits 
they will produce in that ſtate, it will be an en- 
couragement to approach as near thereto as 
poſſible, for we ſhall reap a benefit proportiona- 
ble to the advance we make. 

Hope then has a natural ro ſmooth 


the ground for itſelf to walk upon, for it takes 
off our eye from thoſe little aims and fond de- 
fires which ftir up the paſſions obſtructing its 
career, and diſpels the clouds that make us ſuſ- 
picious of cur judgement being faulty. For in- 
vincible ignorance and unavoidable miſtake are 


no faults, and may well conſiſt with confidence 
in the rectitude of our conduct: we become 
diffident when we miſtruſt that ſome ſecret bias 

has 
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has warped our judgement to determine againſt 
evidence, that we have not weighed the point 
_ Unpartially, nor given it the full conſideration 
we might, and ought. But in proportion to the 
vigour of our hopes it will abate the cauſes of 
that diffidence ; tor where the treaſure is there 


the heart will be alſo ; and fince it is the evil 
inclinations of the heart that pervert the judge- 
ment, whenever that is ſet right we ſhall judge 
fairly upon the lights before us, which how 
imperfe& ſoever they may be, we ſhall quickly 
ſee what they direct to; and the conſciouſneſs 
of having made the beſt uſe of them, without 
obſcuring them by any miſts of our own raiſing, 
will give us a confidence in the rectitude of our 
meaſures, though we may be doubtful of the 
ſucceſs. 

7. Such then being the natural effects of 
hope, it will be worth while to cultivate ic 
with all our diligence: but if it ſtand upon a 
tottering foundation it will have ſtrength to 
produce none of them ; it may pleaſe the fancy 
a little in time of cafe, but will fail us when we 
want it moſt, Wherefore it behoves us to build 
our hopes upon a ſolid foundation, which can- 
not be laid ſurer than in the full conviction of 
our reaſon upon a fair and carctul examination 
of the grounds and feveral ſtages whereon we 
raife them, for theſe we are io underſtand by 
the golden chain wherewith the goddeſs holds 

to her anchor, 


I have 


* 
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are much better able to paſs a judgement upon 
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I have done mine endeavours in the courſe of 
this work towards tracing the links of this 
golden chain, and ſhewing their ſeveral connec- 
tions, by the dependence of effects upon cauſes 
all-derived from one original, by explaining how 
Freewill takes her turns upon antecedent mo- 
tives flow ing from the ſame ſource, by the divine 
Goodneſs, diſtributing a far greater proportion 
of enjoyment, than ſuffering evidenced in our 
experience of the world around us, by the At- 
tribute of Equity enſuring to us our full ſhare 
of the good diſtributed, by the nature of Juſtice 
founded upon expedience for the general good, 
and by the reaſons alledged in ſupport of this 
life being preparatory to the next. But whether 
any body ſhall find this method fit for his uſe 
or think another preferable,” it will behove him 
to ſatisfy himſelf well and thoroughly in every 
ſtep he takes, that he may ſecure a well grounded 
confidence in his determinations, not liable to 
miſtruſt and ſuſpicions afterwards. 

That this can be done by the force of human 
reaſon exerting itſelf in philoſophical diſquiſi- 
tions, remains to be proved by experience of 
ſuch as ſhall ſet themſelves ſtrenuouſly to make 


the trial : but how good ſoever their ſucceſs 


may be, they will find it impoſſible to render 
the whole proceſs whereby they attained it clear 
and ſtriking to the generality of mankind, who 


hiſtorical evidence and matters of fact, than 
upon 


| 
q 
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upon metaphyſical obiſtructions. A ſerĩes of ſu- 
pernatural events and revelations for many ages 
{rom the beginning of the world, is evidence of 
a ſuperintending Providence that cannot fail to 
work upon the dulleſt apprehenſion. The me- 
thods taken in the redemption of mankind, the 
promiſe of ſalvation to all who will lay hold of 
it, can leave no room to doubt of the divine 
mercy and goodneſs. A ſyſtem of rules and 
doctrines recorded from the mouths of teachers 
anthentically commiſſioned from God, remain 
a certain fund from whence to draw thoſe ſen- 
timents of his Nature and Attributes, and thoſe 
meaſures of conduct whereon our hopes may be 
diretly founded, without the intervention of 


long reaſonings to ſuſtain the fabric. Whoever 
is ſufficiently convinced in his honeſt judge- 


ment that theſe are the foundations whereon he 
may ſecurely reſt in his hopes, let him inculcate 
them ſtrongly upon his mind by frequent medi- 
tation, and by due practice of the inſtitutions 
eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, that his conviction 
may become an habitual perſuaſion: for till 
then, it will not cheriſh him with a conſtant 
gleam of hope, nor obtain a ſteady influence 
upon his conduct. 
And becauſe happineſs in the abſtract without 
idea of any particular enjoyments whereof it 

may conſiſt, though ſufficient to ſatisfy ” 
jadgement, does not touch the affeftions fo 
much as when figured by ſenſible images, there- 


fore 
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fore it may be ſerviceable to employ ſome hypo- 
theſis to give ſcope for imagination to expatiate 
upon. For this purpoſe what I have ſuggeſted 
before concerning the vehicular ſtare, may ferve 
for ſuch as can fall into the train of thinking 
there purſucd : but for thoſe who can conceive 
no ſenſe nor activity unleſs in a human ſhape, 
and a body more than five feet high, the images 
of thrones, white robes, palms, and chanting 
perpetual hallelujahs, are ordinarily propounded. 
Whatever particular ſcheme of enjoyments a 
man can think of with moſt conſiſtence and 
beſt : for the intent of it is not to prove any 
thing, but to give a fuller apprebenfion of what 
B Orgy 4s 

is the thing that turns 
| —— makes the ne- 
ceſſary foundation of Hope: for the contempla- 
tion of a deſirable object, while there is a ſuſpi- 
cion that we cannot attain it, or that it will not 
be procured for us, can at moſt amount to a 
wiſh, it can never riſe to hope. Faith undes- 
ſtood in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, includes 
hope: and then only produces the good effects 
aſcribed to it in the laſt Chapter, of ſaving, 
ſanctifying, juſtifying, and enabling us to live a 
life of righteouſneſs, For it conſiſts in a ſtrong 
perſuaſion of the important truths of Religion, 
and a touching ſenſibility of the benefits expec- 
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tant therefrom, as has been already obſerved in 
5 24, of the fame Chapter. But very com- 
_ monly it is uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
being confined to the perſuaſion alone, and then 
the ſenſibility becomes a diſtinct virtue, taking 
the name of Hope. This often miſleads the 
zealot to place his dependence upon orthodoxy 
or meer perſuaſion : whereas faith in this narrow 
acceptation will anſwer no good purpoſe effec- 
tually ; it can neither fave, nor ſanctify, nor 
_ juſtify, nor be the actuating principle whereby 
the juſt ſhall live, its uſe lies only iu ſerving for 
a baſis whereon to erect a more beneficial ſuper- 
ſtructure. Therefore it is neceſſary to add to 
our faith the virtue of hope, which may give us 
a feeling ſolace in the truths we acknowledge, 
and urge to the proſecution of thoſe advantages 
they repreſent as attainable. For it is hope that 
draws a preſent fruition from joys at a diſtance, 
and raiſes a deſire to purſue the meaſures needful 
for obtaining them. From hence it appears 
that hope bears as near an affinity as faith co the 
_ cordial virtue of Prudence, which conſiſts not 
ſo much in extent of knowledge or ſtrength of 
perſuaſion, as in a quick ſenſibility of remote 
good, giving it the preference before preſent 
impulſe, enabling us to make uſe of our know- 
ledge and follow our perſuaſions. And the fame 
principle conſtitutes the eſſcnce of Fortitude 
and Temperance, which do not lie in an iaſen- 
fibility of danger or taſteleſſneſs of pleaſure, 


ner 


Hope. 
nor yet in a ſpeculative judgement of the. recti- 


Chap. 6. 


tude and expedience there is in hazarding the 
one, and foregoing the other: but in 4 vivid 
engaging proſpect of the advantages to be-pur- 
chaſed by undergoing peril, pain and ſelf-denial. 
Therefore that faith which removes mountains 
and paſſes undiſmayed through fiery trials, muſt 
be aided and ſpurred on by a fervent glow of 
hope, or it could never perform thoſe exploite. 


But fear too muſt be founded upon perſua- 


fion, for without an apprehenſion of impendigg 


—_— —— —— Which 
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ſuch as are prudential, that is, expedient to be 
undergone for ſake of the good conſequences 


redundant . from them is a defirable quality, 


were it practicable by mortal man, and is mainly 
productive of Fortitude, Fear is fo far only 
ſerviceable as neceſſary to beget caution, which 


duſtty in the proſecution of meaſures likely to 
ward off an impending evil. Therefore there 
is a holy fear ſtrongly recommended in the 
Goſpel, which has its foundation in faith, as 


gers of wickedneſs : and which produces attri- 
tion, the firſt ſtep towards repentance, Yet is 


this fear never ranked among the theological 
Vor. IV. X virtues, 


- 
* 


may awaken our vigilance and ſtimulate our in- 


ſpringing from a quick apprehenſion of the dan- 
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virtues, as being no more than a fuccedaneum 
to ſupply the deficiency of hope ; therefore can 
never be wholly laid afide with ſafety by us im- 
perſect morals, in whom there is always more 
or leſs of ſuch deficiency : but if our faith could 
once riſe to its full completion, fo as to actuate 
us with a fervent hope, or perpetual appetence 
of the happineſs put into our to atta in, 
there would be no uſe for the ſuctcedaneum, 
nor would it be compatible therewith ; becauſe 
carrying always ſome degree of uneaſineſs, for 
in all fear there is torment. 
The aim propoſed to be attained by Religion, 
is called by two appellations, Salvation and eter- 
nal Life, which are moſt commonly coupled 
together or uſed promiſcuoufly as fynon; mous 
terms, becauſe if the one be obtained the other 
will follow of courſe : yet are they diſtin&t ob- 
jects, one exhibiting a deliverance from miſery, 
the other an inſtatement in actual happineſs. 
And the former may be ſeparated in idea from 
the latter, for annihilation or perpetual fleep 
| would effeftually ſecure a deliverance from mi- 
ſery: fo that the Lucretian hypotheſis did not 
want grounds to flatter its votaries with the 
hopes of ſalvation, though it afforded no pro- 
ſpe of poſitive enjoyment, much leſs of eternal 
life. But thanks be to God who has now put 
it into our power, not barely to work out our 
ſalvation with fear and trembling, but further 
to inherit the promiſe of eternal life by a ſteady 

| truſt 
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truſt in the diſpenſations of his Providence: this 
then is the brighceſt fide of our proſpect, 


re- 
flecting the moſt cheriſhing warmth to ripen 


our theological virtues. Wherefore it ſeems an 
indiſcretion in ſome teachers to dwell too much 


upon the word Salvation and the wretchednefs 
eſcaped thereby: for ſuch language chimed in- 


plation of diſmal objects, and keeping it an 
utter ſtranger to thoſe exhilerating ones, which 
would ſupply conſtant fuel to the 

flame of hope, and make Religion chearful. 
9. Hope and fear, as I have obſerved before, 
are the two main ſprings that aQtuate human 
life, and this as well in the exerciſes of 
as in our common tranſactions. Fear is uſually 
employed firſt, becauſe you have nothing to pro- 
poſe to the carnal man capable of exciting his 
defares ; ſo you can only rouze him by the terror 
of miſchiefs to enſue if he perfiſts in following 
the bent of his perverſe inclinations : therefore 
Religion is repreſented in the light of duty and 
obligation, and the acts of it as matter of neceſ- 
fity, not of choice. But after the old deſires 
are worn off, when a liking is acquired to right 
action, and a fatisfaQtion expected in the per- 
formance of it, there is room then for the ſpring 
of hope to play; which having taken good hold 
on the wheels of action, they will run more 
X 2 ſmoothly 
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ſmoothly and do their work more eſſectually 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom, 
but perfect love caſteth out fear, and rendereth 
it needleſs : for whoever has a hearty defire to 


do as he ought, has no occaſion to think of 


the that would follow upon 
omitting it; his liking to the work will carry 
him through it better than any flaviſh dread 
that might hang over him, 

Nevertheleſs it is but too frequent among 
perſons of the ſtricteſt piety that they act more 
upon motives of terror than of hope ; they are 
rather ſollicitous to eſcape hell than to gain 
heaven, and have the miſeries of the former 
oftner in their thought than the joyful proſpect 
of making advances towards the latter : thereby 
making a grievous burden of Religion, which 
God has given us for our trueſt ſolace, and for 
a more ſolid enjoyment than any ſenſual pleaſures 
can afford. He has declared that his yoke is 
eaſy and his burden light; therefore if we 
find the yoke galling and the burden heavy, 
we may be fure it is owing to ſome miſtake or 
miſmanagement of our own. But that Religion 
has taken this melancholy caſt, proceeded from 
the wicked artifices of defigning perſons in thoſe 
ages when it was made an engine of policy and 


ſpiritual tyranny : for they well knew, that 
the more they could terrify mankind, the eaſier 


they might govern them, and how advantageous 
it 


—— — — — 


colours, the doctrine of the ſtrait gate 
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to themſelves to exclude all other 
purchaſed from 


Chap. 16. 
ir muſt prove 
hopes than ſuch as could be 
them for money, or for the moſt abject ſubmiſ- 
fion and implicit obedience. 

When our forefathers had reſcued themſelves 
from this oppreſſion, till it was not eafy to 
turn men wholly out of their old train of think- 
ing; many injudicious preachers, thoſe eſpeci- 
ally who pretend to ſet up a purer form of 
Religion than the eſtabliſhed, ſtrove to affright 
rather than invite their hearers into it : the 
terrors of the Lord were diſplayed in full 
was 
ſtrongly infiſted on, and the gate made ftraiter 
than ever the Goſpel deſcribed it, impracticable 
heights of devotion required, and religious ex- 
erciſes incompatible with the buſineſs of life 
enjoined as indiſpenſible duties, holineſs made 
ro conſiſt in the exceſſive uſe of what is only the 
food to ſuſtain it, and perfection greater than 
human nature can reach exacted under pain 
of reprobation. Such ftrains as theſe perpetu- 
ally chimed in the ears often raiſe great diſquie- 
tudes in the minds of the ferious and well · diſ- 
poſed, making them uneaſy in what ought to be 


their comfort: for becauſe they cannot riſe to 
the fervours of faith and ſiriftneſs of diſcipline 
enjoined, they continually diſturb themſelves 
with the thoughts of not being good enough, 
and . ſtill remaining children of per- 
dition. 


X 3 10. But 
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10. But the ſaving faith as deſcribed in the 
laſt Chapter, conſiſts in right ſentiments of God, 
his Attributes and dealings with mankind, not 
in a right eſtimation of our own actions, or a 
perſuaſion of their coming up to the terms pre- 
ſcribed in the Goſpel : therefore it is a ground- 
lefs fear that ariſes in the. weakly pious from 
the want of this perſuaſion, which is not want 
of faith. They believe in the power and mer- 
cies of God without reſerve, and make no doubt 
he will full his promiſes to ſuch as perform 
the conditions, annexed to them; if then they 
ſhould fail of the aſſurance they have real 
grounds to entertain of their having performed 
the conditions of acceptance, this is a misfor- 


ae wa eF bb hoy cant believe 
they have complied with all the terms enjoined, 
and yet that they ſhall be never the better 
for it, which is a kind of terror they never 
fall under; fo their diſtruſt is not of God, 
but of themſelves and their own perform- 
ances. 

Nevertheleſs as fuch diſtruſt is not only 


painful but a hindrance to their progreſs, for a 


man never does his work fo well as with a de- 


cent confidence of ſuc let us endeavour 
to probe it to the bottom ; and in order thereto 
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examine how we are to underſtand your good 
people when they complain of not being good 
enough. If they mean not ſo good as to render 
it needleſs to ſeek any further improvements in 
their power, this is a degree of goodneſs they 
maſt never expect to attain; and were it made 
neceſſary to ſalvation, no man could be faved, 
for there is none that doeth good, fo much 
good as he ought, no not one. The Apoſtles 
themſelves never pretended to be good enough 
in this ſenſe : Paul had a meſſenger of Satan 
to buffet him, and received his heavenly gifts 
in carthern veſſels: Peter thrice denied his 
Maſter, and after the effuſions of Pentecoſt 
was ſo much in the wrong, that Paul found it 
neceſſary to withſtand him to the face: and 
John declares, That if any man fay that he hath 
no fin he deceiveth himſelf and the truth is not 
in him. Therefore no man is ſo good but that 
he ought to watch and improve every feaſible 
opportunity of making himſelf better : nor has 
juſt cauſe of diſquietude becauſe there ſtill re- 
mains room for making further advances in 
faith as well as good works, and attaining purer 
and fuller ſentiments than he yet poſſeſſes of God 
and his promiſes. 

If by good enough be underſtood, enough 
to bring them within reach of the divine accept- 
ance and mercies, let them remember that theſe 
arte not confined to an unfining obedience, but 
extend to all who come to God by a lively 

| X 4 faith ; 
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faith ; which faith is manifeſted in an habirua} 
diſpoſition and fincere defire to do his Will. 
| But that there are other defires aſſaulting the 
mind is no proof of there not being this : temp- 
ration and human infirmity may overpower, 
ignorance or error may overcloud, want of pre- 
ſent opportunity may ſtagnate, but do not de- 
ſtroy it: in theſe caſes ir lies dormant, its 
activity remains ſuſpended, but it is not dead. 
If we find ir awakening in us ſpontaneouſly at 


ſtruggling with the enemy, uneaſy when maſ- 
tered, and operating as a principle of action 
whenever we have the free command of our 
motions ; we may know there is ſuch a habit 
2 and may truſt it 
will 3 
hearts. 


This life is a warfare, ard as ſuch liable to 


various turns of fortune, we muſt expect often 
to be foiled by the enemy, and though we may 
often overcome we muſt never expect an entire 
conqueſt : but in war nothing is fo dangerous 
as a ſudden panic or a ſettled defpondency ; 
and though vigilance and caution be neceſſary, 
courage and confidence are more neceſſary to 
ſupport a combatant in the day of trial. There- 
fore we may turn our fears againſt themſelves, 
as having moſt reaſon to be afraid of being 
afraid : for terror and trepidation would un- 
| | ſtring 
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ſtring our nerves, and deprive us of j 
to make our beſt defences, and the beſt uſe of 
our advantages. 
ln coder 10.08 d of cur frun, i wilt de 
helpful to know the ſources from whence they 
ſpring : one is the indiſcretion of teachers and 
writers of good books, who lay down that as 
an indiſpenſible duty which is only the proper 
aim of our endeavours; for theſe two are very 
different : He that ſhoots at a target may 
aim at the white ſpot in the middle, without 
thinking himſelf undone if he ſhould miſs it: 
ſo to aim at perfection is certainly commend- 
able, but to attain it cannot be a duty becauſe 
it is impoſſible. We are taught, Be ye perfect, 
as your Father which in heaven is perfect: but 
this is propoſed as an object of our fincere 
wiſhes, not a rule of our conduct ; for ſurely 
no man can expect to equal God himſelf in 
holineſs and rectitude. 
aim by fixing it ultimately upon religious exer- 
ciſes and acts of high devotion, which are only 
means of ſtrengthening our habitual diſpoſition 
of acting rightly in the duties of our ſtation, 
and our intercourſes among one another, of re- 
fiſting the impulſes of paſſion and inordinate 
appetite, and of behaving with propriety ac- 
cording to every preſent occafion in active life; 
for by our manner of performing theſe, we 
may ſhow our obedience to the Will of heaven 
as 


compariſon ; they muſt be better than other 
people or they are wicked creatures, they muſt 
aſpire at Saintſhip and become heroes in Reli- 
gion, or they are nothing. This may be called 
a ſpiritual ambition, which always draws after 
it a ſpicitual pride, making them cenſorious, 
unequitable, turning every thing to the wortt 
fide, and fo rigid in their notions of righteouſ- 
neſs, that they cannot themſelves come up to 
the terms they exact from others ; which un- 
avoidably muſt fill them wich vexation and 
. I would nor diſſuade any man 
from aſpiring to the higheſt degrees of virtue he 
ſhall find feaſible, nor even from heartily wiſh- 
ing to attain greater heights than he can reach : 
but why may not he do this without thought 


Chapter 


of ſurpaſſing others? I have ſhown in the 
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exceptions as impartial reaſon and candour will 
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Chapter on Vanity, that there is a material dif- 
ference between the defire of excellence and the 
defire of excelling: rectitude of ſentiment and 
action are excellencies in themſelves without 
reference to what other people think or do, and 
if our conſcience bears us witneſs that we have 
2 fincere habitual defire of them, what hart is 
it to us that thouſands beſide have the like 
teſtimony? There is room in heaven for us all, 
and we might be glad to perſuade ourſelves 
that all without exception ſhall get thither ; but 
fince we cannot find ſufficient warrant to be- 
lieve this, let us ſtand difpoſed to make as few 


Nor ſhall we fail to find our own account 
in this for a man may much eafier 
and more rationally fatisfy himſelf that God is 
good to multitudes than to a ſmall ſelect num- 
ber : his dependence will reft better upon the 
largeneſs of divine mercy than upon his own 
peculiar merits. 'Therefore he need not be ſhy 
of giving every body their due, as well of com- 


mendation for their well-doings, as of excuſe 


and extenuation for their miſcarriages, when- 
ever there is room for it : fcr he will then be 
entitled to take the fame allowances for hanſelf 
he has uſed to make for others ; his confcience 
will follow the rule in the Goſpel, With that 
meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you 
again; and he may employ the like ſtile of 

prayer 
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— wg us there, - Father, judge of 
with the ſame favourable con- 
Todt a we have jodged upon the wehte 
of our neighbour. 

Thus the three virtues Sn i fo 
one another : Charity which thinketh ork 


the ſpiritually proud, the ſevere and the rigid, 
are ever found to abound moſt largely in miſ- 
givings, terrors, and diſquietudes for their own 
ſafety. Yet a great deal depends upon natural 
temperament and the ſtate of our bodily hu- 
mours : there are ſome in whom you can ſcarce 
raiſe an alarm, and others whom you can 
never infpice with a chearful thought, how 
juſt reaſon ſoever there may be for either; 
but there are few without their viciſſitudes of 
temper. When the blood runs chill and the 
ſpirits low, there is an uneaſineſs which, hav- 
ing no apparent cauſe is generally miſtaken by 
perſons of a ſerious turn for uneaſineſs of miud, 
and gives occaſion for groundleſs ſuſpicions that 
all is not right there: they are moſt ſolicitous 
then to paſs a judgement upon themſelves, and 
the judgement they paſs is always unfair and 
unfavourable. Wherefore it behoves us to 
obſerve the mechanical turns of our imagina- 
tion, and when ſenſible of them, to reſerve 
our ſelf- examinations for thoſe ſeaſons wherein 


our judgement is cleareſt and our underſtand- 
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ing moſt open: and if we make our decifions 
carefully then, we may preſerve a confidence 
in them afterwards, though we ſhould lofe 
fight of the reaſons whereon they were grounded. 
11. But fears cannot be baniſhed prefenaly, 
nor ought they to be let go unleſs in proportion 
as there is a better principle ſpringing up to 
actuate our motions : therefore the beſt way of 
caſting out fear is by inuring the mind to hope, 
and making it our buſineſs to feek for thoſe 
fources from whence it may be drawn, which 
after a little practice, will appear not to be fo 
ſcarce nor ſcanty as might have been imagined 
to take up our hopes too haſtily:before we have 
well ſatisfied ourſelves of their foundations, and 
| fettled them thoroughly in our judgement: for 
if any of them ſtand upon hollow ground or 
appear to totter upon a ſubſequent review, this 
will fix ſuch a ſuſpicion upon the reſt that we 
ares A e 
upon them. 
The hope of a bleſſed -immortality, if well 
grounded, is a never failing ſource of fatisfac- 
tion whenever the mind ftands in a fituacion 
and temper to contemplate it ſtrongly, and 
throws in many a pleaſing reflection at intervals 
between our worldly engagements. But this 
is too remote a proſpect for mortal eye to feed 
conſtantly upon: nor need it, having other 
ſupplies from nearer objects lying in the line 
towards 
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_ this. Therefore it is a miſtaken zeal 
| would fix our thoughts always upon hea- 
ven and heavenly joys, and keep up a perpetual 
glow: of ardency towards. them : for they are 
—_— ſo much for our 
amuſement, as engaging our defire of taking 
the eps leading to them ; and if it be recom- 
mendable ſoreumes to raiſe a degree of fervour 
in contemplating them, it is in order to transfer 
a proportionable warmth to our reſolution, ſuf- 
ficient to carry us through the meaſures requiſite 
to obtain them, and ſurmount the obſtacles 
— 
| T of this life being in 
of it_prpurtiry tothe ext, may fu v8 
that there is always ſomething to be done more 
9 future intereſts : for 
1 2 a wrong in 5 
well init ice fiep io our progreſs, which affords 
Our knowledge of the divine goodneſs gives us 
affurance that the way to happineſs lies open to 
— 4 OED of it diſcernible to 
—_— earneſtly ſeek them: therefore if we be 
— y defirqus of the end, we have a reaſon- 
able hope of finding the means; for defire na- 
2 and he that ſeeketh ſhall 
2 — knocketh it ſhall be opened. 
a 3 generates hope, and our attachment 
to the ultimate aim is a certain ſecurity for ſuc- 
ceſs 
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ceſs in the intermediate, for fucceſs conſiſts in 
having acted for the beſt upon every parti- 
cular occafion, and the defire of fo doing 
will direct to the means of its own gratifica- 
tion. | 

If we lie ſometimes under uncertainty which 
part to take, we may hope for a ſpeedy iſſne of 
our doubts, and that we ſhall neither determine 
too haſtily nor remain diſſident of the determi- 
nation when made : for the bufineſs here is 
not to decide unerringly, but to make a proper 
uſe of the lights we have. Our faculties and 
means of information come from Providence, 
which we may be fure has apportioned them 
to us in ſuch meaſure as to ſuffice for our pur- 
poſes : therefore while following what they 
clearly point to, we are fecure of a folid fatif- 
faction. If difficulties overpower us, there is 
a pleaſure in having ſtruggled with them, -which 
will urge us to hope we may ſucceed bettet 
another time. If conſcious of not having done 
ſo well as we might, we may reflect that per- 
fection is not attained preſently, and may expect 
that our habicual defire of acting right will 
ſtrengthen itſelf by frequent exerciſe. If we 
do not diſcern the expedience of our rules, yet 
we may confide in them that ſooner or later 
we ſhall fee] their good effects. Even when 
we deny and humble and afflift ourſelves, 
which there is no reaſon to do unleſs for fake 


of ſome greater good appearipg conſequential 
therefrom 
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we may juſtly expect. great things 


upon that Power whoſe diſpoſal fortune lic 3 
under, and what fortitude we can acquire will 
ſerve as being a recommendation to his favour : 
while we ftrive to do what we can for ourſelves 
we have a rational ground to truſt in his good- 
neſs, that he will ſuffer no evil to befal us, bur 
will, with the temptation, alſo make a way 
toeſcape, or ſupply us with better ſtrength than 


ve 


we have now. belonging to us, that we be able 
to bear it. 

The fame Power likewiſe having placed us 
in this world aſſigned to every man his ſtation 
therein, given usappetites, defires and neceſſi- 
ties, formed us into a compoſition requiring 
continual refreſhments both of body and mind, 
we may preſume all things were ordered for 

our benefic: therefore in the buſineſs of our 
2 the proviſions for our accommoda- 
tion, our compliance with cuſtoms, our little 
intercourſes of friendſhip and civility, our re- 
creations and innocent amuſements, provided 
there be no vicious indulgence, but every thing 
be done in its proper ſeaſon without being a 
ee e we 
y hope that what we do will tend to ſome 
For every moment of time that is not miſpent 
is well ſpent, and is not loſt nor fruitleſs, how 
trivially ſoever employed, provided there were 
no feaſible opportunity at hand for employing 
it betrer. 
Would your righteous people, inſtead of 
firiving to work themſelves up into continual 
tranſports greater than human nature can ſup- 
port, conſider the duties of active life ; what 
they owe to the world, to ſociety, to the care 
of their health, and preſervation of their ſpirits, 
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duties 


Vor. IV. 
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ſuperfluous. The Apoſtles, though they, preached 
| | up 


Jutes wah cfſeR and vigour, and ly ove their 
' Play of time accordingly ; this would furniſh 


em with variety of practicable employments, 
the proſpect of ſucceeding wherein, would prove 
a conſtant ſucceffion of under - hope: branch- 
ing out from the principle, or at leaſt compati- 
ble therewith : and while actuated ſeverally by 
theſe inferior hopes, they may be truly faid to 
be doing the Will of God, though they had 
dien not at the time in their thooghrs, and 


But till we can provide ourſelves with a ſet 


of hopes, all. growing, from the principal, to fill 


up our time and anſwer all occaſions, that may 
happen, it will be neceſſary ro employ fear as 
a ſuccedaneum to ſupply the place of ſuch as 
are wanting: therefore it well deſerves our 


| beſt diligence and contrivance to encreaſe cur 


figck, that we may have the leſs need of ſuch 
a troubleſome fuccedaneum; for when hope 
and defire urge to the fame point that fear 
woylg, drive at, the latter becomes whally 
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Charity. 


AED laſt, but not the leaſt in dignity 
or value, thee everlaſting Charity, ler 
me invoke: and well may I ſtile thee everlaſt- 
ing, for thy years are not to be counted, nor 
of thy Being is there beginning or end. Thou 
waſt with God before the Worlds were made, 
co-eval with the Attributes: thy mild perſua- 
fions moved him to create; it was they firſt 
prompred infinite Wiſdom to contrive, and em- 
ployed Omnipotence to execute, the glorious 
mighty Maker to preſerve his ſtupendous work, 
to uphold the perfect order running throughout 
the whole, to bleſs the creatures he has made; 
and under thine unceaſing influence will he 
proceed throughout all the boundleſs ages of 
eternity. Thy younger fiſters Faith and Hope, 
he gave for ſolace and direction of mortal men 
while groveling in this vale of wretchedneſs and 
darkneſs; but when admitted to their native 
home, then ſhall Faith be loſt in intuition, and 
Hope be ſwallowed up in bliſsful experience: 
thou alone, immortal Charity, ſhall enter with 
us into the heavenly abodes, ſhall place us in 

our 
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our ſtations there, and incorporate us into the 
For thou filleſt heaven and earth, pervadeſt 
rhe ay TT —— 
fi that knit together parts and mem- 
wo fi amicable concord. Thy filken cords 
ſaffice to hold the moſt perfect creatures to the 
throne of Glory; through them they ' derive 
their bleffings, and by them are drawn to pay 
their free obedience, for they know not fear, 
they think not of obligation, but thine impulſes 
are to them inſtead of laws, to keep them ſteady 
in the Will of God, and | 
promoting the happineſs of each other. From 
neſs into 
— heavy bodies in 
her ſarface, is but a maſs of matter diviſible 


beyond the reach of human comprehenſion ; 


the Sun, whoſe potent graſp compreſſes the 
wide wandering-orbs around him, is but an 


aſſemblage of innumerable atoms: ir is the 
united force of imperceptible particles that 
together form that gravitation which fixes the 
everlaſting mountains, binds down the reſtleſs 


ocean within his Capacious bed, entangles the 
unconnected air that it diſſipate not in empty 


ſpace, keeps the Moon conſtant in her monthly 

courſes, curbs in the huge planetary Worlds 

and roving Comets that they travgſrefs —_— 
1 3 due 


= 
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due bounds in their wildeſt excurfions. Yet 
matter - joins in thoſe great works by blind ne- 
ceſſſty, one general law runs through the com- 


ponent parts of an enormous maſs, and compels 
them to act in concert as one agent: but this 


law muſt be be adminiftred, and the force 


whereby. it prevails, begun by ſpiritual ſub- 
Nance ; for body can only tranſmit 42 


origin of the impulſe it conveys. 
Whence then that all-affeting power of the 
Mundane Soul, which agjitates the ſtupendous 
Whole of vniferſal matter? that ceaſeleſs 
energy, unfailing ſource of gravitation, co- 
hosen, and repulſion, which draws remoteſt 
bodies to one common centre, which binds the 
parts of metals in indiſſoluble compact, which 
works the wheels of animal arid vegetative life, 
darts the expanſe of light around with incon- 
ceivable velocity, excites the ſtill ſwiſter vibra- 
tions of all-pervading Ether, and gives exhauſt- 
leſs vigour. and activity to the lifeleſs lump. 
From -harmony and unjon ſprings this prodi- 
gious ſtrength of the Mundane Agent, for the 
component Spirits are fingly weak, perhaps 
ſ arce able to ſlr a grain of duſt that flies be- 
fore the wind; it is the efforts of innumerable 
hoſts, uniting in the ſame defign, that ſuffice 
for every mighty work of nature. But what 
cements this perfect union, and makes them 
act as one individual Agent? What elſe but 
unreſerved, 
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unreſerved, fer vent, unabating Charity? For 
blind neceflity. finds them not, impulſe cannot 
affect them, to pain and fear they ace utter 
rangers, and rigorous law holds not her 
ſ-ourges over them: but choice and judicious 
incliaation are the conſtant ſprings of their 


aQivity. 
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boundleſs intelligence; and doubles their geal 
to aſſiſt in preſerving that regularity in the ma- 
terial world, which they khow requiſite to ſetve 
the uſes and pcomote the happineſs of the ſpi- 
ritual: nor is their jay abated by the ſmallneſs 
of their ſeveral powers, becauſe as large as 
wanted, and ſfficing tor their ſhace of concur- 
rence in the moſt important works; tor Cha- 
rity exults in the ſmalleſt good offices, when 
conſcious they were the beſt that could be 
done, and were all that the accafion rendered - 

needful. 
Their affection for the — Spirits! im- 
merſed in matter, cut off from all communion 
Y 4 with 
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with the Mundane hoſt by ſurrounding walls of 


fleſh, urges them to attend their wants: they 
flock by thouſands, as occaſion requires, to 
work the ſprings of animal machinery, to carry 
on the vegetative proceſs, whereby the earth 
yields her encreaſe, to marſhal and commix the 
elements, and prepare for the impriſoned exiles 
all the accommodations and pleaſures they can 
receive, or the general order eſtabliſhed from 
above will permit : well knowing that what- 
erer of the luſt of 
theſe their brethren is done to the common 
Father of heaven and earth, 2nd is an addi- 
tion to the ſtock of happineſs in the univerſal 
family. 

By thee then, all-cheating all-ſuſtaining 
Charity, we may approach the neareſt to our 
elder brethren enthroned above in realms of 
bliſs and glory: by thee beſt may we attain 
ſome faint reſemblance of our Maker; for 
God is love, and without it the mightieſt of 
his creatures are but ing. How ſhall I 
bring thee down to affimilate earth to heaven ? 
how ler thy features to the ſons of men? 
Art and invention cannot hit thy likeneſs: to 
draw thee juſtly, the pencil muſt be guided by 
the heart. Whoſo has taſted of thy ſweets 
needs no perſuaſions to ſeek after more, nor 
much pains to acquire more: for thine inſinu- 


ating graces once admitted improve themſelves 
daily, and to him that hath ſhall be given, and 
he 
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he ſhall have abundance. - But thou muſt feſt 
be introduced by proſpect of the benefits re- 
ceived from thee, of which there is not want- 
ing plenty to invite the confiderate beholder. 
""Thes drcegtamet tfhbd, fr dio had: thaw 
can eaſieſt perſuade himſelf that God is good, 
and place the firmeſt heartieſt truſt in Provi- 
dence : but the ſelfiſh ſees no goodneſs that does 
not immediately touch himſelf. Thou enlargeſt 
Hope, for thy candid well-wiſhing eye diſcerns 
enjoyments all around in the remoteſt and leait 
valued of our fellow creatures; thereby beau- 
tifying the face of Nature, and diſcovering 
wider ftreams of that bounty whereon our 
hopes depend. Thou overcomeſt ſluggiſh indo- 
lence, for heartineſs to ſerve turns labour into 
pleaſure ; thou giveſt joy in performance of the 
lighteſt kind office ; art the ſole lawful means 
of making another's good our own, becauſe 
thou alone canſt make it ours without diſpoſſei- 


345 


fing him. Thou feaſteſt on good wiſhes when 
there is room for nothing elſe, canſt rejoice in 


proſperi countries, 
and remoteſt poſterity ; canſt feed imagination 
with ſchemes of basel fervices; ali 
and readieſt find comforts in the diſtreſſes 
uſes in the evils thou beholdeſt. | 

When thy well-woven r 
they act with greater vigour and to better pur 
poſe, than private intereſt, fear and cd 
law, can make them ; and wert thou to prevail 


through- 


by aviſtake or weakneſs, would fad he had 


that origin. Self muſt be acknowledged 


any thing unleſs for the benefit or ſatisſaction 
 fopnd in the deed ; for it is the privilege of God 
alone to act upon pure diſintereſted bounty 


TIED 
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throughout mankind, thou wouldeſt baniſh war 
and injury, coxcntage, waſte and idlenefs, va- 
nity and competition, and reſtore a paradiſe upon 
earth. And thongh thou cenſt not work thy 
full eſe in fingle perſons amd a ſelfiſh world, 
yet who ſo could attain thee genuine, undebaſed 


acted prudently, and how line ſoever be might 
be able to benefit others, had taken the readieſt 
road to his on ſatisfaction of mind and trueſt 


ſelf-intereſt. 
2. Far ſelf-intereſt rightly vaderſtood is the 
only ſolid baſis of all our virtues : whatever re- 


fined ſentimenta we may pretend to, they might 
upon a fair and careful examination be traced to 
to lie 
at the bottom of all we do, and to be the firſt 
moyer of our activity: human nature is fo 
conſtituted. and perhaps all created nature, nor 
can we conceive the higheſt intelligences to do 


without the leaſt addition thereby to his own 


_ enjoyment. I have endeavoured in my Chapter 


on the Paſſions to explain in what manner our 
_ — from our wants and 
as the ſweeteſt flowers grow out of 
thus the mire of frdid 
ſoil wherein to plant them 


1 Faith is the ſtem to bear this choiceſt 
; bloſſom 
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bloflom Charity, which will never blow 
and healthy without a perſuaſion that the inter 
of our fellow creatures is our own ; and Faich 
ſtands moſt unſhaken when growing from the 
root of ſolid judgement and rational conviction. 

People are apt to fay bear 4 general 
good-will to others, becauſe are tautht it 
as a duty, becauſe they bear it univerſally ap- 


plauded, becauſe they ſhould be a 
want it, and think they have deck th 
fay fo : their profeſſion is fo far 


that it deceives themſelves, or if it 22 
times make a faint effort to bloom in a real af- 
ſection, it ſcarce ever produces the fruit of gogd 
works, for the leaſt trouble in the performance 
oppreſſes it, the ſlighteſt croſs accident withers 
it up, ot ſenſual pleaſures and engagements 
blow ir quite away. For affection cannot be 
learned as a leſſon, nor performed as a duty, 
nor infuſed by ſhame, neither can it fubfit 
without an opinion of the objeft affected being 
beneficial or ſatisfaftory. Therefore it behoves 


us to examine thoroughly and impartially the 
grounds of our believing that the good of others 


is our own, and to ſettle well the ſeveral ſteps 
whereby we arrive at that concluſion. 

Let us conſider calmly and ſeriouſly whether 
every effect, as well in the mind and imagination 
of ſentient creatures as among the operations of 
matter, muſt not have its adequate cauſe, whe- 
ther our conſtitution, our vigour of body and 

mind 
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mind, or our good fortune, were originally of 
qur own procurement; whether we could un- 
dertake to have behaved with the fame degree of 
diſcretion, ſobriety and reftitude we do, had we 
been born with diſtempered bodies or imperfect 
organs, without fight or hearing, or bred up 
among black-guard boys, or hottentots ; there- 
fore whether our virtue, as well as our other 
advantages, were not derived to us from external 
ſources. Let us then reſolve with ourſelves 
whether all thoſe ſources did not flow from one 
origin, The Firſt Cauſe ; whether we can ima- 
gine him to have made any proviſion of ſecond 
cauſes without exact knowledge and particular 
purpoſe of all the conſequences they would pro- 
duce : and whether it does not follow from 
thence, that our condition, both in bodily en- 
dowments and mental acquiſitions, is preciſely 
ſuch as was allotted us. 
Theſe points being eſtabliſhed, let us next 
examine whether there is any reaſon to believe 
he has allotted unequal portions of his bounty 
to his creatures, among whom there is no in- 
trinfic or other difference than what aroſe from 
the ſituation, and circumſtances wherein he 
placed them. That he has power and full autho- 
rity to deal with them as he pleaſes we can have 
no doubt, nor ought we to murmur at receiv. 
ing leſs than others, for we haye no claim to 
what we do receive ; but what ground is there 
to ſuſpect he will beſtow his favours partially ? 
Men 
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Men are led to make a difference in their 
with cae axpibee by woe. Oe 
dience, by accidental liking or averfions, by be- 
nefit or hurt received, by example, * hu- 
mour, by the ſmallneſs of their powers 
Ne AT bus is a few; aca ef GANT toes 
can take place with him; and what warrant 
have we to ſuppoſe he will act arbitrarily with- 
out a motive, only becauſe he may, and becauſe 
none can hinder him ? From whence it may be 
concluded, that his kindneſs extends alike to all 
in their whole IC 1 
flow unequally in ſome Being, 
a will be canned in an: 
fo that there is one general fund of bounty and 
happineſs throughout the Univerſe wherein we 
all are ers, each having his proportionable 
intereſt in the whole, and therefore concerned 
with whatever tends to make the leaft encreaſe 
or diminution of the common ſtock ; and con- 
ſequently we cannot add to it by doing good; 
nor take from it by doing hurt, to any fellow 
creature, without profiting or endamaging 
ourſelves. 

Let us likewiſe contemplate the nature and 
aim of Juſtice, which can be ſuppoſed none 
other than to keep ſenfitivo-rational Bei 
ſteady in the ion of their mutual in- 
tereſts : therefore reward or puniſhment muſt 
be annexed to every action and ſentiment ac- 
cording as it conduces mts * 
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nothing of the foulneſs in the original from 
whence they ſprung : in like manner Charity, 
though ſhooting moſt vigorouſly from rational 
tinctute remaining of the parent root 2 for if 
of out own advantage or of the. divine- com- 


mand, cur ſervice may be prudence, or it may 
be piety; bat d is not charity, nor have we 


a direct liking to the work abſttafied from the 
wages, and that becomes the object of inclina- 
tion which was fioſt recommended by reaſon as 


But we have ſeen in the proper place, that it 
is the nature of 'Tranſluien to throw defire from 
the end upon the means, which thencefor ward 
become an end capable of exciting an appetite 
without proſpoct of the, | whereto 
— 

| res 
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defires that octupy human life are of this tran- 
flated- kind. Therefore when we have fully 
ſatisfied our Judgement upon the foregoing con- 
fiderations, that doing good to others is our in- 
tereſt, it will be expedient to inculcate this con- 
portunities of aCting in purſuance of it ; for by 
quickly get ſuch a habit of kindneſs as will urge 
us to a compliance therewith upon every occa- 
Hon offering, inſtantancouſly, before we have 
time to reflect that it is our intereſt: and in 
proportion to the vignur of this habit, and its 
ability to overpower lazineſs, trouble, humour, 


the acquieicn by ments of cor paniculer e- 
tions, gradually affimilating our general good- 
will to the manner of their. impulſes. I preſume 
there is ſcarce any among us, who has not ſome 
friend, or brother, or wife, or child, or bene- 
factor, or whom he can ſometimes 
when in beſt humour, take pleaſure to oblige 
without expecting therein the gratification of 
any other appetice. Let him then reflect on 
the motions of his heart upon theſe occaſions, 
and he may learn from thence how to ſtand 
affected, I do not fay with the like fervour, but 
with the like ity, towards other of his 
-— am 4 
| | le 
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zens of the world, and members of that body 
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leflan, the pleaſure of pleafing in general be- 
comes one of his favourite pleaſures, for which 
he has a ſenſible reliſh and habitual propenſity. 
For our natural and accidental conjunctions are 
the eaſieſt ſteps by which we may riſe to be citi- 


whereof he, who was the firſt born of every 
creature, is the head. And this was figured in 
the Platonic allegory in the Viſion, where 'Tha- 
laſſian Venus was made conductreſs to the Ura- 
nian, for ſhe firſt opened the heart of Pſyche, 
taught her to look beyond berſelf ; and prepared 
her far reception of the graces of the celeſtial 

4. Nevertheleſs there is a very material dif- 
ference between the Victue and the common 
run of inclination : the former being really and 
truly perſonal, the latter but nominally fo. But 
what leads us to miſtake the name for the rea- 
lity, is the general abuſe of the word perſon, 
which is often underſtood of a man's ſhape and 
make, but ſeldom reaches beyond his bodily 
compoſition, or his character and qualifications ; 


whereas it has been ſhewn in former Chapters, 
that Perſon properly denotes the ſpiritual ſub- 


ſtance, abſtracted from all its modes of exiſtence; 
for theſe may be and are continually varied, 
is what makes a man to be him- 


ſelf, can never be diyeſted from him though he 


were to 9 


ſes, 


Vor. IV. 
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' ſes, nor is interchangeable with that of any 
other creature. 


__———— 


| habit of attending 
education, the hope of ſeeing the good fruits of 


Therefore when a young fellow falls in love 


with a girl, whatever he may fancy, it is not 
her perſon he admires, but perhaps her pretty 
face, her ſprightly eyes, her delicate ſhape, her 
' genteel carriage; or at beſt her ſweetneſs of 
temper, her diſcretion, her underſtanding and 
accompliſhments. In conjugal affection encreaſed 
dy years, it is the long intimacy, the endearing 


converſe, the union of intereſts, the partner- 
ſhip of cares and troubles and pleaſures, that 


the confideration of being our own blood, the 
to the cares of nurture and 


our endeavours, the ſolace and ſupport expected 
from returns of duty. In a friend we love his 
fincerity, his honour, his fimilitude of temper, 
his capacity to ſerve or pleaſe us, his readineſs 
to join in mutual intercourſe of good offices, 
Thus all our affections fix upon ſomething be- 
longing to the perſon diſtinguiſhable and ſepa- 
rable from it, ſome natural endowment or ſub- 


ſequent acquiſition, or relationſhip to ourſelves : 


all which depend upon the ſtructure of the 


' body or mutual organization, or fituation 
wherein the object ſtands with reſpe& to us; 
and any other perſon or ſpiritual ſubſtance 
whatever placed in the like circumſtances, 


would have engaged us as ſtrongly. 
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While inclination remains in this ſtate, it is 
not quite removed from ſelfiſhneſs ; for we feel 
no emotion towards the perſon without thinking 
at the fame time of ſome quality or circumſtance 
thereto belonging, apprehended beneficial or 
agreeable to ourſelves. But in time and by de- 
grees affection may grow more refined and 
purely perſonal, fo as to remain unabated after 
death has difſolved all connections, and remov- 
ed the object from us, when it can no longer do 
us any benefit or pleaſure, and after the want of , 
thoſe ſweet intefcourſes we regretted ſorely at 
firſt is worn off by rolling years. 

Were we to ſappoſe Fables realized, and 
that I ſhould find my Euridice in the body of a 
bird or a lap-dog, methinks I could take great 
delight in tending and procuring it all the enjoy- 
ments it was capable of receiving, even though 
it ſhould retain no remembrance or 
of me: on the other hand were I to meet with 
another perſon exactly and undiſtinguiſhably 
alike both in body and mind, till while I knew 
it was another, and not individually the fame, it 
would not quite fatisfy ; but I might ſtill be 
apt to talk in ſome ſuch ſtrain as Milton's Adam, 
Should God create another Eve, and I another 
rib afford, yet thought of thee would never 
from my heart. For in my moſt ſerious medi- 
tations, when contemplating our proſpects in 
futurity, it is an additional ſolace to hope that 
ſhe already gathers thoſe fruits of a well- ſpent 
Z 2 life 
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life which bang in expectation only to us 
below : and could I have certain intelligence of 
that happy ſituation and manner of paſſing her 
time fancied in the Viſion, it would be the moſt 
joyful news I could receive. 

Now to vary the ſcene, let us ſuppoſe a perſon 
ſhown a child, who he could be affured would 
twenty years hence be to him a faithful wife or 
boſom friend, in whoſe company and conver- 


ſati a he ſhould find great happineſs ; ] imagine 
his affection would be and he would 


ſtand diſpoſed to wiſh well and do benefit to 
the party, before he could receive any returns 
therefrom. | 
Since then ſuch is the nature of the human 
mind as that it can entertain perſonal affeQion 
upon the remembrance of paſt, or expectation 
of future ſources of endearment, why cannot 
we make this affection more general by a dili- 


gent application of the methods we have at 


hand for introducing it? What though we fee 
nothing in the greater part of our fellow-crea- 
tures to engage us at preſent, we may know 
that in the worſt formed bodies and moſt unto- 
ward organizations, there lies an immortal ſpirit, 
which we may hope will one day be partaker 
with ourſelves in a ſtate of glory, of conſum- 
mate intelligence, of noble ſentiments, of pure 
love, of mutual kindneſs, and exalted Hap- 
5 


if 
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If there be any now a days fo whimfical and 
heterodox as to hold the old exploded doctrine 
of pre-exiſtence and eternity of creation, he 
may turo his whimfies to an excellent uſe by 
employing them as a foundation of his Charity. 
The moſt deſpicable creatures he ſees in the 
ſtreets, cloathed in deformity and naſtineis, pent 
vp in narrow conceptions, their ideas groſs, 
their defires fordid, their thoughts groveling, 
their underſtanding ſcarce better than the brutes, 
over run with croſs-grained humours, untoward 
diſpoſitions, turbulent and tormenting paſſions, 
with fears and wants and withes, regrets and 
envyings, ftrifes and animoſities, and all diſeaſes 
of the mind: the moſt ill favoured and unfor- 
tunately circumſtanced of theſe objects he may 
conſider did once, perhaps not many years 
ago, lic together with himſelf abſorbed in the 
Mundane Soul, in perfect bliſs, exalted under- 
ſtanding, enlarged views, and univerſal love. 
He may behold in them an old acquaintance, hav- 
ing lived with him for many ages in cloſer inti- 
macy and intercourſe of purer friendſhip, than 
the deareſt connections here on earth can pro- 
duce : and though now for a time disjointed, 
disfigured, rendered unſociable, fallen from 
their high original, he may ſympathize with 
them as tellow ſufferers, only immerſed a lictle 
deeper than himſelf in the jakes of matter, the 
drain of the Univerſe: he may cordially wiſh 
them well, and ſtand ready to embrace every 


2 3 ä oppor- 
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more tolerable. Herein imitat- 
ing the Author of their Being, who only per- 
mits the diſcerption, the fall and debaſement of 
his ſpiritual ſubſtances, for public ſervices un- 
known to us; yet forgets them not in their 
loweſt depravations, but remembers mercy in 
the midſt of Judgement: and though he may 
ſuffer them to incur much ſeverer puniſhments 
than any this world experiences, becauſe the exi- 
gencies of government require it, he will in 
due time interpoſe with his Omnipotence, if 
he has not already provided natural cauſes for 
the purpoſe, to deliver and reinſtate them in 
their primitive purity, happineſs and concord 
whereto they were created. 

5- Thus each man, whatever his peculiar 
notions be, 1f he has any ſerious well-digeſted 
ones, may find ſomething in them which pro- 
perly applied, will help to make his affection 
perſonal; and when it is fo, it becomes genuine 
Charity, which in its nature muſt be univei ſal, 
becauſe every creature however circumſtanced, 
has a perſonality and a capacity of receiving 
good and evil, to be the object of our deſire. 
Therefore the truly charitable man will ſtand 
diſpoſed equally to all his fellow-creatures, but 
the exerciſes of his benevolence muſt neceflarily 
be limited and directed by his powers and op- 
portunities; he will employ his endeavours in 
the ſervice of thoſe near him, not becauſe beſt 


entitled 
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entitled thereto, but becauſe in a fituation capa- 
— and if he 
diſregards any, it will not be for want of good 
will, but for want of fkill, or ability to profit 
them. He will always purſue the greater good. 
promoting that of the puhlic, or of numbers 
where he can, and where he cannot, applying 
himſelf to ſtudy the benefit of any within his 
reach; by important ſervices, if ſuch offer, or 
in failure of thoſe, by any pleaſure or little 
obliging office the occaſion preſents. 

We are directed to take the pattern of our 
Charity from our ſelf- love, and taught to love 
our neighbour, not as we do our child, our 
brother, or our friend, but as we do ourſel ves: 
now we do not love ourſelves for being hand- 
ſome, or wiſe, or witty, or good tempered, or 
accompliſhed, or virtuous, or born in ſuch a 
place or family, nor for any adjunct or circum- 
ſtance obſerved in us, but for being ourſelves. 
If we be diſlempered, detormed, wretched, and 
involved in crimes, this does not abate our for d- 
nels, which reſts directly upon the perſon: and 
from hence we may learn to bear a like perto- 
nal regard for others, however circumftanced. 

Perhaps it will be faid, it is not pothible in 
human natuze to affect another in equal degree 
of fervency with ourſelves ; I believe it is not, 
neither is it poſſiblè to be perfect as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfect, yet both theſe are 
among the precepts enjoined us: but they are 
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propounded not as indliſpenſible duties, for no- 
thing abde our nature can be ſuch, but as 
objecis of out conſtant endeavours ; and by due 
application of our endeavours we may attain 
ſuch a degree of perſonal good will to others, as 
by balancing our other defires, ſhall keep us 
fleady in the cburſe of conduct we were de- 
fiphed to fun. For our having Charity does not 
iffer that we muſt be void of all other defires : 
if we have that hearty and genuine, we have 
done well, though it ſhould not fo wholly en- 
groſs our minds as to exclude every mctive 
befide : t will indeed baniſh ſelfiſhneſs, but 
ſelfichneſs, as has been ſhewn in a former place 


is not the having a regard for ourſelves, but 


| Having no regard for any thing elſe. For uni- 


verfal Charity is not incompatible with private 
Prudence, nor particular affection; fo far from 
ic that it encourages and furniſhes us with ra- 
tional inducements to cultivate them, as I hope 


to make appear in the ſequel. 


6. For the proper object of Charity is the 
greater good of our fellow-creatures with whom 
we have intercourſe : now let us ſuppoſe we 
were all taken with ſuch a romantic fit of ge- 
nerofity as utterly to neglect our own pleaſures 
and intereſts for thoſe of one another, how 
would the world go on the better for it? Had 
my Euridice and I undertaken every day to put 
on one another's cloaths, and cram victuals into 


one another's mouths, regardleſs of our own 
wants 
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wants, I fear we ſhould both have been very 
aukwardly cloathed and fed. Or had I an in- 
mate friend fifty tiles off, and out of ptodigi- 
ous affection we ſhould each ride away from his 
own houſe to take care of the other's eftare, we 
ſhould ſcarce find matters managed entirely to 
our fatisfaftion : we ſhould ſoon be tired of this 
extravagance, and agree, for mutual benefit, 
each to mind bis own affairs, and leave the 
othet to himſelf. There are numberlefs inſtan- 
ces wherein men may know and ſeverully pro- 
vide for theit own occafions, better than they 
could do for another; and therefore if they 
were to omit to do fo, there would be a grievous 
loſs of happineſs among thera all. 
And the fame reaſon juſtifies us in running 
into little ſocieties and partnerſhips, for our 
powers being ſmall, the effects of them would 
be utterly loſt, like a handful of falt thrown 
into a pond, if diffuſed atnong too many ; 
whereas by feverally confining our ſervice 
within a compaſs where they may be felt, they 
will prove of real value, and the good of the 
whole will be beſt We may likewiſe 
remember that we are but ſenſitivo - rational ani- 
mals, and neither reaſon nor perſonal Charity 
can do their work fo effectually, as when aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome mechanical impulſe. Therefore 
it is prudent and highly commendable to culti- 
vate our particular affections, for they will gra- 
dually become perſonal, lead us nearer to 
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though by another ſpring. It is better a man 
ſhould do good to one or a few than nobody, 
and he will do it more vigorouſly and effectually 
where he ſtands inclined to the party, than he 
would without fuch incitement : beſides that 


our own pleaſure deſerves regard when it does 


not tend to any thing hurtful, and we ſhall have 
more of it in performing the ſame ſervice for a 
friend than for a ſtranger. So that the world is 
better ſerved upon the whole, and better pleaſed, 
by means of our private affections, than it 
could be without them. 
Nor indeed could it be ſerved at all without 
them, for a man that js void of natural affec- 
tion never has any humanity, nor concern for 
his fellow-creatures : he can only be lured to 
aſſiſt them undeſignedly by ſome advantage or 
private aim that happens to coincide with the 
public benefit. And fince none of us have fo 
perfect an humanity as would invigorate us ſuf- 
ficiently upon all occaſions, it will be expedient 
to encourage ſuch regard to profit, to honour, 
or credit, or claim to mutual aſſiſtance in our 
own needs, or other ſchemes and amuſe ments 
hitting our fancy, as will prompt us the ſame 
way. Thus whereas duty has been commonly 
holden divided between our neighbour and our. 
ſelves, each being entitled to a ſhare of our 
time, and that we may juſtifiably do many 
things for our own emolument without refer- 

ence 
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ence to him; it now that both branches, 
if rightly laid out, unite in anſwering the ſame 
end. $3 
For while we follow the rules of ſound pru- 
dence in the conduct of our private concerns, 
and harbour only innocent and allowable de- 
fires, we ſerve others by ſerving ourſelves, and 
advance the general good in purſuing our own 
gratifications. The mechanic who works to 
raiſe a competency, the politician who labours 
to be great, the nobleman who projects a mag- 
nificent building or lays out an elegant garden, 
every man acting ſuitably and becomingly in 
his ſtation, contributes ſomething towards the 
encouragement of induſtry, the preſervatian of 
order, the benefits of ſociety, the accommoda- 
tions and conveniencies, the entertainments 
and pleaſures of life. If our general plan be 
well formed upon the ſolid bottom of reaſon 
and judgement, we may follow the impulſe of 
inclination in executing the ſeveral parts; for 
we ſhall be doing benefit to others at the ſea- 
ſons when we have them leaſt in our thoughts. 
7. But if we have a fund of genuine Charity 
in our boſoms, it will reſtrain our other incli- 
nations from doing any thing contrary to it ; 
for we are to remember that our ſervices are 
primarily due to all our fellow-creatures alike, 
as being ſuch; and if we may make a difference, 
it is becauſe ſome ſtand near within our reach, 
QT becauſe we can have the aid of fone habirpal 
- impulſe 


we muſt obſerve a juſtice and equita- 


bleneſs in our dealings with all, giving them 
their due ſhare of our attention, which we may 


tenance of order and government that it ſhould 
do fo. In like manner Charity will incline 
us to exact juſtice and equity, but not equality 
in our conduct ; becauſe it is for the benefit 
of the whole that we ſhould appropriate our 


ſervices more particular to ſome than to the 
reſt. 


This then being the rule whereby to try the 
rectitude of our private affections and allowable- 
neſs of our ſchemes, if we have the virtue now 
under conſideration, it will keep us from all 
immoderate fondneſs, unreaſonable partialities, 
and party attachments, and from fixing our 
hearts upon any purſuit of profit or pleaſure, 
without reflecting whether the conſequences 
may not prove more detrimental than advan- 
tageous. For though, as I faid before, we 
ſhall move moſt briſkly in the proſecution of 
our ſchemes by carrying our eye along the line 
of inclination ; yet in the firſt laying them, and 
in proper ſeaſons of examining them afterwards, 


we 
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we ought always. to take the general good into 
confideration. But then it will be necefiary to 
confider the general good in all its branches, 
not confining our thoughts to any one, over- 
looking all the reſt: for the requiſmes to happi- 
neſs are many and various, and it behoves 'us to 
contribute towards it in the way that lies open 


ſtrength; and the mention of a man's private 

intereſts ordinarily conveys the idea of ſome- 
thing relative to his fortune or preferment: but 
though theſe be advantages deſerving our affiſt- 
pineſs. To introduce it among a people there 
muſt be liberty, good order, and internal polity, 
uſeful arts and ſciences, a fociable helpful dif- 
poſition exe mpt from contentious, revengeful 
and encroaching hamours: and to make the 
condition of fingle perſons compleat, we may 
remember there are two other requifites beſides 
competence, to wit, health and peace of mind. 
Therefore it is our buſineſs to ſurvey our 
powers, opportunities and inclinations, and 
apply them where they may be moſt fervice- 
able; aiming at things feafible rather than ſpe- 
cious in theory, and joining in any good work | 
begun by others; for fo we ſhall do more 
enclt then by acting :fingly. So far as our 


influence 
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influence extends to the actions of other per- 
ſons, we are to regard the improvement of their 
abilities, as well as their diſpoſition to apply 
them: ſor great abilities, with a very faint de- 
ſire to ſerve, will do more good in the world 
„ ee 
render it effectual. 

Not but that it were a defirable thing to in- 
ſpire all men with the fame largeneſs of heart 
and genuine Charity we wiſh to attain ourſelves, 
and we ought to endeavour it with as many as 
we can; but to make it general is impractica- 
ble. A great part of mankind are obliged. by 
their ſituation to attend ſolely to making provi 
ſion for their own neceſſities, and multitudes 
have taken up ſome fond paſſion or fancy for 
their ruling principle of action, which they 
will not lay down: to think of moving them 
by any other ſpring, is a vain imagination : but 
if the ſpring they move by can be turned to 
work ſome good purpoſe, it is an advantage 
well worth our attempt to gain. For the ad- 
vancement of happineſs among our fellow crea- 
tures is our proper aim, and if we can procure 
any thing to be done towards it, though unde- 
ſignedly by the doer, it is better than not to be 
done at all. 

Therefore we ought to contrive, ſo far as the 
zlittle ſphere of our activity reaches, to turn the 

wants and paſſions and even the follies and vices 

of men to ſome profitable uſe : for policy and 
honeſt 
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honeſt artifice ate laudable in a righteous cauſe. 
Whatever really improves the public weal, with- 
out wounding it in ſome other part by ill example 
or weakening the influence of ſome ſalutary rule, 
ſerves to be proſecuted by ſuch methods as are 
feafible : for in this caſe the end ſancties the 
means. But then we muſt- take care to be 
very ſure that our end is honeſt, and really the 
ſame we apprehend it to be: for there att fre- 
quent miſtakes upon this point. Nothing is 
more common than for men to cover their pro- 
ceedings with a pretence of public good, or the 
ſervice of their neighbour, when in fat they 
are actuated by ſome private intereſt or fancy, 
though they do not know it: for the heart of 
man often deceives itſelf, nor can we always 
diſcern our true motives of action, or diſtinguiſh 
them from argument occurring in juſtification 
of the deed. Therefore it is a dangerous thing 
to make free with rules or uſe artifice, until we 
have maturely weighed all the circumſtances 
of the caſe, and can aſſuredly know the prin- 
ciple whereon we 
8. Nor is there leſs difficulty in diſtinguiſh- 
ing Charity from weakneſs than from private 
views and ſecret propenſities: there is a ſoftneſs 
of temper, uſually ſtiled good nature, which 
renders a man incapable of ſaying no to any 
thing ; this is as diftant from Charity as fond- 
neſs is from Love. I have obſerved in a former 
place, that he who can never refuſe a favour, 
can 


| 
| 


| 
i 
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to do one: for it is 


to what he does. I am far from per- 
ſuading any body to turn a deaf car againſt en- 
ereaties, or to remain inſenſible of the wants 
and defires of other people: but the deciſion 


ought-always to be made by his own judge- 
ment, and what he does ſbould be his own free 


with the mqzeder fa-fat e abe his dafires 
his. own, bur let him remember that his own 
defires ought to lie under the controul of calm 


and ſober reaſon. But genuine Charity is ever 


rational and ſteady, and though ſhe will employ 
the paſſions as her ſervants to do her work more 
eſſectually, ſhe will never faffer them to be- 
come her maſters, nor dictate to her what work 
ſhe ſhall do. 

And though ſhe ſeeketh not her own, yet 
will ſhe guard her own againſt unjuſt invaſions, 
as knowing it to be a part of the common ſtock, 
which it is her principal aim to ſupport. There 
is a ſelfiſhneſs in mankind which makes them 
eager to employ and encroach upon others, 
wherever they can, in proſecution of their own 
intereſts or fond fancies, without regard to 
what hazard or inconvenience.they-put another 


to by ſo doing: as this temper tends greatly to 
the 
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the dimination of happineſs among the whole, 
whatever refifts and diſcourages it, muſt tend 
as greatly to the general advantage. Therefore 
the preſervation of our juſt rights and refoluce 
purſoit of our reaſonable claims, in oppoſition 
to foch as would obſtruct us, is fo far from 
being an abatement of our Charity, that i 
aſſiſts in overthrowing her greateſt enemy: 
and what degree of ſturdineſs we can acquire, 
to maintain the determinations of our impartial 
3 — will enable us to a more ſteadily 
and vigoroally in her fervice. 
Beſides that it is the property of Charity to 
multiply herfelf among as many as ſhe can, there- 
fore if we reduce her to ſuch a fickly ſtate as 
muſt retard her growth, and deter others from 
admitting her to ſtrike root in themſelves, we 
ſhall prove but ill friends either to her intereſts, 
or thoſe of the world we live in. Thoſe good 
e too eaſy pliancy 
ſcrupulous tenderneſs of temper, judge par- 
tally againſt themſelves and lie open to be 
abuſed and impoſed upon by every body, bring 
a diſcredit upon the virtue; making it be 
looked upon as a folly which one ſhould be 
aſhamed to give into, and furniſh an argument 
to the ſelfiſh to juſtify their practices. How 
efficacious ſoever their honeſt fincerity may 
prove to obtain reward for themſelves, they 
ſerve only themſelves therein ; nor perceive that 


. 
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* the like diſpoſition, and bene - 
fits redound ing there from from becoming more 


And the like conſideration might keep us 
from affecting an auſterity and ſtrictneſs of 
virtue, which would give it a forbidding aſpect: 
if we have any valuable quality belonging to 
us, we ought to ſpread it as wide as poſſible by 
rendering it amiable and inviting : but when it 
appears gloomy, laborious, and irkſome in the 
poſſeſſor, nobody will be tempted to wiſh a 
ſhare in the poſſeſſion with bim; therefore he 
ought to ſtudy caſe and chearfulneſs in his mo- 
tions, to excite a willingneſs in others to follow 
his example. 

There is likewiſe a ſpice of vanity that often 
mingles in the exerciſes of virtue; men are de- 
firous of over-topping others, and would raiſe 
an admiration by ſoaring to heights that nobody 
elſe can come near : this attempt the world will 
look upon as an inſult, and fet themſelves 
againſt the man who makes it, and his practices, 
down both inſtead of ftriving to copy 
them. Therefore if he were able, ſtill it would 
be highly impolitic and uncharitable, to ex- 
hibit ſuch an object of admiration as ſhould 
drive another into deſpair of ever attaining the 
like : his ſtudy ought rather to be how to 
ſhow virtue practicable, and ſet an example 
that may invite and encourage others to follow 
mi; accommodating himſelf to w_ 
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and becoming all things to all men, if by any 
means he may gain ſome. For the charitable 


man is not content to go to heaven alone, while 


e world, to our 
. the poor, to the 
donveniencies and enjoyments as well as the ne- 
ceſſitles of life, to the advancement of happineſs 
as well as the alleviation of miſery: therefore 
if we ſuffer the poor to engroſs more than their 
ſhare of our attention, we do an injury to others 
who were entitled to a part of it. 

I ſhall not undertake to aſcertain the exact 
meaſure to be obſerved upon this article, which 
is beſt left to every nian's let him 


only pay an equal regard to all the duties of | 
4 2 2 his 


** they wilt one another in 
juſt balance. But as the matter has ſometimes 
8 3 


the whole of Charity, that it is no exerciſe of 
it at all; and for the 1 being - 
r Saint Paul, who 
tells us a man may give 5 
_ YO 244 oo 
4 the man here ſpecified to . 
his goods upon temporal views, but if he 


of ſu for fear of 9 — 
9 „ bdrm 
not proceed from 
3 | 
The ſtrict obligation to charitableneſs, the 
dreadful conſequences of a contrary temper with 
reſpe&t to our future intereſts, and the crying 
injuſtice of detaining from God that part of his 
gifts which he demands by his ſubſtitutes, the 


e 


1 
rejected at 
right, ot no, 
charitable 


poor, are fo perpetually inſiſted upon, that irc 


affrights men into a compliance without any 
voluntary diſpoſition of their own. This 
changes the nature of their Charity, turning ir 
into a, traffic with heaven : they do not give, 
hut pay as a debt, or buy off a puniſhment, 
and at beſt think to purchaſe a ſeat among the 
bleſſed. Theſe inducements are proper and 
neceſſary, to be urged for bringing men to learn 
a habit of Charity who had no fpice of it in 
their character before; for we have ſeen in the 
former part of this Chapter that it grows-moſt 

vigorouſly 
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vigorouſly out of ſelf-intereſt ; but when once 
perfectiy formed, it can produce its genuine 
fruits better without them. It is faid, the 
Lord loveth a chearful giver, but no man can 
move chearfully that aBts oat of ear or obliga- 
tion: it is compulſion and neceffity, not choice 
and inclination that guides him. 

And here it may be rematked in honour of 
the preſent age, and as a proof of the improve- 
ment rather than of the times, that 
the world is actuated by purer motives than 


their forefathers: formerly people thought they 
moſt lay apart a certain portion of their ſub- 


tance, which they gave to the prieſt; or got 


rid of in any manner , no matter how 
it was diſpoſed of ſo it paſſed out of their 
hands, it was a draught upon Saint Peter which 
he was obliged to anſwer : ſo they gave te others 
only to ſerve themſelves and get a remittance 
of caſh into the other world for their neceſſary 
occaſions there. But now mankind are care- 
fol to make a judicious application of their 
benefactions, they form into little bodies, they 
meer, Ccontrive and conſult together how to 
beſtow them for the beſt: and this they can 
do upon a ſentiment of humanity for their fel- 
low-creatures, without being driven by terrors, 
without thinking of themſelves or their future 
intereſts ; and if a pleaſing reflection occurs 
afierwards, it is a ſpontaneous thought, an un- 
expected reward, not had in contemplation at 
© the 
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the time of their earning it. They may eſteem 
what they do a duty, may believe the total 
omiffion of it a dangerous offence, and the due 
performance meritorious ; but theſe are mo- 
tives lying dormant in the box, ready to fall 
with their weight into the ſcale when needful, 
yet never having an opportunity of entering 
it, becauſe genuine benevolence is before hand 
with them, operating to action without giving 
time to any other confideration to Penn 
itſelf. 

Where there is ſuch a principle ſubſiſting in 
the mind, it will aſcertain the meaſure of its 
own exertions without other guidance. People 
who are made charitable by the obligation 
thereto, never know when they have ' done 
enough, they are perpetually ſcrupulous of ap- 
plying any thing to their own innocent plea- 
ſures, or even conveniencies, or compliance 
with cuſtoms, leſt it ſhould be a taking from 
the juſt rights of the poor : whereas if they 
have contracted a real appetite for works of 
humanity, it will prompt ſufficiently of irs own 
accord, it will ſometimes carry them through 
ſelf-denials unreluctantly upon proper occaſions, 
it will ſettle its own boundaries among their 
other virtuous habits, and mark out its pro- 


vince better than can be done by rules and 
precepts ; as our appetites of hunger and thirſt, 
when not vitiated by nauſeas or unnatural crav- 


ings, 
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ings, dire us to the proper quantity in our 
meals better than any ſcales or meaſures. 

Thus it is our buũneſs to acquire an open- 
neſs and benevolence of temper, which will 
prompt, not to one branch of our duty only, 
| but to all kind of good offices within our reach, 
Nor need we be diſturbed at the ſmallneſs of 
our abilities, nor expect always to perform 
great ſervices: our powers and opportunities 
are of the appointment of Providence, who beſt. 
knows what portion of them is fitting for us: 
we can only uſe our induſtry to improve and 
apply them, and our | induſtry will be propor- 
tionable to the vigour of the principle whereby 
it is actuated. Therefore it is a work of - 
rity to be nouriſhing a ſentiment of it in our 
hearts, though there ſhould be no preſent op- 
portunity of making it beneficial to any, nor 
room for exerting ĩt atherwiſe than by wiſhing 
well and rejoicing in the proſperities of others: 
for though nobody is the better merely for 
good withes or ſympathiying in their good for- 
tune, yet theſe things tend remotely to the 
general profit by ſtoring us with a | 
that will quicken our induſtry, and turn hat- 
ever abilities are given us to the beſt advantage 
they are capable of, and by helping to ſpread 
the like principle among thoſe we converſe 
with. 


The lighteſt good offices have their i impor- 


tance, as they inure the mind to a readineſs in 
AAak4 perform- 


reul ſeniment of the mind. Politeneſs is the 
ſkin'of virtue, bot our ſkis is a part of us, and 
ſerves to protect and warm the fleth. And 
though it be ſomerimes employed as a covering 
to and malice, for many people are polite 
to ſhow Arg” cm not to pleaſe the 
company, and it is ſaid, the Spaniard often kiſſes 
the bands he wiſhes were cut off, yetthe abuſe 
of it; des not prove it to be of pauſe: for 
cranſſation wil - bring that to de  heartineſs, 
which was ar firſt 0 more than a compliance 
with ' faſhion, and he maſt civilized nations 
are obſerved tobe the moſt humane. 

Bun ibe benevolent man wilt have a ſolid ſab- 
ance under his fair curfide, which will not 
be a covering put on, but growing from the 
fleſh, he will think lictle of his own credit in 
his civilities, nor aſſect to ſhine foremoſt in 
the beau monde : his hearty defire to pleaſe will 
be the ſpring of his action, and he will only 
take direction from the forms of the world how 
to expreſs his ſentiments moſt intelligibly, and 
exhibit an object moſt agreeable to the be- 
holder. He, will delight to fee ſervices done 
and pleaſure given, though he had no hand in 
contributing. towards them, will be capable of 


enjoying the enjoyments of others, and ſmiling 
at 


neral ſund of ſpiritual ſubſtance, only impri- 
foned in cloſer walls and a little deeper diſguiſed 
than ourſelves, and entitled by the divine Equity 
to a competifation for the very unequal treat- 
ment had among them here; what hurt would 
the diſcovery do to us? wherein would it en- 
damage or endanger our future intereſts ? what 
religious ſentiment or moral ſenſe would it 


weaken in us ? Shall our eye then be evil be- 


cauſc 
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cauſe God is good and equitable to the leaſt 
favoured of his creatures ? or are the treaſures 
of his bounty, think we ſo ſcanty as that ur 
muſt grudge every portion of it beſtowed elſe- 
where, left there ſhould not be left cnough for 
us? It is vanity alone that makes us averſe 
to every favourable ſuppoſition extended beyond 
our own claſs: we are not ſatisfied with having 
the care of Providence oyer us and the hopes of 
heaven opened to us, unleſs we may engroſs 
them folely to ourſelves: we want to be lords 
of the creation, to look down with contempt 
upon all our inferiors, and think it a diſparage- 
NET CH CAS 
to our own level. 
| Nee anti Diner felons: in cxmry.cume- 
fion of happineſs wherever it can be found or 
imagined ; and had we a competent ſhare of 
this principle, to caſt into the oppoſite ſcale for 
counterpoizing the weight of vanity, a little 
reflection on the unlimited goodneſs of God 
might quickly turn the balance in favour of our 
younger brethren in animal Rfe. And if we 
think it inconceivable that fuch an abject con- 
dition as theirs, can be the ptelude to a more 
exalted ſtate, let us look back upon ourſelves, 
who we expect ſhall one day be made Iſangelous, 
equal to the Angels: when we lay fleeping, 
ſqualling and ſpewing, in the cradle, how 
much more ſenſe and intelligence had we than a 
puppy? whep growing and moulding in the 
womb, 
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of humanity with them for our own fakes: for 
the habit of Charity may be weakened by ac 
which do no miſchief to the ſubjects whereon 


become fo to his own kind: for it is our diſpo- 
fition of mind that governs us in our dealings 
with both, nor is it poſſible for a man utterly 
to caſt off all tenderneſs and humanity to the 
inferior animals, without contracting a cal- 
louſneſs and obduracy that will cover him from 
any impreſſions by the diſtreſſes of his own 


11. But it will be ſaid there is a neceſſity to 
ſlaughter the animals for our food and other 
uſes, to deſtroy vermin that would annoy us, 
to employ the beaſts in ſevere drudgeries in our 
ſervices and. make them aſſiſt in the works of 
human induſtry ; to bring vice and wickedneſs 


in our own ſpecies to puniſhment, to return a 
proper 


proper treatment upon injuries, to hurt and diſ- 
appoint another in defence of our perſons and 
properties againſt attacks and impoſitions, to 
oppoſe, contend and ſtruggle with comperitors, 
to make our beſt advantages in driving bargains, 
1 grieve at 
their proſperities, and rejoice in whatever befals 
to their detriment ; to eſpouſe the cauſe of our 
friends, relations or in one common 
intereſt in prejudice of ſtrangers, to make a 
difference in our treatment of perſons according 
to their capacity to do us good or evil, and ac- 
cording to their ranks, accompliſhments and 
rather than their integrity and vir- 
rue; to fix our. whole attention often upon 
our own wants and concerns without thought 
of what will enſue therefrom to any body elſe, 
to exact painful ſervices and rigorous diſct- 
pline, to hearden our hearts againſt diſtreſſes, 
cries and importunities; and when in pain 
or under preſſing uneaſineſs, we cannot raiſe 
2 thought of any thing elſe: all this might 
make it ſeem that univerſal Charity, and equa- 
bility of diſpoſition reſulting therefrom, were 
impracticable, repugnant to human nature, 
and the circumſtances of sion wherein 
Providence has placed us. 

Bot we ſhould conſider that Charity may be 
had without caſting away all other motives 
beſide, for human nature will move by many 


ſprings, each whereof may lic unimpaired and 


vigorous, 
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vigorous, though not always in actual ener- 
ciſe: and if their workings. ate repugnant and 
obſtructing to each other, it is for want of 
good management which might bring them to 
act in concert together, and make their mo- 
tions mutually dependent. For men are apt 
to take their rules of conduct for ſo many de- 
rached aims to be purſued ſeverally in their 
turns; they apprehend that they muſt be cha- 
ritable ſometimes and to a certain degree, but 
too much of it, or to act conſtantly under its 
influence, would be pernicious and fooliſh ; 
they conceive it to ſtand oppoſite to Prudence 
and have its ſeparate province diſtin there- 
from; which muſt neceſſarily leſſen it in their 
liking, and put them under difficulties what 
proportion of their cares to employ upon either, 
ſo as to give one its juſt due without encroach- 
ing upon the other. 

But it is the buſineſs of Philoſophy and Re- 
ligion to reduce our rules into one regular 
ſyſtem, one compact body, all the members 
whereof mutually ſupport and aſſiſt each other; 
to hang the whole law and the prophets, our 
particular attachments and prudential meaſures, 
upon Charity, or the defire of advancing the 
general good, and not barely to reconcile it 
therewith, but to deduce our other occaſional 
purſuits therefrom. But what renders this 
difficult to is, that men have the 
ſame miſtaken narrow notions of Charity, as 


they 


ä — —— cultivation of pri · 
becauſe of their rendency to 


. 
other way, becauſe the road to the general good 
lies through the damage and diſappointment of 
particulars : fo that we muſt ſomerimes ſeem, 
to iu n our backs upon goodneſs in order to 


Now let us conſider whether, if no noſes 
were to be made of animals, the condition of 
men and animals taken jointly, would not be 
. 
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made neceſſary to our accommodation, is nbt 
a direction and warrant from God, whoſe 
Charity is pure, unreſerved and equitable to 
all his creatures, to apply them to our neceſ-- 
fities ; confirmed therein by his example who 
has taught them by the conſtitution of their 
nature, to deſtroy and prey upon one another; 
and whatever is done under his watrant and 
direction, we may reſt aſſured is agreeable to 
goodneſs and equity, though we ſhould not be 


able to diſcern the conſiſtence. 
Let us conſider whether, if vice and wicked- 
nels were to pals it muſt not 


abound more among mankind, to the deſtruc- 
tion of order and fociety, to the unſupportable 
detriment of the honeſt, and ruin of the inno- 
cent, who might be involved in the contagion : 
whether if the like treatment were given to all 
kinds of behaviour, the like reſpet ſhown to 
the cobler as to the nobleman, to the weak as 
to the powerful ; if there were no contention 
nor competicorſhip, no attachments of each 
party to their private intereſt in making con- 
tracts, no zeal for the proſperity of our country, 
no partiality to little ſocieties and 
no exacting of labour and diſcipline from the 
idle and refractory, no application of our whole 
thoughts to our own wants and diſtreſſes upon 
preſſing occafions ; whether the buſineſs ef the 
world would go on better, the conveniencies 
and pleaſures of life become more plenty, or 
Vor. IV. B b the 
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the evils of it fewer. Hence it appears that in 
all allowable acts of oppoſition and ſelfiſhneſs, 
we are doing the work of Charity, contributing 
to the general good: and if we keep this reflec- 
tion in mind, the practice of them will never 
abate our ſentiment of univerſal good will, which 
will remain vigorous to withhold us from exer- 


cifing them whenever they appear manifeſtly 


tending to greater miſchief than profit, or are 
not ſupported by ſome rule that we may truſt 
was founded upon 


expedience. 
The like refleftion will preſerve us from all 
revenge, animoſity, contempt, inſult, and de- 
light in vexing or diſappointing, nor ſuffer us 
ever to terminate our proſpect upon the hurt or 
diſpleaſure of angther, but retain always in view 
the neceſſity or indiſpenſable rule obliging us to 
do it : will bring us nearer to a reſemblance of 
our heavenly Father, who remembereth mercy 
in the midſt of judgement, and never executes 
judgement but as a means to effect the purpoſes 
of goodneſs : will make us juſt in our deal- 
ings, candid in our interpretations, willing ro 
juſtify thoſe who oppoſe us, deſirous to find 
excuſes for every conduct, equitable to all, 
giving the leaſt deſerving their due, capable of 
contending without anger, and oppoſing with- 
out ill- will, retaining a love even for enemies 
and perſecutors, fo far as to endeavour and wiſh 
them well in all particulars conſiſtent with the in- 
tereſt of our country, or our own ſelf-defence: and 
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in general will place the vexations and diſap- 
of others in the fame light with 
our own labours and troubles, which we ſome- 
times undergo chearfully upon prudential mo- 
tives or neceffity, never upon choice or inclina- 
tion, but ſhould always be better pleaſed if we 
could effect our purpoſe without them. 
12. And here I cannot help once more con- 
gratulating mankind upon the progreſs they 
have made in both branches of Charity, the in- 
clination to good and averſion to evil, beyond 
that of former times ; as they proceed upon 
more judicious nd er fentlanants in their 
relief of thoſe who want it, ſo are they more 
reaſonable and humane in their contentions. 
Wars are waged without hatred, battles fought 
without rancour and barbarity, laws of war 
eſtabliſhed by general agreement, and meaſures 
kept between the greateſt enemies : the eſtates 
of the conquered are not taken from them, nor 
their perſons made flaves, nor ſlaughter and ex- 
tirpation practiſed in cool blood. Our military 
men behave as intrepid in the day of danger as 
thoſe of Alexander or Ceſar, but when the heat 
of ſkirmiſh is over, they treat their priſoners 
with humanity and. the tenderneſs of a friend; 
and in ſuch intercourſes as the ſervice will 
permit, they can ſhew a juſt eſteem and civi- 
lity to perſons of the adverſe party, as readily 
as to their compatriots. 
Bb 2 Our 
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Our Religion has gotten rid of that cenſo- 
riouſneſs, rigour, and exulting at the damna- 
tion of reprobates, which were once eſteemed 
- characteriſtics of godlineſs : but theſe corrup- 
tions are now almoſt wholly drained off upon 
the Methodiſts. Men can purſue their own ad- 
vantages without wiſhing to diſtreſs others, 
conteſt without quarrelling, maintain their cauſe 
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break out in tumults to plunder and fire houſes, 
nor produce proſcriptions as in the times of 


Sylla and the Triumvirate, nor affaffinations 
like thoſe of Milo and the eve of St Bartho- 
lomew, nor make an entertainment of malice 
by drinking to the confuſion of others: it 
makes its laſt retreat in calumny, defamation 
and ſcurrility in abuſive poems miſcalled Satires, 
for the object of true Satire is vice and folly not 
particular perſons, and weekly or occafional 
ſquirtings of the preſs, which are greedily ſwal- 
lowed by the ſhop-keeper, the mechanic, and 
the mob, or ſome few gentlemen who have no. 
thing of the gentleman beſide their dreſs and 
equipage, belonging to them, nor have yet 
thrown aſide the rudeneſs of the ſchoolboy, and 
what ill humours they contracted when children 
from the kitchen. | | 
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But it is tobe preſumed the leaders, however 
they may ſometimes theſe virulences 
to ſerve a turn, do not enter into the fame ſen- 
timents themſelves : for they know that ſtrug- 
gles for power are fair between contending par- 
ties, and have no reaſon to be angry with their 
competitors for gaining an advantage over them, 
as being conſcious that they ſhould have done 
the like themſelves, could they have found the 
means of effecting it. And this conſideration in 
an equitable temper, making all allowances for 
another that one would defire for oneſelf, may 
extend ſo far as utterly to take away reſentment 
and deteſtation in all caſes whatever: for there 
is no intrinſic difference diſcoverable in the per- 
ſon or ſpiritual ſubſtance of men, the difference 
lies in the body or mental organization, accord- 
ing as they were moulded by natural confticu- 
tion, education, example, company, or circum- 
ſtances ſurrounding them. Therefore when we 
feel our anger riſe at any thing diſpleaſing done 
by another, we may reflect that we ſhould have 
done juſt the fame had we been in all reſpects 
circumſtanced exactly alike ; which will con- 
vince us that our treatment of them ought to 
be guided by a view to expedience and neceſſity, 
and not by paſſion. 

13. There is ſtill another branch of Charity 
which muſt not be omiited, and that is Charity 
towards God, different in form and appearance 
only, but not in effect; for we can exert gur 

Bb 3 love 
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love of God no otherwiſe than by doing kind- 
neſs to his creatures : and both concur jointly to 
lead us into the fame courſes of conduct. Our 
Maker ſtands above the reach of our kindneſs, 
as being incapable of receiving either benefit or 
pleaſure from any thing we can do: if he were 
an hungred, he would not tell us, for the cattle 
upon a thouſand hills are his; if he wanted the 
tribute of praiſe and adoration for his entertain- 
ment, he need not feek it from us, for the 
bleſſed Spirits in a thouſand heavens await his 
 cominands : but we are exhorted to make it the 
buſineſs of our lives to ſerve and pleaſe him, 
ſolely becauſe what is called his ſervice will ren- 
der them moſt valuable to ourſelves and benefi- 
cial to one another. 

The apprehenſion of doing a fervice and 
pleaſure to God is very proper to be entertained 
in the imagination, Religion indeed cannot well 
ſubſiſt without it; it is this gives vigour to our 
religious exerciſes, inſpires a zeal to carry us 
through our difficult duties, and arms us with 
reſolution to reſiſt the force of vicious habits 
under the notion of their being diſtaſteful and 
odious to him ; but it is very dangerous to let 
ſuch an opinion catch hold on the judgement. 
For I have endeavoured to make appear in the 
proper places, that Imagination and Underſtand- 
ing are different faculties, the ſame ſet of ideas 
not being ſvitable to both; and that it is many 
rimes exp=dicnt to take up perſuaſions occaſio- 


nally 
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nally which do not tally with the convictions of 
our reaſon. We are but ſenſitivo rational crea- 
tures, having in our natures a ſpice of the Angel 
and of the beaſt; and the food that is moſt 
wholeſome and nouriſhing to the one, is unfit 
for the other's digeſtion. In the execution of 
our reſolves, zeal and ardor and whatever caſt 
of imagination helps to foment them, will ſtand 
us moſt in ſtead ; but in ſeaſons of deliberation, 
when we are to lay out our meaſures and examine 
their grounds, we cannot be too calm and coo! : 
that our confiderate judgement may check the 
luxuriancies of zeal, and prevent the temporary 
perſuaſions neceſſary to ſupport it from growing 
into ſettled opinions. 

For when men once begin to think ſeriouſly 
that they can do real ſervice or give actual plea- 
ſure or uneaſineſs to God himſelf, they miſtake 
the eflence of Religion, placing it wholly in 
externals ; which are but neceſſary expedients 
to protect and cheriſh the ſubſtance ; and be- 
cauſe theſe are ſtiled divine ſervices, imagine 
they cannot practiſe them too much, nor too 
intently eſteem them meritorious, and that by 
their aſſiduities they ſhall become prime fa- 
vourites, perfons of conſequence with God : 
which muſt naturally tend to generate ſpiritual 
pride, and incline them to deſpiſe, cenſure and 
deteſt their fellow-creatures as his enemies, odi- 
ous and loathſome in his fight. And it may be 
obſerved, that thoſe who turn Religion into an 
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engine of craft and ambition, always begin wich 
inſtilling a notion that God has an intereſt of his 
own in certain modes of worſhip and profefſions 
of belief, and that we can ſerve him therein by 
reſiſting, diſtreſſing. or deſtroying oppoſers. 
But the love of God is another kind of affec- 
tion from that of our brother ; it is not a defire 
of profiting or obliging, or when no important 
ſervice occurs, of making the moments paſs 
more ſmoothly with him, for there is no matter 
for ſuch a defire to work upon: it is rather a 
filial reſpect and dependence, a looking up to 
him as our protection and ſource of our happi- 
neſs, a taking ſolace in the contemplation of his 
almighty Power, his Providence and Goodneſs. 
And that we may not want matter for this ſolace 
to feed upon, let us reflect from whence all our 
bleſſings are derived, whoſe air we breathe, 
whoſe food we eat, whoſe ground we walk 
upon, whoſe creatures we affociate amongſt, 
whole workmanſhip we inhabit, whoſe inftru- 
ments we fee and hear and ſpeak and act and 
think with ; how many more conveniencies and 
enjoyments we have than troubles, how much 
larger grounds of hope than fear for the future, 
how many pleaſures and comforts abound 
throughout the vifible world around us, and 
how good reaſon there is to believe, that whate- 
ver ſufferings befal will earn a far greater profic 


in the long run. 


Let 
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Let us then turn the tables, imagining for 8 
while there were no God, and confider wh 
our condition muſt be upon that ſuppoſition, 
how uncertain, how hopeleſs, how diſmal the 
proſpect: for a proſpect of ſome fort or other 
will ruſh upon our thoughts notwithſtanding 
all the ſophiſtry that can be employed to ſhut 
it out. Endeavours have been uſed to ſhew 
that ſenſe and intelligence may reſult from a 
compolition of matter very finely organized, 
upon the condition of our bodily frame, grow- 
to time as that varies: but tho our fight of ob- 
jects depends upon the magnitude, form, motion 
and ſuperficial texture of bodies before us, and 
various commixtures of rays reflected from 
thence, and if the light be withdrawn we can 
have no viſion at all; nevertheleſs all the figures 
and colours in the world will not 
viſion without an eye to behold them. In like 
manner though our ideas depend upon the 
ſtructure and preſent ſtate of our mental organi- 
zation, yet this only exhibits the objects, nor 
can ever produce an actual perception without 
a perceptive ſubſtance within to diſcern them : 
which ſubſtance cannot be a compound, nor 
can perceptively reſide unleſs in an individual. 
ig have an individuality which renders us 
incapable of annihilation by any 
— of nature diſſolving our material compati- 
tion : 
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tion : but what new objects we ſhall have to 
perceive, what ſmooth or rugged particles we 
ſhall adhere to, what organizations Chance or 
Neceffity ſhall provide for vs, remains wholly 
uncertain : in this lottery, whereon our whole 


fortune depends, there are millions of blanks to 
as he 


And even in this life, ſubject to 
many formidable evils whoſe cauſes we cannot 
inveſtigate, all will be hazard and caſualty, 


that we have nothing but thoughtleſſneſs and in- 


ſenſibility of danger to make us enjoy proſperity 
ſecurely ; and in adverſity nothing to comfort 
us, nor alleviate the preſſure with a reflection 
that even troubles are ſent in wiſdom and kind- 
neſs, and will terminate in our profit. There- 
fore we have reaſon to rejoice that this is not 
the caſe, that our future fate does not depend 
- upon the chances of a lottery ; and if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, to think it the luckieſt 
thing in the world, that there is a benign intelli- 
gent Power by whom all the laws of nature and 
courſes of fortune were eſtabliſhed, and that 
whatever ſhall become of us when turned out 
of our preſent lodging, we can never go beyond 

the reach of his care and juriſdiction. 
14. It has been faid that God created all 
things for his Glory, and he is extremely jealous 
of it : blaſphemy has been always eſteemed the 
moſt 


they are objects of terror and aſtoniſhment as 
well as of admiration, according to the other 
qualities joined therewith. It is goodneſs and 
beneficence that make power glorious, for, be- 
cauſe they however fervent, can profit nothing 
when joined with weakneſs, therefore we ad- 
mite thoſe abilities which may render them ef- 
fectual: and though the world has fallen into a 
cuſtom of admiring greatneſs in itſelf, yer 
when they find it turned to their own damage, 
it loſes ground in their eftimation. 
Whatever high acclamations may have been 
laviſhed upon mighty conquerors, deſtroyers of 
cities, enſlavers of nations, by ſuch as hoped to 
ſhare in the ſpoil, or who ſtand out of their 
reach, or wiſh themſelves able to do the like ; 
thoſe who are plundered and oppreſſed by them 
never jom in the panegyric, they may pay a 
flaviſh homage through fear, but cannot honour 
them in their hearts. Let us conſider the com- 
mon opinion of the Devil who is believed a 
Being of prodigious power and cunning, able if 
he were not reſtrained from above, to make 
more havoc and devaſtation than all the Alex- 
anders and Cefars, the Saracenical Caliphs and 
Machiavelian Cardinals that ever lived ; yet is 
he the general object of abhorrente and deteſta- 


don, 
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tion, nor do we find ourſelves inclined to ho- 
nour him the more for his matchleſs ſtrength 
who are faid to worſhip him, do it that he may 
not hurt them, not in reverence and admiration 
of his more than mortal power and ſagacity. 
Since then God has ſo conſtituted his creatures 
as that they cannot fincerely honour him for 
power alone diſſociated from goodneſs, if he 
were fond of glory, this would urge him to be 
gracious that he might receive the ample tribute 
of praiſe and hearty adoration. But glory re- 
garded as an ultimate end is a ſelfiſh principle, 
doing good to others only accidentally as a 
means of procuring gratification to the doer : 
whereas we cannot imagine any addition of 
happineſs or pleaſure redounding tothe Almighty 
from the bleſſings he beſtows, therefore his 
goodneſs is pure, wholly difintereſted, and the 
good of the creatures his ultimare point of view 
in the exerciſes of it. 

Bat he is jealous of his glory becauſe lying in 
the line with goodneſs, becauſe it is of the 
utmoſt importance to his creatures, nor can 
ſuffer diminption without detriment to them. 
For it has been ſhewn in Chapter XV. that 
having juſt ſentiments of God is the true ſaving 
Faith, the coming to the Father, which alone 
can enſure us a ſolid peace of mind, unite us in 
the bands of love to one another, make us in- 
duſtrious in promoting the general good, and 
lead 
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lead us on the certain road to our future happi- 
neſs. Thus Charity towards God and towards 
Man join to draw us into the ſame courſe of 
conduct, we do all things for his glory if we do 
all things for the benefit of one another, and 
proſecute no under ſchemes but what were laid 
out upon that plan: and as I have obſerved in 
the firſt Chapter of this Volume, our duty to 
him grows out of our duty to our neighbour and 
ourſelves. 

And becauſe the poſſeſſing our imagination 
with an idea of pleafing hun, and an awful ſenſe 
of his Majeſty, aſſiſt us greatly in curbing our 
inordinate defires, and make us zealous of good 
works; therefore it behoves us to cultivate 
thoſe ſentiments in ourſelves and propagate them 
among others. But to make thoſe ſentiments 
effectual to anſwer their purpoſe, we muſt not 
omit either of the foundations which are the 
ſupport of glory: to celebrate him in our hymns, 
the Lord great and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle, who only doeth wondrous things will 
not ſuffice, unleſs we likewiſe proclaim him 
the Lord good and gracious, whoſe mercy is 
over all his works, who hateth iniquity becauſe 
it is miſchievous to his creatures, whe taketh 
v of the finner to work his amendment, 
to ſtop the and prevent the evil effects 
of fin, who abhorreth the wickedneſs not the 
perſon of the finner, and remembereth mercy 


in the midſt of judgement. 


But 
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But hymns and hallelujahs, how aptly foever 
compoſed both in matter and form, are not an 
ultimate end: they are only uſefol to beget and 
firengthen proper ſentiments in the mind: there- 
fore we muſt take care to purſue our religious 
exerciſes in ſuch manner and meaſure as may not 
interfere with our duties in active life. We 
may remember that God has ſaid, I will have 
obedience and not ſacrifice ; and how he de- 
clared as matter of reproach againſt the Jews, 
This people honoureth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me: ſo then by doing 
good to ourſelves and one another, with an oc- 
caſional thought of acting agreeably to the Will 
of God therein, we offer him the moſt accep- 
table ſacrifice, and beſt promote his glory. 

It is A 
ſophers, that the road to virtue is rugged and 
thorny, but leads into a delightful country: 
while in the thorny way, our paſſage muſt be 
xkſome, the diſpenſations of Providence will 
ſeem ſevere and hard, and what evidences we 
can collect of the divine goodneſs will work 
only a ſpeculative conviction of the underftand- 
ing : but when gotten into the open plain, and 
having begun to gather the fruits. of our toils, 
we ſhall taſte and ſee that God is good, and 
our theory will become an intimate n 
of the heart. Therefore if we have any zeal 
for the divine glory, or defire of poſſeſſing our 
minds with the fulleſt ſenſe of it, we ſhall make 


haſte 
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haſte to pluck up thoſe fooliſh paſſions and fond 
defires, which bear the thorns obſtructing our 
paſiage and making the way rugged ; that we 
may the ſooner attain this intimate perſuaſion, 
which will prompt us to give him unfeigned 
| honour, and to love him with all our heart, with 
all our mind, with all our foul, and with all 
our ſtrength. 
But this love cannot be perfect unleſs it pro- 
duce obedience to that other commandment, 
which is like unto the former, and inſeparably 
connected with it, Thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyſelf: for if any man ſay that he 
love God and - hateth his brother, he is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him; and if he fays, he 
has a zeal for the honour of God, but takes 
no care to bring others likewiſe to honour him, 
he deceives himſelf, and thinks only ro make a 
merit with heaven rather than to advance its 
intereſt : Therefore in his very exerciſes of vir- 
rue and piety, he ought to have a regard to his 
neighbour as well as himſelf, to make his beha- 
viour exemplary as well as good, fo to ſuit his 
plan to the uſages and conveniencies of life, that 
virtue may appear practicable, inviting and ami- 
able, to let his light ſo ſhine before men that 
they may ſee his good works and glorify their 
Father which is in heaven, which they will 
not do merely for the greatneſs of the works 
unleſs performed in ſuch manner as they might 
with to imitate them, and if Gy meaſures 
ofter 
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offer that will certainly tend to the benefit of 
mankind, to ſuffer no ſcruples to obſtruct him 
in purſuing them. For honour is greater when 
given by numbers than by fingle perſons, and if 
it were poſſible to procure God to be honoured 
— by him our- 
ſelves, it were for his ſervice to do it. Saint 
Paul wiſhed to become anathema himſelf, fo 

thereby fave his brethren the Jews ; 


For the readieſt way to make others virtuous 
is to become fo ourſelves, that we may draw 


them by example and ſympathy to follow us: 


on the other hand we cannot purſue the real 
benefit of our neighbour in any inſtance without 
ſtrengthening our own Charity, and advancing 
our own intereſts. 

15. The main hindrance obſtructing our 
progreſs in the love of God ariſes from the nar- 
rowneſs of our notions : we are ready enough to 
love thoſe that are good, but very ſhort and im- 
perfect is our idea of goodneſs, which we 
conceive to confiſt in a conſtant indulgence of 
our defires. Children are more apt to love ſer- 
vants who humour them in every thing, and 
perſons contributing to their pleaſures, than 
their parents, how well ſoever convinced of 
their parental care and judgement : and while 
we continue ſuch Children as to fix our hearts 
upon preſent pleatures, without thought or con- 

cern 
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cern for thoſe at a diſtance, we cannot love 
God, nor have we any inducement todo it; for 
he is indeed not good in our ſenſe of the word, 
being ſevere and inexorable —— 
would do us miſchief. 

Therefore we muſt learn firſt to change the 
ſtate of our defires, inuring them to fix ſtrongly 
upon diftant advantage, and muſt ftrive to en- 
large our views ſo as to take in remoteſt conſe- 
quences ; that we may give every good and 
evil its juſt weight in our eſtimation, whether 
nearer or afar off, If we could bring defire to 
take this turn, we ſhould find God indulgent 
thereto, having provided us many means of in- 
nocent pleaſure and preſent gratification, but 
requiring no ſelf-denial from us that does not 
tend to our greater enjoyment at ſome other 
time. And though there be evils incident to 
human life from external cauſes, which we do 
not ſee the expedience of, yet are there bleſſings 
and comforts enow to overbalance them: fo that 
if we take our view compleatly and fairly, we 
ſhall ſee ſo many more luminous ſpots than dark 
ones, as to render the whole an 
proſpect. This is not difficult to be done in a 
| firuation of eaſe and ſecurity : perſons living in 
health, plenty and pleaſure, beholding every 
thing chearful about them, if they ever think 
of a diſpoſing Providence at all, muſt have a 
very untoward temper of mind not to acknow- 
ledge a goodneſs and bounty therein, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome troubles and diſtreſſes in places 

Vor. IV. Cc whither 
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whither they never refort. But when ſevere 
pains, affliftions and croſſes fall upon ourſelves, 
hs. withts. of hap will inevitably contract 
our proſpet within our own : it will 
then be too late to look for marks of goodneſs 
in any thing that does not contribute to our 
immediate relief, nor can we form an idea of it 
unleſs from perſuafions inculcated ſtrongly in our 
minds before. 

Wherefore it behaves us to provide againſt a 
rainy day while the Sun ſhines, and in our 
ſcaſons of proſperity to lay in ſuch a ſtock of 
perſuaſion as may ſtand us in ſtead in time of 
trial, ſo intimately rooted in our minds as not to 
be torn up by the ſtorms of adverſity. It is not 
enough to join in with the general voice, nor 
of the divine goodneſs, nor 
ſtifle every thought that would ſuggeſt a doubt: 
this is only a flattery of God, a covering over 
the fore and deceiving ourſelves, nor will afford 
us comfort when we want it moſt, For per- 
ſuaſion is not to be gotten by rote, nor can an 
inward ſentiment be produced by forced exprei- 
ſions, which only give us the credit in our own 
opinion of believing what we really do not be- 
lieve : to be hearty and durable it muſt proceed 
from a full and impartial convicticn of our rea- 
ſon. This is beſt effected when the underſtand- 


ing is clear and the thoughts at caſe, when we 
can look around us calmly and make our judge- 
ment not ſolely upon the circumſtances of our 
preſentfituation : then is our time to ſettle the true 
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idea of goodneſs upon ſuch mature and tho- 
rough confideration, as that it may abide without 
changing colours ever afterwards, to obſerve 
what marks of it may be gathered from expe- 
rience, and diſcern its conſiſtence with ſome 
remporary diſpleaſures. 

The exiſtence of evil has been the grand 
ſtumbling block in all ages; had we fewer 
bleſſings, but never any thing to croſs or diſturb 
us, we ſhould be content: let us then conſider 
the evils as ſo many deductions from the good, 
and if our ſources of enjoyment be ſo copious 
as that the balance remaining after theſe de - 
ductions be equal in quantity to what would 
have ſatisfied us if given alone, why cannot we 
be fatisfied as well with both taken together ? 
For a number of conveniencies and delights, 
attended with ſome toil and ſuffering, are 
deemed more deſirable than a little pleaſure 
that may be had without any trouble at all: as 
a large eſtate ſubject to taxes, repairs, cares 
of management, and vexations by bad tenants, 
appears preferable in the eye of the world 
to a ſmall annuity conſtantly paid upon de- 
mand. | 

But we are apt to imagine that Omnipotence 
might have given vs the ſame bleſſings without 
the mixture of evil appendant thereto, or mak- 
ing it the neceſſary paſſage to them: this for 
ought we know, might have been done in 
the original conſtitution of univerſal nature, 
which was the work of God in his character of 

E 6 Creator, 
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Creator, wherein he ſtands far above the reach 
of our facultics, nor is it poſſible for us to diſ- 
cern what rules or meaſures it was fit for him 
to be guided by. We ſhall do beſt to take 
things as they are conſtituted, to contemplate 
him in his Perſon or Character of Governor, 
ordering all things in perfect wiſdom, goodneſs 
and equity, according to their natures and re- 
lations cftabliſhed before from everlaſting, lay- 
ing out every event in his plan fo as to yield 
the greateſt profit to the whole, and providing 
that cach individual ſhall ſhare in the good of 
the whole. Could we once thoroughly con- 
vince ourſelves of theſe points upon rational 
grounds by the evidences ſuggeſted in former 
parts of this work, or what others may occur 
to our obſervation; and could we bring our- 
ſelves to a habit of eſtimating things by the 
whole line of their conſequences, and learn to 
value an evil productive of much greater good, 
though we might till fall deficient in our idea 
of infinite goodneſs through the imperfection 
of our conceptions, yet we ſhould have ſenſe 
and apprehenfion of goodneſs enough to be 
the object of our cordial dependence and un- 

16. We have ſeen in F 11. how the conten- 
tions and competitions, unavoidable in our 
tranſactions with the world, often tend to 
abate our Charity to one another: and I have 
endeavoured to point out the remedy for pre- 
— — our rules of 
U 
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private prudence and ſelf-defence from the ge- 
neral good, and holding that derivation con- 
ſtantly in view when we practiſe them; which 
will ſt ill leave us inclination to do as many kind 
offices to the party oppoſed as are not inconſiſt- 
ent therewith. But there is another abatement 
made by a falſe delicacy we too often contract, 
which gives us a contempt and loathing of per- 
ſons whoſe appearance, taſte and manners are 
very different from our own. If we diſlike a 
man's face, if his dreſs be ſhabby, his deport- 
ment clowniſh, his language rude, his ideas 
groſs, or any vicious mixture in his character; 
we can ſcarce prevail upon ourſelves to with 
him any thing good, or think him capable of 
enjoying a real pleafure, becauſe thoſe he ſeems 
to delight in are utterly unſuitable to our reliſh. 
'This turn of mind we are not formed with 
by nature but drawn into by education as a 
preſervative againſt catching habits and defires, 
that would be unbecoming and miſchievous : 
for it being natural to imitate what one likes, 
and avoid what one abhors, we teach our chil- 
dren an averſion to the manners and ſentiments 
of the vulgar and ignorant, to prevent their be- 
ing led into the like by their example; and a 
contempt of the brutes and their ways of liv- 
ing, to take off their attention from ſordid and 
groveling employments or pleaſures. Thus 
we are forced to excite an antipathy, to ward 
off the pernicious effects of ſympathy that 
might otherwiſe enſue : for young and unexperi- 
CE enced 


which renders the fame things bad in one 
place that were good and commendable in ano- 
ther. | | 

Therefore this method of dealing with them 
prudent and neceſſary, until a better can be 
taken by gradually ſhowing them the reaſons, 
relations, and differences of things, together 
with the rudiments and cautions founded there- 
upon: which though 1 apprehend poſſible in 
theory to be done, and would certainly be pre- 
ferable, yet cannot be practiſed by the genera- 
lity of parents and teachers, who muſt be lefr 
to go by rule and rote and cuſtom, becauſe they 
know none other way to go by. Nevertheleſs 
when we come to ſome maturity of judgement 
and reflection, we may learn to walk without 


which would be none to us, to ſee the fitneſs 
of things in other circumſtances of condition, 
which would be highly pernicious and unbe- 
coming in ours, to weigh = * ingre- 
dients of a character _ o diſtinguiſh 
between the perſon and the 3 or 
practices, ſo as to eſcape the influence of ſym- 
pathy from the one, without aid of antipathy 
to the other. 


For 
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For ſurely one may ſee the joy a hog receives 
by wallowing in the mire, without wiſhing to 
roll with him oneſelf; or contemplate a multi- 
tude of flies friſking about and regaling luxuri- 
ouſly upon cow-dung, without either defiring 
to partake of the repaſt, or feeling our ſtomachs 
turn at the filthineſs of their taſte: for thoſe 
appetites are perfections in their natures which 
would be depravations in ours, and the materials 
for gratifying them are valuable bleflings to 
them, though they are troubles and annoyances 
tous. In like manner we may perceive a real 
enjoyment in the diverſions and coarſe metri- 
ment of the vulgar, though we find no reliſh in 
ourſelves for the like; an expedience in their 
ſentiments and manners, which would prove 
hurtful and unſuitable ro us. We may admire 
the robuſtneſs of the porter, the intrepidity and 
heartineſs of the common failor, the hardineſs 
of a houſebreaker or poacher capable of endur- 
ing all weathers unconcernedly without want- 
ing to acquire thoſe qualities by the ſame me- 
| thods. We may regard vice as a loathſome 
diſeaſe, deteſtable in itſelf but not exciting a 
deteſtation of the patient ; for whom we may 
fill retain a tenderneſs and what degree of 
eſteem he deſerves, While we keep him at a 
diſtance for fear of taking the infection: for in 
almoſt every charaCer and every form of Being, 
we may find ſomething well worth our pur- 
chaſe if it were to be bought with money, 
6 6 0 though 
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though we ſhould not he willing to exchange 
condirions upon the whole. 


By ſuch obſervations and reflections we may 
in time clear ourſelves from the remains of the 
ſchoolboy, a fierceneſs and ſtrangeneſs of tem- 
per, an averſion and contempt of every thing 
not exactly fuited to our own ways: which 
while it laſts muſt make us unequitable, partial 
in our judgements, incapable of acknowledging 
any thing good or valuable elſewhere, and con- 
ſequently indiſpoſed to give God his glory. 
For a fincere and hearty honour can ſpring only 
from the largeneſs of his bounty; but we ſhall 
have no ſenſe of any in the greateſt part of the 
creation a ing wretched and defpicable in 
our eye, where the ſcene of happineſs will 
ſtand confined to a very few of our own ac- 
quaintance who happen to hit our taſte, as be- 
ing perſons of good humour or good breeding, 
that have ſeen the world and are orthodox. 

17. Were men apprized how many good 
fruits are the natural produce of a thorough 
Charity, they would be more careful to culti- 
vate it, and ſuffer no delicacy or prejudice of 
education and cuſtom to ſtint its growth. It 
would be ſuperfluous to expatiate upon the 
benefits reſulting from this principle, if it were 
to prevail in general among mankind : for they 
muſt occur toany one who will deign to beſtow 
a thought upon the ſubject : there would be 
no war, nor injury, nor cozenage, nor con- 


eaſy inſtruction every where : natural appetite 
be withholden from warping with a tender 
gentle hand, and the earth reſtored to her para- 
difiacal ſtate. But this is a romantic imagina- 


there is no difficulty in knowing how to behave 
where every body behaves friendly, and the 
ſweets of ſuch a conduct all around us muſt 
raiſe a preſſing appetite and draw us into it 

whether we will or no. | 
Therefore our buſineſs in this ſtate of imper- 
fection and trial lies in learning how to preſerve 
our Charity entire amidſt an uncharitable world, 
to retain our good will while forced by neceſ- 
ſity or prudence to act contrary thereto, to ac- 
commodate it to the uſages and circumſtances 
about us, and render it feafible in practice rather 
than plauſible in theory. Vet the introduction 
of an Utopian ſtate may be our aim without 
being our expectation; and what little ap- 
proaches we can make in the progreſs towards 
it, will be an advantage well worth our gaining. 
For fo far as mutual good-will and communion 
of intereſts obtains in any little ſociety, or among 
a few perſons, it creates a mutual truſt and 
confidence, relieves them from the neceſſity of 
guarding againſt encroachments by one another, 
enables 


ment. Moſt of our errors ariſe from a narrow 
ality to our own intereſts and humours, 
we do not fee things in the ſame light when the 
caſe is our own as in another's. If my hogs 
break into my neighbour's corn, it is an acci- 
dent, and ſuch things ought not to be minded 
between friends; but if his hogs break into 
mine, then the caſe is altered, for he ought to 
have yoked them, and it is but reaſonable that 
he ſhould pay for his negligence. Bur to thoſe 
whom we heartily love, we ſhall heartily wiſh 
well, and judge as favourably in their cafe as 
in our own : and if we bore a ſincere good- will 
. to our fellow-creatures as ſuch, we ſhould judge 
equitably upon them all, regarding folely the 
merits of the cauſe without reſpect to the dif- 
ference of perſons; and this would teach us an 
impartiality and calmneſs in matters relating to 
ourſelves. 

It is commonly faid that a ſtander-by * 
more of the game than he that plays, becauſe 
the paſſions of the player are intereſted, which 


raifes 
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raiſes an eagerneſs that blinds 2 
and for the like reaſon many people can give 
better advice than they can follow, ſor our con- 
cern for another proceeds from reaſon and good 
nature, has no ſhare in it, therefore we 
can often ſee clearer into his affairs than we can 
in our own. If we could inure ourſelves to 
take concern in the evils befalling others, and 
ſeek for alleviations and comforts with the ſame 
heartineſs as for ourſelves, we ſhould find them 
more readily than we could in our own caſe; 
becauſe we ſhould not have the pungency of 
the ſmart to confuſe our ideas, and prevent re- 
flection from taking ics —ͤ—Ü' : we 
might then weigh the value of diſtant good in 
a juſt balance, ſee its bleneſs, and ac- 
a greater advantage: we ſhould be more at 
leiſure and better qualified to examine what 
nefirs may reſult from a ſuffering, and be 
able to find a ſpice of comfort even in proba- 
bilities. 
As the mind is more ready to hope well for 
thoſe to whom we wiſh well, and quicker in 
remarking the ſucceſs of perſons in whoſe en- 
joyments we can ſympathize, we might learn 
a greater facility in augurating, for the beſt, 
without that anxicty and dread which ſeizes 
us upon but juſt poſſible dangers hanging over 
ourſelves, and ſhould diſcern a much more 
copious flood of the divine bounty than the 
ſelfiſh and narrow-minded can ever conceive. 
For 
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For we enn judge more calmly upon hurts 
we ſee than thoſe we feel, and in them can 
acknowledge, that fince evils muſt fall ſome- 
where, it is not harder they ſhould fall where 
they do, than elſewhere. By practice of this 
ſort, and the habit of fympathizing with the 
good and ill ſucceſſes of others, we may learn 
to eftimate for ourſelves from the manner 
wherein we have been uſed to eſtimate for 
them ; we. may be convinced that what was 
right and equitable for them was the ſame for 
us, and what was cligible for them was ſo to 
us: which would prevent our murmuring at 
being called upon to bear our ſhare of the ge- 
neral burden, would give a lively feeling ſenſe 
of remote good in the midft of preſent uneaſi- 
neſs, enable us to bear it patiently, help to ſup- 
port us in dangers, and teach us more willingly 
to undergo the fame diſcipline and whole- 
ſome ſeverities we have exacted from others 
in kindneſs and fincere regard to their benefit. 
Perhaps it may be thought that ſome en- 
miry, contention and ſelfiſhneſs is neceflary in 
the world, to find us employment and keep 
our activity alive; for more than half the buſineſs 
of life lies in guarding againſt the attacks and 
encroachments of one another: and it is ob- 
ſervable, that when people come into a fitua- 
tion of perfect caſe and fecurity, with nothing 
ever to vex or ruffle them, they quickly ruſt in 
idleneſs. This may be too true, as mankind 
is conſtituted, yet does not render it needful 
tor 
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for a man to nouriſh ill humours in his own 
breaſt, to make work for himſelf and neigh- 
bours; for there will not want employment 
of that fort from the unreaſonableneſs of 
others: be his Charity ever fo perfe& and dif- 
fuſive, he will never, wich all his endeavours 
and all the force of example and ſympathy, 
bring an equitable diſpoſition to prevail fo gene- 
rally, but there will ſtill be unruly paffions 
and greedineſs Pe in the world to keep 
vigilance awake, and prevent activity from 
ſtagnating. 
Nor need he fear the if it 
were poſſible to make Charity n: the 
reaſon why it does not ſuffice to fill up our 
time is becauſe in fingle perſons at beſt ir 
is imperfect, languid, unenlightened, confined, 
too feeble to act without aid of ſome other 
motive, and often degenerates into weakneſs : 
but were it general, it would become manly, 
judicious, diſcerning, habitual and vigorous, 
engaging of itſelf, and expert in finding ways 
of exerciſing it. For by joining aſſiſtance we 
might improve one another's lights, far beyond 
what each of us can do fingly, ſo as never to 
be at a loſs how to proceed: and by mutual 
example and ſympathy, we ſhould ſtrengthen 
our propenſity to act for the beſt, ſo as never 
to want an incitement to do what appeared 
beneficial. 

There is induſtry enough in quantity among 
mankind to anſwer all the purpoſes of life, but 
the 
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the greater part is miſemployed in miſchief or 
thrown away upon trifles; and that earneſtneſs 
of defire which gives vigour to it, is generally 
derived from cuſtom : a fingle perſon cannot 
fo cafily raiſe a liking by his own efforts as mul- 
titudes can draw others after them. Therefore 
were Charity and fellow feeling 'to be the pre- 
vailing humour in the world, it would become 
faſhionable and engaging to ride as many miles 
upon a public ſervice as after a ſtinking fox ; to 
beſtow as much pains and contrivance upon the 
good and pleaſure of others, as upon raifing a 
name, or breeding race horſes, or procuring 
curiofities, or purſuing our own fantaſtic 
ſchemes. This would turn induſtry into its 
proper channel, where it would not overflow 
to make waſte and do tniſchief, nor be loſt 
among the barren ſands of whimſy; but run 
all ro the uſes of mankind, employed in water- 
ing and cleanſing, ro quicken the growth of 
good works, and clear away thofe obſtructions 
of fear, impatience; indolence and indulgen ce, 
which diſable us from purſuing our real advan- 
tages. 

Thus whether we confider mankind in gene- 
ral, or ſocieties, or particular perſons, the vir- 
tues mutually aid, ſupport and nouriſh one ano- 
ther: ty which is built firmeſt upon Faith 
and Prudence, improves them again in return, 
opens wider ſcenes of the divine beneficence to 


enlarge our Hope, encourages Fortitude and 


- Temperance, and inſpires an equitable temper 
| and 
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and impartial Juſtice to all ; it eradicates vanity, 
clears the judgement, perfects diſcretion, and 
animates induſtry; it infures peace of mind 
with ſelf ſatisfaction, and makes us find imme- 
diate pleaſure in contributing to the general good 
wherein our own is contained, thus advancing 
our intereſts effectually without * them 
perpetual in contemplatinn. 
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„ e Howe 
Our Neighbour. 


HOEVER eee otic 
he takes the Bible in hand, is like to 
make very little profit thereby: for the writ- 
ten word I conceive, was not deſigned to ſuper- 
ſede the uſe of reaſon, but to aſſiſt and put it 
into the right track for arriving at a ſound judge · 
ment upon things of the utmoſt i 
This is parti manifeſt in that paſſ 

where we are inſtructed in the duty of Charity 
towards our Neighbour: which being pro- 
pounded as one of the two great commandments 
whereon hang all the law and the prophets, it 
was aſked; But who is my Neighbour? Had 
the mind of the perſon making this queliies 
been clear and open, it would have 
to him the proper anſwer, Every fellow-crea- 
ture to whom I ſtand in a capacity of doing a 


kindneſs ; 
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kindneſs : but it ſeerns his judgement had been 
darkened by ſome narrow which to 
remove was all that was wanted ; therefore the 
right anſwer was not dictated as from the chair 
of authority, but a caſe put which might natu- 
rally lead him to make it for himſelf, A cer- 
tain man travelling from Jeruſalem to Jericho, 
fell among thieves, who ſtripped him of all he 
had, and left him naked and wounded upon the 
road: a prieſt and afterwards a Levite, coming 
that way, looked on him and paſſed by on the 
other fide ; but ' a Samaritan ſeeing his diſtreſs, 
alighted, poured oil into his wounds, ſet him 
on his own beaſt, and carried him to the inn, 
where he provided that all neceſſary care ſhould 
be taken; of him. Which of theſe was Neigh- 
bour to him that fell among thieves? He that 
nnn Then go thou and do 
likewiſe. | 

Now if we underſtand this parable literally, 
and confine qurſelves to the direct and primary 
import of the words, it will teach us that a 
man becomes neighbour to another by doing 
him a ſervice, nor ſtands in that relation to any 
to whom he has never been helpful ; and the 
moral of it will be, that we ought to relieve the 
diſtreſſed for our own ſakes, in order to become 
entitled to the offices of a good neighbour from 
them: an inference which how much it would 
redound to the honour of the teacher or im- 
of the learner, I leave to every man's 
common ſenſe to determine. But Jeſus knew 


the 


. ſuch conſtruction upon 
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the perſon he had to deal with would pat no 
his words; for his na- 
ſtand with reſpect to one another, not from 
their manner of conducting themſelves therein ; 
and is correlative, ſo that no man can be 'neigh- 
bour to another without the other being likewiſe 
to him. [Therefore the wounded 
traveller, by the circumſtance of his diftreſs, was 
really placed in as near a degree of heighbour- 
hood to the prieft and the Levite as the Samari- 
tan, though the latter only approved himſelf a 
neighbour by acting agreeably to that character, 
and was therefore propoſed as a pattern for any 
who defire to fulfil the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood. | | 
And the caſe of a Jew and a Samaritan was 
choſen to ſhew the relation the more compre- 
henfive, for the Samaritans were regarded as 
ſchiſmatics, they had ſet up mount Gerizzim for 
the place where God's name was to be worſhip- 
_ ped in oppoſition to Sion, therefore there was as 
much hatred and deteſtation between them and 
the Jews, as religious feuds can inſpire. I 
hope we can find nothing fumilar in our own 
times to illuſtrate by, but muſt take our idea 
from hiſtory, and may imagine their animoſity 
as great as between 2 Jeſuit and a Hugonor, a 
high Churchman and a of the laſt 
2 If chen a Samaritan, a ſchiſma tic, a 
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in the two former Volumes, and explained in 
the firſt Chapter of this, where it appears the t 
we are Citizens of the Univerſe, intereſted in all 
the good and evil befalling therein ; therefore 
our good wiſhes are primarily due to the Whole, 
and our firſt aim ought to be placed upon ad- 
vancing the general ſtock of happineſs. But 
we are too inconfiderable creatures to do any 
thing for general ſervice : our powers are ſmall, 
our activity confined by time and place within a 
very narrow compaſs, which obliges us to con- 
tract our aim to points that we can reach. For 
fince the good of the whole is made up of the 
aggregate of good among individuals, we ſhall 
contribute towards the one by every little addi- 
tion we can make to the other: from whence 
it follows, that every perceptive creature as be- 
ing fellow citizen of the fame Univerſe, that 
falls within the ſphere of our good offices, or 
in Scripture language becomes our neighbour, 
is the proper object of our endeavours. 

But ſmall as our powers are, they may effect 
more than one nor is neighbourhood 
ſo confined as to include none but him that 
lives at the next door : fince then we may have 
ſeveral neighbours at the ſame time, we muſt 
not be ſo intent upon our duties to one, as to 
overlook all the reſt. 1f my neighbour defires me 
to join with him in a concert of French horns, 
were I able I ſhould be willing to oblige him; 
but if I knew the noiſe will diſturb the whole 
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whole to refuſe him: or if he would project a 
building over my ground, that muſt prove an 
annoyance to others, I ſhall be a bad neighbour 
if 1 do not oppoſe hun. 


Neither ny to our neighbour ex- 


bers of that neighbourhood whoſe intereſts we 
are to cultivate, parts of that Whole whoſe ad- 
vantages we are to purſue : we are commanded 
to love our neighbour as ourſelves, not better 
than ourſelves, nor ſolely, ſo as to reſerve none 
for our own uſe. Hence, as obſerved in the 
Chapter above cited, the general rule parts into 
rwo main branches, Prudence and Benevolence, 
called in facred ſlile the wiſdom of the ſerpent 
and innocence of the dove : the former prompts 


to hinder another from encroaching upon our 


' ſhare of happineſs, the other withholds us from 
making encroachments upon his, for an en- 
croachment on either fide diminiſhes the com- 
mon ſtock alike. Therefore in our dealings 
with another, we are to regard his good indif- 
ferently with our own, and take the courſe that 
will yield moſt of it ro either; and in our 
tranſactions affecting ſeveral, we are to purſue 
+ thoſe meaſures from whence the greater profit 
will redound upon the balance among the 


3. This 
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3. This it is Which juſtifies all allowable 
contentions, oppoſitians, puniſhments and ſeve- 
rities, and recommends all laudable {clf-denials : 
for thaugh theſe things are unneighbourly or 
unnatural, if we conſider only their preſent effect 
upon the party ſuffering by them, yet we muſt 
remember that the public and other perſons, 
beſides thoſe with whom we have immediate. 
interquurſe, are our neighbours whenever their 
intereſts will be affected by what we do; and 
we ourſelves; each of us make one of the neigh- 
bourhoad, which will be advantaged by a tron- 
ble or inconvenience braught upon any part of 
it for the, greater benefit of the whole, or of 
any other part. Yer ſtill the neighbourbood 
is not diſſolved between us and any whom we 
find juſt cauſe to afflict, but is overpowered by 
the ſtronger obligation of doing a greater good 
to ſome other parts of the neighbourhood ; the 
force of it ſubſiſts entire notwithſtanding the 
contrary attraction, as the force of gravitation 
continues to act upon a plummet though you 
pull upwards with a ſtring, and will draw ic 
down again the moment you let go your hand: 
ſo that competitors, enemies and per ſecutors, 
do not ceaſe to be our neighbours, but remain 
entitled to the benefit of that relation at inter- 
vals whenever our duty to others who ſtand in 
as near relation, will permit. 

Nox is it neceſſary in every cafe of contention 
and ſeverity, to have an immediate diſcernment 
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422 Our Neightour. Chap. 18. 
of the benefits reſulting therefrom : for it may 
be juſtified by rules prevailing among mankind 
which carry a preſumption of having been 
founded upon a neceffity or expedience we may 
not be able to diſcern : but then ro give them 
that preſumption, they mult be rules of judge- - 
ment and ſobriety not of paſſion or arbitrary 
creet and intelligent ; not of the giddy and the 
Burt if a neighbourhood be fo large as that 
there can be little intercourſe among them all; 
it is convenient for the benefit of all to diftri- 
bute into little clans, among whom there may 
be a cloſer attachment, and more continual com- 
merce of good offices : in forming of which 
under ſocieties, they will have reſpect to cha- 
raters, qualifications, ' old acquaintance, con- 
venience of fituation and other circumſtances, 
rendering them more apt to join together for 
mutual emolument or pleaſure. And if it be 
proper for ſome one or more of them to take 
order in matters of general concern, each will 
give him all the aſſiſtance and deference requi- 
fite for the better performance of his charge. 
|. For we ought never to forget that we are ſen- 
firivo-rational animals, governed parily by appe- 
tite, habit, cuſtom, appearance, and all the fa- 
mily of imagination, and but partly by reaſon: 
nor can the latter faculty work her purpoſes 
| 9 
Were 
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Were each man to attach himſelf to the ſervices 
of a ſtranger, one of different manners and 
character, whom he had no other inducement 
to oblige than being a fellow-creature, he could 
not proceed with the fame vigour and hearti- 
neſs as when prompted by natural affection, in- 
clination, mutual convenience, or general 
cuſtom, and tion. 
Nor could he join ſo induſtrioully under thoſe 
who have the care of public ſervices, upon the 
ſingle view of their being public ſervices, with- 
out a due teſpect for authority and ſenſe of obli- 
gation to ſtimulate him. So that there would 
be fewer benefits done and received among 
mankind, and good neighbourhood muſt ſuffer, 
if we were to depend upon reaſon alone and 
not preſs the inferior powers of our nature into 
her ſervice : but the inferior powers will not 
always come upon call, therefore we muſt em- 
ploy them when they are to be had, and put 
reaſon upon ſuch work wherein ſhe may have 
the benefit of their ſervices. 

Thus the duties of particular relations, con- 
nections and ſtations, grow out of a due regard 
to good neighbourhood, becauſe it will be beſt 
promoted by paying a juſt attention to them. 
Hence it follows that, wheneyer things are fo 
cireumſtanced as that the proſecution of thoſe 
duties would manifeſtly carry us contrary to the 
general good they are ſuperſeded, and we muſt 
hate father and mother, wife and children, in 
vd 4 com- 
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cmpariſan of that univerſal bady whereof we 
are members : but whenever this caſe does not 
happen, as it very rarely does happen, every 
one is our neareſt neighbour is proportion as we 
ſtand beſt qualified and fituated, as well with 
teſpect to our inward diſpoſition and powers, as 
to common opinions and uſages, to. ſerve him 


moſt effectually and heartily : and when equal 

bencfits come into competition, the nearer neigh- 

bour always deſerves preference before the more 
| | 


4. Therefore it is an unjuſt cavil that has 
deen raiſed againſt the Goſpel by ſome who 
pretend that it does not inculcate all the moral 
duties, becauſe it has omitted to give any pre- 
cepts upon Friendſhip. For we have juſt now 
ſeen that love to the neighbourhood will incline 
us to encourage thoſe affections which may give 
a ſpring to our endeavours in acts of kindneſs, 
and the more tics wherewith we are obligated 
to any, the nearer he ſtands in proximity to us: 
ſo that it is impoſſible for any man, who is 
truly charitable or a good neighbour, in the 
Scripture ſenſe of the terms, even to prove a 
treacherous, an uncertain, or a bad friend, be- 
cauſe all focial duties are implied and virtually 
contained in that general precept called the 
ſecond great commandment. But ſo it may be 
_ faid likewiſe that he, —— cement. . 
ment, cannot poſſibly be a bad husband, or a 
bad father, or fon, or maſter, or ſervant, or 


ſubject, 
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them 


the functions of it: it is a tie 
ſpontaneouſly from the reliſh found. in them; 
ſo there is no occaſion to drive him that will 
lead, for precept and obligation are wholly ſu- 
perfluous in matters whereto the heart 1s 
prompted by inclination ; they could have none 
other effect than to make a talk and burden of 
that which was a pleaſure before. It is true, a 


and our giving ſcope to 
ſhip to take their natural effec} upon our 


But 
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But it will be aſked, have there not been 
fickle unfairhfol friends ? are they not blemiſhes 
in ſociety,” deſerving a caution and direction to 
prevent others from following their example? 
r 
common connections and intimacies which the 
and inconſtancies, amongſt lovers; yet I never 
heard it objected againſt the Goſpel, that there 
are 0 rules of duty laid down for our conduct 
in courtſhip. For aſſection and paſſion require 
rules of reftraint, more than thoſe for keeping 
up their fervour without abatement : had par- 
ticular injunctions been given for this purpoſe, 
they could not have been fo clearly framed, as 
not to be perpetually miſunderſtood, and do 
more hurt in the world than benefit. 
What multitudes of novel are ſpread abroad, 
all aiming to inculcate the indiſpenſable duty of 
? and what effect have they had 
upon the minds of the boys and girls who ſtudy 
them? Conſtancy is certainly a virtue and a 
praiſe; but what is conftancy in their appre- 
henfion ? nothing but an inflexible obſtin?cy 
of attachment to whatever happens to hit their 
fancy, againſt all reaſon and prudence and ad- 
vice. How much more impenetrably would 
they be armed againft remonſtrances by the 
ſanction of Religion, had it been written, And 
thou 


inſtruct us how to apply thoſe general tules to 
particular cards 2s 2900 or friendſhip, — 


world might ſtill have remained liable to groſs 
miſtakes concerning the thing which 'is the ob- 
ject of that duty: for where ſhall we find an 
exact and ſteady definition of friendſhip? the 
learned have been greatly divided upon this 
head, ſome having laid down rules for our con- 
duct therein which others have condemned. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for indeed there 
are very various forts and degrees of friendſhip, 
ſo that the ſame rules cannot be applicable ro 
all, but what are proper cautions in one, would 
be juſtly blameable in another: a 
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that aſcribed to Bias, which directs us to behave 
with 8 friend, as'iif we know he would one 
day hecoma an enemy. 
Wen tber ang determinate Fixed idea of 
frcad/bip, we might expect to figd it in Cicero's 
treatiſe upon that ſuhject, entitled Lœlius: but 
how vague, how-deſultory, bow fluctuating are 
his notjans | Firſt he tells you, upon the au- 


relating to human life. It is caly to ſee into 
what narrow compaſs this deſcription both of 
the ſubjects aud eſſence of friendſhip, muſt 
contract it: and accordingly he takes notice 
that in hiſtory one can ſcarce pick out three or 
four pair of true friends, to which he hopes 
in future times Scipio and Lœlius will be added 
for another. Nor can it eſcape our obſerva- 
$6533 tion, 
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tion, of how linle uſe it would be to mankind 
to enjoin a virtue which can take place in ſo 
few inſtances, and which perſons of the cha- 
tacter above deſcribed wilt run into of their 
own accord without direction or exhortation. 

. Nevertheleſs in other places of the ſame trea- 
tiſe he changes his note, repreſenting friendſhip 
as a common and eaſy thing: fo common as to 
be found every where, and ſo cafy as to be un- 
derftood and admired by every body. For, 
ſays he, friendſhip is the only thing in human 
life whoſe value all join with one voice in ac- 
knowledging: virtue has been run down by 
many as mere arrogance and oſtentation, many 
deſpiſe riches as believing contentment better 
had with a little; honours which fer the de- 
fires of ſome in a flame, are by many accounted 
nothing but bubble and emptineſs, in like man- 
ner whatever other things have their reſpective 
admirers, appear wholly worthleſs in the eyes 
of multitudes. But upon friendſhip all men 
unite in the ſame opinion: thoſe who apply 

their thoughts to public affairs, thote who delight 
in the ſecrets of nature and treaſures of learn- 
ing, thoſe who attend only to the management 
of their private concerns, even thoſe who make 
pleaſure their ſole ſtudy; all agree that there 
is no living without friendſhip, if one waſhes to 


have any enjoyment of life. For friendſhip 
ſome how finds means to infinuate itſelf into the 
characters 


— — ney 
of life to be currĩed on without it. Nay if there 
be any of ſo moroſe and ſavage a temper as to 
reſemble Timon of Athens the man- hater, yet 
ſuch a one could not bear to be without a 
friend, in whoſe boſom he might diſburden his 
ſpleen. 
the moſt accurate and eloquent hand, we may 
gueſs what idea the generality muſt entertain of 

ip: and indeed if we obſerve the com- 
mon diſcourſes of mankind, we ſhall find a 
friend to be one we frequently vifit, who is 
our boon companion, or joins with us in our 
pleaſures and diverſions, or encourages us in 
our buſineſs, or unites in the fame ſcheme, or 
votes the fame way at an election, or is our 
patron, or dependent, who we hope will help 
us in riſing to preferment or increafing our in- 
tereſt. Such attachments are apt to grow but 
too violent of themſelves, making men partial, 
paſſionate, unjuſt to others who are not their 
friends, and regardleſs of the commonweal, or 
of what miſchief they do in their zeal for thoſe 
they favour, and need curbing rather than en- 
couraging by the ſanction of a lawgiver. Lœ· 
lius himſelf acknowledges the evils of them, and 
produces a flagrant inſtance which happened 
within his own knowledge; for in a court of 
judicature where he ſat upon the bench, one 
Bloſius 
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Blofius was examined as having been an accom- 
plice with Tiberius Gracchus in ſome ſeditious 
practices: the man pleaded in juſtification, that 
he had ſo great a veneration for Gracchus, he 
thought himſelf bound to do any thing he de- 
fired. What! fays the judge, if he had bid 
you fire the Capitol, would you have done 
it? Yes, replied he, I ſhould have believed it 
my duty. 

Thus we ſee to what lengths of frenzy the 
duty of fidelity to a friend, preached up inceſ- 
ſantly among the Romans, could carry a man: 
but what if Blofius had been a zealous Chriſtian, 
and had found it recorded that Jeſus, upon one 
aſking him, What ſhall I do to be faved, had 
anſwered, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy- 
ſelf, thou ſhalt be conſtant in love, and true 
to thy friend; for theſe ate the four great com- 
mandments whereon hang all the law and the 
prophets. This would have brought religious 
zeal to join in with partiality to his friend, and 
prepared him to ſuffer martyrdom in the cauſe 
of party and faction. 

But ought we not then to be true to our 
friend? affuredly : common honour and com- 
mon ſenſe, if we have any, will prompt us to 
a fidelity, an obligingneſs, a warmch in his 
intereſts, according to the nature and degree 
of the friendſhip: but the written word was 
not 
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